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HOPE OF ACCORD Ratification Sought a) oe a Perey | a am ARE Teal rm rae 5 
WITH ITALY WANES | - of St. Germain Treaty — ah ty eee ee sf 
AS PARLEY ENDS, 


Italfans Appear Willing to Re- | 
ceive in London Conference 


ibut Not to Give 


By CRAWFURD PRICE 
By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, July 7--CanNo Schanzer, 
Foreign Minister of Italy, leaves Lon- 
don tomorrow after holding a series — 
of important conversations with the 
British Government. Unless unex- 
pected developments follow the final 
sitting today it is probable that while 
a pious official communiqué will 
doubtless reaffirm the general expres- 
sions of goodwill animating {he two 
countries, the result of the pourpar- 
lers will sadly disappoint those who 
cherished the hopes of a_ general | 
Anglo-Italian understanding. On 
neither side has there been any ques- 
tion of alliance. Now that whole na- 
tions go to war, the loss of democ- 
racies are committed to a hazardous 
future and “gentlemen's agreements,” 
based upon a community of interest 
are infinitely more advantageous than 
forma] engagements. 

But there exist as between Great 
Britain and Italy several outstanding 
matters such as Roman Catholic am- 
bitions in Palestine, the Cyrenaica- 


Egyptian frontier, the delimitation | Special from Monitor Bureau — 
of Italian Jubaland™and the Near| WASHINGTON, July 7—Partial ex- 


Eastern problem, the solution of planation of the delay in getting to 
which would contribute: in no smal] | work on the part of the committee to 
degree to the political stability of investigate atrocities in Turkey is 
Europe. re from London and Wash- 
‘ington. 

Actuated by Best Motives It is several weeks since the United 

That throughout.the conversations | States assured the British Government 
in Downing Street, the plenipotenti- |that it: was willing to join with Great 
aries have been actuated by the best Britain, France and Italy in an investi- 


HE temporary mixed commis- ee ; at, win? a sy oe 
sion on disarmament has reg- oF a a ae it 
istered its opinion that the Hml- : gp 
tation of the trade in arms provided 
for in the treaty of St. Germain will 
be ineffective until the signatory 
powers, including the United States, 
ratify its provisions. An urgent ap- 
peal, therefore, Is going out to all 
the powers to ratify the treaty. 

Moreover the commission appeals 
to selentists to publish receipts for 
asphyxiating and toxle gases, 80 
that with the abolition of secrecy, 
the use of them will be made im- 
possible. 

Leon Jouhaux of the French La- 
bour confederation declared that the 
condition of the working classes 
could only be improved if the bur- 
den of armaments Is lightened. 
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| British Parliament to 
Ratify Washington Pact 
By The Associated Press” 
London, July 7 
HE second reading of the Trea- 
ties of Washington Bill, ratifying ~} 
the pacts signed at the Washing- _ 
ton Armaments Conference, which 
has been passed by the’ House of 
Lords, was moved in the Commons 
today by Charles Amery, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary of the Admiralty. 
Mr. Amery said the Government 


considered that the United States 


had fully carried its undertaking vention Ideas | 
into effect, that Franee, Italy and , | , 
Japan wre preparing to ratify the William B. Owen, president of the . 


treaties, and that Canada had al- mame tapes Normal College, Chicago, Hl., 
ready done s0. : was elected president of the nal 
The Secretary said he did not || Bducation Association in the clud- 
think Great Britain could claim to || | ' | ) 
be acting greatly in advance of her fete nae of the represen- 
co-signatories: “But whether that is || | assembly at Loew's State Thee 
the case or not,’ he continued, “we ||| ater, Massachusetts Avenue, today.# ..* 
ought not to show any hesitation in Miss Charl Ormond Williams, petite." | 
making it quite clear that the Par- |/'ing presidert, was elected firat Vice-,. 
liament of this country is‘fally be- ||| presi r SCOP Bg 
hing the statesmien who signed the beter gn. a prone sctnyooe mad * 
Washingtdn treaties.” Nine departmental meetings today end 
: the convention which brought delegates 


RES R -~  : BP acum a8 BO a Smear set Sa | IT | and members from every section of the 
oe : ss be OO ain nae Mae 1 Ba Re FRENCH DEP | |country for consideration of the er- 
eee « ihe ERR Chee as LVE PREMIER ican public school asthe for & 


agency’ in democracy. mpm ie 
) ~ 
Accusation of War Guilt Against 


Miss Wililams Expresses‘ 
In turning the chair over to Mf. 
Raymond Poincaré Is Com- 
pletely Refuted 


OXFICIAL REPORTS 
SHOW BIG GROWTH » 


New President Calls. on AD 
Members to Profit by Con- 
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NATIONS HOLD UP 
TURKISH INQUIRY 


Pe eR ee EE OR Oe Smee Ree ee 


United States, Italy and France 
Still Considering Proposal 
of Great Britain 


tory 
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Owen, Miss Williams expressed. her ~ 
appreciation for the’ whole-hearted si 
support and co-operation “which the ‘ — 
entire association had givem her duit -. 
ing her term of office. She furth@r 


s 


3 |gation which should include the con- 
motives permits of no manner of doubt. duct Of thé: tireche ans the Wemalints 


Signor Sechanzer had worked in effec- |;, the region of Turkey where the two 


tive co-operation with the Ear! of Bal- 
four at Washington and Mr. Lloyd 
George at Genoa, and the prospects are 
therefore favorable for an agreement. 
Some initial progress indeed is regis- 
tered here. Britain has announced 
her readiness to stand by the verbal | 
agreement in regard to Jubaland, even | 
it is understood having consented to)! 
waive in this connection the condition 


that Italy should renounce her capitu- | 


latory rights in Egypt. It was made 
sufficiently clear that amendments 
could be introduced to the Palestine 
mandate to meet the sentimental as- | 
pirations of the Vatican. 

With regard to the Cyrenaica fron- 
tier, again Great Britain offered to use 
her influence with independent Egypt 
to secure an accord. Italy is also well 
assured of her commercial interests i 
Mesopotamia and Palestine. . 

All this, however, is tentative, 
chiefly. because while Italy is ready 
enough to receive, she seems singu- 
larly disintHned to give. While 
therefore it is in the highest degree- 
regrettable that the Foreign Office 
should be compelled to barter to the 
satisfaction of Italian ideas in Africa 
and Palestine for ‘support of British 
policy in the Near East, that- in the 
essence is what the situation amounts 
to. The parole is with Synor Schanzer 
and a definite indication of a change in 
his attitude is. still awaited. 

Let the rival viewpoints be exam- 
ined. Great Britain may or may not 
have persona! particular ambitjons in 
some quarters, but in regard to Turkey 
it is undeniable her hands are clean. 
Her motives are international and hu- 
manitarian. For four years she has 
struggled in the face of determined 
opposition to secure the freedom of its 
Dardanelles for international naviga- 
tion, to protect the commercial exist- 
ence of present Rumania and future 
Russia, and to liberate Christians in 
Asia Minor from the Ottoman thrall. 


The Placating of Turkey 
For herself ‘she has-probably more 
to gain by placating the Turks than 
France and Italy combined. On the 
other hand, Italian policy has admit- 


have been in conflict.The public has 
waited eagerly for an tndication that 
the committee personnel had been ap- 
pointed and was proceeding with its 
investigation for, as Dr. Herbert 
Adams Kibbons has pointed out in his 
letters from ‘Turkey to The Christian 
Science Monitor, the longer the matter 
is delayed, the more Christians are 
suffering deportation and hardship. 
The British Undersecretary for For- 
eign Affairs has announced to the 


House of Commons that the French, | 


Italian and United States govern- 
ments have accepted the proposals of 
the British Government in general, 
but that certain modifications pro- 
posed have been under consideration 
and that this is responsible for the 
delay. Pending their decision on 
those proposals no formal notification 
would be sent to the Purkish Nation- 
alist Assembly at Angora or to the 
Greek Government, he said. The 
Undersecretary expressed regret at 
the delay and promised that the other 
governments should be pressed for 
an early decision. . 

Meanwhile the Kemalists have been 
setting up a smoke screen in the pub- 
lication of letters and other data con- 
cerning alleged cruelties of the Greeks 
in Turkish villages. The best answer 
to this is that the Greek Government 
has readily consented to let the com- 
mission visit any Greek occupied ter- 
ritory in Asia Minor, while Mustapha 
Kemal, Pasha has been reported as 
saying that he would not consent to 
having .the proposed investigation 
made in his territory. At first he 
was quoted as having made this state- 
ment without qualification. Later he 
modified it to the extent of saying that 
if there could be an impartial quali- 
fication he would be willing to have 
it investigate the a@tion of the Kemal- 
ists and the bands operating in terri- 
tory under their control. He inti- 
mated, however, that in his belief no 
international commission would be 
impartial. 

The information as to the present 
status of the investigating commission 
was conveyed to the States Depart- 
ment in a dispatch from the American 
Ambassador in London. 
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William B. Owen 


CLOTURE FAILS 
IN TARIFF FIGHT 
BY 45 TO 35 VOTE 


WASHINGTON, July 1~The Repub- 
lican move to‘ef&force cloture on the 
Administration tariff bill failed today 
in the Senate. 

The vote on the motion .to enforce 
the existing rule was 45 to 365, or nine 
less than the required two-thirds ma- 
jority. 

The Democrats voted solidly against 
the motion and were joined by five 
Republicans. These-were: William E. 
Borah, Idaho; Frank B. Brandegee, 


Connecticut; Robert M. La Follette, 
Wisconsin; George H. Moses, New 
Hampshire, and George W. Norris, 


Nebraska. 
Four senators, all Republicans, were 


| present, but unable to vote because of 


pairs with absent Democratic senators. 
They were Cameron, Dillingham, New 
and Watson. Twelve senators, six 
Republicans and six Democrats, were 


absent. 


tedly for its motive solely, factors of 
political prestige and economic inter- 
est. Italy demands the balance of 
power in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
facilities for trade expansion and an 
outlet for her surplus population. She, 
like France has jettisoned her obliga- 
tions, involving the protection of Ana- 
tolian Christians seeking from Angora 
in exchange enlarged spheres of eco- 
nomic penetration. There would ap- 
pear to be ample room for the satis- 
faction of these ambitions within the 
scope of British policy, for in all the 
agreements hitherto. reached, Italy's 
claims have been frankly recognized, 
and any renunciation has been endirely 
voluntary on the part of the Roman 
Government. The much- desired set- 
tlement, however, has been hindered 
by the indisposition to exert any pres- 
sure upon the Turks and the perpetu- 
ation of this attitude is destined to en- 
courage their resistance. Allied soli- 
darity in 1919-1920 would speedily, 
have squelched the Nationalist out- 
break, saved us from the present 
quandary with al] its tragic) conse- 
quences. The Turks have built up their 
empire on force; they tinderstand only 
force and they will yield nothing save 
force. 


Stand for Right and Justice 


One does not expect Italy to em- 
bark upon a new crusade and no Eu- 
ropean power is in a position to do 
that, but there are other methods of 
persuasion available, which . merely 
call for a determined stand for right 
and justice and the risk only, and 
that temporarily one of cherished 
commercial concessions. At the 
time when the entire press of the | 
peninsula is in a state of ferment 
over the Vatican's aspirations in .Pal- |, 
estine, it is passing strange that, the | 
progressive annihilation of the rem- 


(Continued on Page 8, Colwfan 2) 
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GERMAN BANK STATEMENT 
SENDS MARK TO LOW LEVEL 


Over 11,000,000 Issued in One Week—Total Sum Now 


169,185,228,000—Quoted at 18 Cents Per 100 


NEW YORK, July 7—German marks 
plunged to the lowest level in history 
today, being quoted at 18 cents a 
hundred, following publication of the 
German bank statement revealing an 
increase of 11,250,000 marks in the 
paper currency issue last week. 

In September, 1914, shortly after 
the outbreak of the war, the total note 
circulation in Germany was 4,234,000,- 
000 marks, as compared with a circu- 
lation of 169,185,228,000 marks last 
week. The normal, or pre-war brice 
of marks, was 23.8 cents each. 

Various reasons are assigned by 
bankers for their sharp decline, among 
them the recent failure of international 
bankers to agree upon a Joan for Ger- 
many and the apparent disposition of 
German Government officials to con- 
tinue unchecked the reckless printing 
of paper currency. 

Recent events in Germany, including 
the assassination of the Foreign 
Minister and several Monarchistic 
demonstrations, also have been con- 
atrued here as indicating the ¢nstabil- 
ity of the present German Government. 

In some quarters it is believed that 
the rapid decline of the German mark 
has been purposely permitted by the 
German Government on the assump- 
tion that the French, fearing an eco- 
nomic or political upheaval in the 
fatherland, would alter their repara-: 
tions program, which is regarded as 


unnecessarily burdensome by German 
industrial and banking interests, 

In the more conservative circles, the 
depreciation in German exchange was 
regarded as the natural result of ex- 
traordinary economic and financial 
conditions confronting Germany as a 
result of the war. | 

French exghange also suffered a 
sharp decline, france being quoted to- 
day at 7.92 cents, an overnight drop 
of 13 points. The decrease was at- 
tributed. to the heavy buying of dollar 
exchange by French importers for 
‘wheat purchases and sympathetic ac- 
tion with the course of German ex- 
change becatse of the latter’s relation 
to reparation payments. 


GEORGI TCHITCHERIN 
_ VISITING THE TYROL 


VIENNA, July 7 (By The Associated 
Press) — Georgi Tchitcherin, Foreign 
Minister of Soviet Russia, who went 
to Berlin after heading Russia's dele- 
gation at the Genoa conference, ar- 
rived unexpectedly at Innsburck, in 
the Austrian Tyfol, yesterday. It is un- 
derstood here that he was diverted 
from his intended visit to a German 
resort by the political situation. - 

The Austrian Government has sent 
secret service men to guard him and 
has also taken steps to prevent the de- 
parture of certain Russian’ reaction- 


aries from Vienna. 


New President of National Education Association 


IMR. OWEN OUTLINES POLICY 
TO STIR PUBLIC AWAKENING 


“Collectively, self-consciously and 
with power we mean to tackle the 
education of this democracy. We in- 
tend to have access to public opinion 
and to build and form it ourselves. 
We shall use every bit of our normal, 
natural, social power to awaken the 
American people to the vital problems 
of public education today.” 

Those are the words of Willian. B. 
Owen, president of the Chicago Nor- 
mal College, Chicago, Ill., who today 
was elected president of the National 
Education Association of the United 
States. 

Outlining for The Christian Science 
Monitor the policy for bis administra- 


GERMAN COALITION 
INVITES NEW PARTY 


Political Situation Grows More 
Confused—Printers Strike 


BERLIN, July B (By The Asso- 
cigted Press)—Clerical and _ social 
Democratic parties have addressed a 
joint appeal to the German People’s 
Party, inviting the latter to enter the 
Government coalition, “as the need of 
the hour demands the enrollment of 
aétthe national elements who are will- 
Ing to lend active aid in the work of 
safeguarding and building up the re- 
public,” ' 

This appeal from the two bourgeois 
parties in the coalition bloc is inter-’ 
preted as an offset to the prospective 
entry of the Independent Socialists 
into the Government. 

As a result of the appeal, the parlia- 
mentary ggg 4 has become still 
more confused. There is littJe pros- 
pect of reconciliatfon between the two 
Socialist parties. and the People’s 
Party. oe 

Berlin continues without bourgeois 
newspapers, the striking printers only 
permitting the appearance of the So- 
cialistic and Communistic organs. The 
strike threatens to spread over. all. 
Germany, tying mp all but the radical 
press, 


German Suspects Arrested 


MADRID, July 7—A dispatch from 
Vigo to El Liberal today said two 
Germans, believed to have been con- 
nected with the assassination of Dr. 
Walter Rathenau, Germany's Foreign 
Minister, were arrested upon landing 


at Vigo yesterday from a German Ves- 
se] which arrived from Hamburg. 


Election of New Association Head Vindicates Business 


_ Methods for Which He Has Stood 


tion, Mr. Owen stressed the idea of a 


collective body, .purposefully going 
forward on a definite program. 

“We shall give the profession an 
efficient, aggressive, constructive or- 
ganization,’ he said once. And again, 
‘We will use the same business meth- 
ods as any’ other group.” | 

The election of Mr. Owen reveals 


‘more than the choice of the conven- 


tion -as to personality. It makes 
clear the policy, of the convention. 
For Mr. Gwen was one of the 
vigorous, outstanding leaders in the 
movement to draw together the loose 
organization of three years ago and 
to weld it into the firm, compact 
body it ig today. There were those 
at. the close of the convention three 
years ago who thought that Mr. 
Owen, .hecatse of. this policy, had 
antagonized thé majority of the or- 
ganization. This year he was unop- 
posed for the office of president and 
to him there has been entrusted the 
carrying out of the very ideas for 
which he has consistextly stood dur- 
ing these years. 

Mr. Owen—brings to the office of 
president experience gained in a 
wide range of educational work. He 
has degrees from Denison University 
and the University of Chicago and 
has studied af the University of Ber- 
lin and the University of Malle. He 
has beetfan instructor at the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Classica] and S¢i- 
entific Institute and was for many 
years connected with the University 
of Chicago, the last four years of his 
service being associate professor of 
education. He is now editor of the 
American School and the Chicago 
School Journal. 

“Organized or unorganized, the 
teachers are not the ultimate author- 
ity concerning the schools,” said Mr. 
Owen. “The schools belong to the 
American people and tWe American 
people run them. But we jntend to 
put before the American people the 
way in which we think they should 
be run. 

“We have certain outstanding pro- 
fessional aims. These are not neces- 
sarily classroom aims, although they 
are vital to the conduct of the schools. 

“First, of course, there is the prob- 
lem of financing: the schools. The 
United States today is in the position 
of using the.same- financial budget 
that it has been using for some time, 
although when that budget was first 
established we were in the business of 
educating a nation of eighth grader 
whereas toda¥Y we are in the busin 


of educating a nation of high school 


ereeneee: or twelfth-graders. | 
“That budget has been embodied’ in 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 5) 
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By Speciat Cable 
PARIS, July 7—-Not until 2 o’clock 


this morning did the deputies cast 


their votes in the great debate on the, 


question of the responsibility of the 
war. As was to be expected, there was 
an overwhelming majority for Ray- 
mogd Poincaré, the Prime Minister, 
the yote being 532 to 65. No other re- 
sult was possible after the magnifi-, 
cent demonstratign by M. Poincaré of 
his pacific policy since 1912, when he 
succeeded Joseph Caillaux after the 


abandonment of a portion of the Congo 
which provoked immense emotion in 
France. — 

Throughout his early premiership 
he had remained in daily contact with 
his colleagues, and throughout his 
presidency he had worked with the 
successive cabinets, never attempting 
to exercise personal policy. All the 
former premiers and their collab- 
orators who were in the Chamber 
confirmed this assertion. , 

Appealed to British King 

Then M. Poincaré produced docu- 
mentary proofs of his endeavors to 
avoid war, thé most important being 


a letter which he wrote to King 


George of England begging for an 


affirmation of the unity between thé 
members of the Entente in hope that 
peace might be preserved and Ger- 


|many reflect before venturing to a 


forced conclusion. He pointed to the 
withdrawal of the French troops, 10 
kilometers from the frontier, in order 
to prevent any possible incident which 
would precipitate a clash. He went 
through well-known facts, skillfully 
demonstrating the determination of 
Germany to make war and pointing 
out that the infamous ultimatum to 
Belgium was actually drawn up in 
Berlin on July 26. 

If ever the guilt of a country was 
established, it was the guilt of Ger- 
many. All countries which came to 
the assistance of France thus ex- 
pressed their judgment. All ane 0 
who had signed the treaty containing 
the clear declaration of Germany’s 
guilt had indorsed this interpretation 
of history. Germany herself had on 
several occasions specifically recox- 
nized her culpability. If ever a ver- 
dict was plain and final this verdict 
was. But Germany realized that 
reparations were based upon respon- 
sibilities, and in. repudiating their 
responsibilities the Germans were 
repudiating reparations. It was de- 
plorable that a few misguided French- 
men in reopening the subject of re- 
sponsibility could insult their country. 


Chief Representative of France 

For M. Poincaré for 10 years has al- 
most continuously been the chief rep- 
resentative of France, either as Prime 
Minister or president, and therefore 
to accuse him is to accuse France,” In 
this debate corroboration of M. Poin- 
care’s statements were forthcoming 


‘from Rene Viviani, Aristide Briand, M. 


j 


' 


Society, 
‘is 


“Junior 


Painleve and M. Herriot and others, 
whe intervened to add their testimony 
to the pacific char r of M. Poin- 
caré’s policy in pre-War.days. 
Unfortunately this debate is not 
likely to check the campaign against 
M. Poincaré and France, but may even 
give it impetus and extension, But no 
impartial person listening carefully to 
all that was said in support of the 
Communist case in the Chamber of 
Deputies and to M. Poincaré’s reply 
can have a moment of doubt about the 
personal blamelessness of M. Poincaré. 


GIRLS STUDY SETTLEMENT WORK 
Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, July 7—Members of the 
junior class of Bryn Mawr, Connecticut 
College, Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, 
Smith, Swarthmore, Vassar, Wellesley, 
and Wells Col have arrived in New 
York to study®*. social work for one 
month. Barnard is 
ticipating>: The 

105 
nducts th 


treet, 


tis also are par- | 


onth.” 


pledged her full support to’ the new 
president in her capacity as first vice- 
president. : &. 

“While I could not under any con- 
sideration think of parting with this 
gavel which was presented to me early 
in the convention,” said Miss. Wil- 
liams, “I give it at this time to your 
new president, a man who for years 
has given much to this association and 


~ 


who, I am certain, will give even more * 


during the coming year, a man who 
needs no introduction to you—Mr. 
Owen.” 

After thanking Miss Williams for 
her introduction and promising her 
that her support in: her new official 
— would be called for, Mr. Owen 
Said: 


."I would rathef be president of the 
National Education Association than 
to hold any other position in public 
education in America.’ I beli¢ve -in 
this association and in its power to do 
good, for I believe 
mental hope of American education 
lies in a national organization ‘of 
American teachers. WES 

“Also I want to tell you that I am 
in favor of the Towner-Sterling bill 
in all its fundamental policies. | 

“I heartily request, urgently de- 
mand, and offer you an..invitation to 
help me make the coming year a com- 
plete success, and this cannot be done 


(Continued on Page 8, Column 1) 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


WARRANTS ISSUED 
FOR RAIL STRIKERS 


Kansas Industrial Court Takes 
Initial Action—Leaders 


Places Are Filled 
CHICAGO, July 7 (By The Associ- 
ated Press) — 
of T. Huntington, president, 
Thomas Hillary, secretary of the 
Topeka, Kansas Local Union of the 
Santa Fe Shop Crafts, were issued to- 
day under the Kansas Industrial 
Court Act, with warrants for other 


soon. 
constituted 
ugainst the 


first legal 


itself, 


the 
strike 


orders caused by the strike. 
Under the union’s 
the places of leader 


remain vacant, lieutenants 
having been designated to step into, 
their places. B. M. Jewell, president | 


of the Federated Crafts, declined to} Lodge No. 656, at Chaffee, today tele- 
comment today on the issuance of«¢he | graphed the Department denying that 
Kansas warrants, but commented that | | any member of their lodge had par- 
“there may be more than these men! ticipated in any move that would have 
” | delayed the proper handling of mail 


go to jail before this thing is finished. 
Two Trains Annulled 


For the present, he said, the national 

. headquarters would let the Kansas 

\officers take care of their own situa- 
ion. 

Meanwhile, the union's statement 
and information gleaned from the 
roads presented the same confusing 
and conflicting picture which has ex- 
isted since the strike began. Two 
more passenger trains were annulled 
today, the Southern Railway taking off 
two trains into New Orleans from 
Mississippi points 

In several Kansas towns Henry J. 
Allen, the Governor, found that sheriffs 
had deputized rail strikers. He or- 


| they represented to the shopmen and 


‘support. 


| Postoffice Officials Report 


Warrants for the arrest | 
and : 


‘further reports concerning 


ceived since alleged strikers attempted 
striking union officers. to be issued ' 'to hinder the movement of mail trains 
The issuance of the warrants in Missouri and Louisiana, Wednesday. 
action } Strike disturbances at Chaffee and 
although | Slater, Mo., 
numerous arrests have been made tard the movement of the mails sev- 
over the country as the result of dis-|eral days ago, ceased, the Department 
| said, when the president of the St. 
strike program, | ‘Louis & San Francisco Railway ap- 
arrested in con- | | pealed to the Governor of Missouri and 
nection with the oe would not long /the sheriff of the county in which the 
already | towns are located, to prevent further 


head of the Railroad ‘Telegraphers, 
called on Mr. Jewell last night. 

Mr. Manion said the heads of the 
unions called on Mr.. Jewell to offer 
“felicitations” of the organizations 


‘to “extend any possible aid.” He said 
such ald would take the form of moral 


No Mails Delayed by Strike 


WASHINGTON, July 7-—Post Office 
Department officials seid today No 
interfer- 
ence with the movement of mail by 
striking railway workers had been re- 


which threatened to re- 


trouble. 


The Trainmen, 


Brotherhood of 


| matter at that town. 


Samuel Gompers Pledges 
Support of Federation 


NEW YORK, July; 7—With the ar- 
rival of Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
bearing the pledge of organized 
labor’s full support for the striking 
shop craftsmen in their fight against 


the wage decision of the Railroad 
Labor Board, Labor leaders here pre- 
peared today for a finish fight with 
the railroads. 


PRESIDENT TO ACT 


dered this condition to be changed In answer to claims that the mep 
and in tif® case of Parsons, Kas.,!| were returning to work, union men 
where the Mayor, Alfred Coad, who, gave out what they said was an actual | 
was a boilermaker in railroad sheps | count of strikers within a radius of | 


and had sworn in special police force | 
of 61 strikers, the Attorney-General 
was sent to see that the demobiliza- 
tion order ..was obeyed. 

Neither the union leaders nor the 


railroads were making any move to- ization by their wives and sympathizers 
day to effect a settlement of the strike, | of commissaries throughout the strike 


so far as could be learned. 
Federal injunctions 


150 miles of New York. They claimed 
that nearly 24,000 men had left their 
jobs in response to the strike call. 
Indications that the men expected 
‘a long fight were seen in the org@ni- 


izone to feed the strikers and their | 


restraining | families through collective buying and | 


strikers from interfering with railroad | | preparat: on of food. 


operations, molesting workers and un- | 


A clash between the Erie railroad | 


lawfully picketing shops, were issued and Jersey City authorities caused | 


at East St. Louis, Tll., 
La. 


and Shreveport, the expulsion from a pier of several | 


‘hundred men, hired to take the place | 


Mobilization of state troops was or-!of the strikers, who were eating and. 


ington ootpathee 


operators, ay opponents on the 
committee -he hed been granted 
authority to deal -with the operators 
after he told the committee the ‘op- 
erators-miners conference in Wash- 
ington, probably would fail and the 
Government contemplated interven- 
tion in the strike, 

The plan is, it was said, to call a 
state’ convention if the Government 
announces intervention, and vote on a 
resolution calling for a referendum on 


IN COAL DISPUTE | « 


Operators and Miners Failing to 
Agree, Matter Will Be Taken | 
to Mr. Harding 


Npectal from Monitor Bureau | 
WASHINGTSON, July 7—President 
rvet my 5 will be called upon to 
settle the strike of anthracite and 
bituminous coal miners, it was learned rly to came to terms With m 
today from official sources. Both the| - » Pe 


hard and soft coal disputants. virtu- SSS 
ally have reached an impasse, and 
AL 
Lithuanians Favor . 


when the President returns to the 
Capital a report will be made to him 

- International Idea. 
HREE representatives from Lith- 


on the situation. 
The anthracite operators and miners 
uania reported to J. W. Crabtreg, 
secretary of the National Educa: | 


made another attempt this afternoon 

to adjust their differences, with Al- 

bert B. Fall, Secretary of the Interior, |, 

sitting in the conference and urging sob elas Mad onan at soe 

action. Mr. Fall has let it be‘known ||| ».. ners Association of Lithuania 

that he has impressed the disputants and member of the Lithuanian Par- 

with the fact that the public patience liament; Dr. M. Devenls now resid- 

soon will be exhausted, if they do not ing. in Waterbury, Conn., and. Mikas 

— * agreement. Petrauskas. ‘director of the Lithu- 

he Department of Commerce i8 ||! anian Conservatory of Music. Mr. 

being besieged by Senators and Rep- ||| zygets seeks to have his organiza- 

resentatives representing New Eng- tion affiliate ‘with the National 

land and other northern states, for re- Education Association and advocates 

lief from an impeding coal shortage. ||| ostaniisnment of an international | 

It was said’ officially at the depart- organization of teachers. 

ment that the New England and The tendency of the teachérs of 

Northwest situations have developed Finland as ‘well as his own country, 
and all the Baltic States, he said, is 
toward internationalism, -He has 


into “coal pinches.” 
Neither Favors Secrecy | 
Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary of come to the United States to study 
the school system with a view to 
Commerce, said that a report would organizing education in Lithuania. 
be made to the President Monday on on similar linesj He has visited 
the negotiations for settling the strike. several American cities and will see 
Though Mr. Hoover would not affirm! ji. others before returning to his own 

country. 


ponzes i cepored MWh] DISARMAMENT PLEA 
MADE BY CHILEAN 


League of Nations Commission 
Told Peace Effort Awaits Pan- 
American Conference 


PARIS, July 7 (By . The Associated 
Press)—The outstanding feature of 
the closing session of the League 
of Nations Disarmament Commission 
here today was the announcement by 
Dr. Rivas Vicuna, Chilean Ambassador 
at Paris. that Chile would demand the 
inclusion in the agenda of the fifth | 
Pan-American conference, to be held 
next March in Santiago, of the whole 


progress is reported to him. While 
not willing to be quoted, representa 
tives of the miners declare them- 
selves opposed to the present policy 
of. strict secrecy im the negotiations. 
They prefer to deal openly, so that 
the public may know their side of the 
Similar views have come from 


case. 
operators. 

That the President is determined to 
bring about a settlement is indicated 
by his actions and utterances during 
his trip to Ohio. He had a long con- 
ference with Harry M. Daugherty, 
| Attorney-General, at Columbus, on the 
'coal situation. But before any drastic 
| step, such as taking over and oper- 
‘ating the mines, is taken, the President 
is expectéd to offer arbitration as a 
solution. 

So far his efforts have been along 
the lines of mediation. Secretaries 
Hoover, Davis and Fall have made it 
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Vnbics, Acne omental ap 


Coenen itish Are Sat- 
~..ishied Wah | Progress 


‘ By Cable frm Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, J sh Gov- 
ernment is aliehea with the progress 
made by the Irish das heparan Gov- 
ernment in suppressing the | of 
the independents, or “irregulars,” as 
the Free State authorities er to 
call their op ents, Repub! can *sen- 
timent. not being extinct in’ Ire- 
land, although every day so far there '' 
appears to be a stronger rally than 
ever to the support of the vast meas- 
ure of self-government accorded Ire- 


land, in preference to the pursuit of. 


the shadow of, a republic. 

In the House of Lords yesterday the 
Lord, Chancellor emphasized that the 
Pro nal Government had struck 


‘immediately it had received’ author- 


é:added that he considered the ‘,iway, makes mischief wherever he 


ity. 
situation at the present moment more 
hopeful than at any tithe since the 
treaty was signed in December. last. 


‘| Information received by the represen- 


tative of The Christian Science Mon- 
itor indicates that the Dublin rebellion 
is crushed, and interest now centers 
on the Provisional Government’s 
handling of the problem in the cotn- 
try. 
Rally to Free State 

Whereas in the first days of fighting 
there was a-+trek of irregulars toward 
Dublin, there is now a trek of irregu- 
lars from Dublin toward various parts 
of the country.| The most dangerous 
situation of all is presented by Cork 
County and the adjoining section of 
Munster. The whole of this area has 


been organized by, irregulars to meet | 
‘tthe forthcoming attack by the Pro- 


visional Government's troops, trenches 
having been dug, mines placed, and 
roads blocked. In all this may be 
clearly traced the hand of. Cathal 
O’Shannon, Bolshevist emissary in| 
Ireland. The Provisional 
ment’s problem here is no easy one, 
and may havé to be tackled by a land- 
ing on the seacoast. 

In handling the whole problem, 
however, two important developments 
favor Michael Collins. In the first 
place, reports indicate that there has 
been a remarkable rally to his call 
for volunteers, the flow of recruits 
which has resulted being drawn from 
all classes of thee community. The 
jidea of fighting, free from any sense 
of wrong-doing or lawlessness for the 
Irish Government which has proved 
its mettle in defending the Irieh in- 


Govern- | 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 
_ LONDON, July 7-80 far one of the} 
chiéf “difficulties in the -Free State 
Army’s path, writes the representative 


of The Christiati Science Monitor from 
Dublin, has been the personal devotion 
to Hamon de Valera of the people, but 
now the whole feeling has changed. 
The fact that he left the Gresham} M 
Hote! to be held by a few. men while 
he. made good his escape has had a 
very damaging effect. “His escape by 
one of his own rat-holes,” and “A 
bullet for him is the only thing; he 


goes,” are typical of the remarks heard 
everywhere, Moreover, the Pree State 
troops have made such a plucky: stand 


that everyone is proud of “our army,” 


las they begin to call it. 


On the other hand, there have been 
signs of demoralization on the irregu- 
lars’ side. It was reported that the 
surrender’ of the Four Courts was 


McGrath, who was left in charge of 
the Gresham Hotel; had literally to 
hold a revolver at his men’s heads to 
prevent them from surrendering to the 
Free State Army. Tha moral ascend- 
ancy of the Free State forces is typi- 
fied in the feat of one sergeant who 
captured, single-handed, no fewer 
than 44 prisoners in the North Fred-, 
er‘ck Street district. 

Bolshevist tendencies in the irregu- 
lar forces are notéd. Quite strong 
views in favor of Bolshevism as a sys- 


ay a ne lin 


forced by the men, and Capt. Thomas: 


of 


SOVIET DELEGATE 
THREATENS anues 


Sokolnikoff Says Creditors | 


atte Not Recover Old ‘Debts. 
—Credits Are Crying Need 
By Special Cable 
_ THE HAGUE, July 7—There were 
yesterday no conference meetings, and 
today there will be two without the 
Russiang which means there are no 


communications to the press. The 
arrival yesterday morning of Leonid 


Krassin, however, stimijlates the in-* 


terest in the Conference which was 
declining. Mr. Krassin, who pos- 
sessesses the only key to the Rv. 
budget, is’ believed to be bringing 
ders from the Soviet Government, env 
ing an important bearing on the future 
the Conference. Perhaps Mr. 
Sokolnikoff’s changed attitude at yes- 


‘terday’s press meeting may be @s- 


eribed to Mr. Krassin. Mr. Sokolnikoft 
no longer assumed the hesitating and 
conciliatory attitude of the former 
meeting, but became. Doatttnere's threat~ 
ening. 

“If Europe ig. not going to give 
Russia, credits very soon,” he said,’ 
“the creditors, never will recover “a 


tem are expressed by the irregulars’ 
veent of their old debts.” He asserted 


publicity department. 


The only Bol- 
shevist newspaper in Ireland is also 
advertiséd in Mr. de- Valera’s paper, 
the Republic of Ireland. From what 
may be called the Bolshevist .head- 
quarters in Dublin an official an- 
nouncement from the Communists’ 
International at Moscow was made on 
the Irish situation in which great 
praise was bestowed for Mr. de Valera 
for not accepting the treaty. The 
whole document. was in praise of Mr. 
de Valera and the executive of the 
Four Courts army. 

Speaking on the subject of Bolshe- 
vism to the representative some time 
ago, Rory O’Connor intimated that his 


this system. 


that the Soviet Government would have 
to persuade the Russian pe to 
resume tife payment of interest on old 
debts, because this eyo 

sacrifice on the peasants’ part, 

intimated that the Gove 

graciously intervene on ob or hae 
sia’s old creditors if: the new ot. 


were forthcoming. As the h . 
excellent, however, he declared ually. 


credits were no longer 80 urgent for 


Russia. 
Meanwhile, the Russian, ‘ 
remains at The Hague. Sifice 


longer. need' the only thing. thar os til Aa 


to get—credits—one would. have- ex: 


fundamental ideas were founded on} pected them to be already — for 
‘Moscow. Perhaps they are ; to 


offer to pay their debts without bor- © 
rowing the meer to: pay: with, ai ee 


—-_— 


dered by Adjutant-General Black of!sleeping there. City authorities de-* 
Illinois following disturbances in the | clared the railroad did not have hous-. 
Wabash yards at Decatur. The gov-,ing and restaurant permits covering | (efinite proposals have been made by 
ernors of Alabama, Kansas, Missouri! such usage of the pier. | them for settling the strike. They have 
and Iowa were asked to send troops | niaeehiteiahei ‘left to the disputants the decision on 


to scenes of disorders and points | : . . | procedure, but they are deadlocked. 
where peace was threatened in their | Missouri Guard Held Ready | Advance in Coal Prices 


rtates. JEFFERSON CITY, Mo., July ag Cablegrams received by the Depart- 
'National guard companies at Warrens-! ment of Commerce from commercial 

Chicago, in the last 24 hours, ex- | burg and Boonville have been ordered | agents in Wales say that British coal 
perienced its first violence in connec- ito gather at their armories as a “pre- ‘operators are watching the American 
tion with the strike. A mob of’caution” Arthur M. Hyde Governgr of | market for export opportunities. Some | 
strikers and sympathizers, which in- )Missouri announced today. The Gov- British coal already is coming over, a. 
cluced many women, attacked and | ernor said the order should not be! small quantity having been landed at, 


‘construed as a mobilization command. | 
attempted to burn the homes of two ve 7| New Bedford, Mass., but it is said here | 
P . | We want merely to take all pos ‘that the price will have to rise more. 


|plain after each conference that no| question of world disarmament,. both 
naval and -military. | 
Dr. Vicuna said Chile would use the 
Washington Conference as the basis 
for her program. He explained that 
Chile was making an effort to. bring 
about disarmament in South America. 
The commission occupied itself 


terests, has made a strong appeal to 
the fighting attitude and adventurous 
instincts of young Ireland. 
Discipline is Growing 
In the second place, Irish troops 
have now fought tinder their own offi- 


Volunteers Line Streets 


DUBLIN, July 7 (By The Associated 
Press)—The great response to the 
call to arms of the Provisional’ Irish 
cers in the Irish cause, and the tra- Free State Hoverament was shown to- 
largely with final discussion of the |dition of disciplined loyalty is/rapidly the Welsinwtoes paras <pey y 
three outstanding plans for disarma-|growing. Every day the Irish Army’ gars Bush Barracks, es. well as the 
ment, two of them presented by Lord|as a war weapon is hardening and | ahaa 
Robert Cecil, and the third by Lord strengthening in the hands of the. : ; — 
‘Esher. The commission also decided ‘ Provisional Government. On inclina-' 
‘upon an appeal to the thinking peoplejtion here to regard the Dublin fight- | 
of the world to assist in bringing{ing as an apera bouffe or to trace! 
about disarmament. frre understandings and arpange- | 


I!lincis Central entployees, at Burn- | sible precautions,” he said, refusing | ‘before it would be profitable for| René Viviani, for France, made an:ments between opposing sections in: 
side, who refused to join the walkout.|to amplify the announceemnt. 'Britishers to sell here. The price has ‘address pointing out the tremendous ‘Ireland, is. declining, although the | 


Police dispersed the mob after Mrs. | | ‘difficulties of disarmament under the | representative of The Christian set! 
Truck Forced to Retreat 


— i Nad 


wants RADIOGRAMS 
SS. Noordam, terdarn for New 
docks at Hobokem tomorrow. ~ a 
- §S. Berengaria, Southagnpton for New ~ . 4 
York, docks at North River tomorrow. =. eS 
SS. Carmania, Liverpogl for New York, — + 
docks ‘at North River fomerryy. a eg es eg 


Friction In Chicago 


A 


— << 


mess : 
= 
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WANTED _ 


MECHANICS anp H 


, been steadily climbing in those terri-| 
, -j;ence M Mm: 
Julia Gabel, wife of one of the Illinois | present conditions, but said fair prog- | ence enitor yesterday received fro 
CONCORD, N. H., July 7: (Spécial) | 


tories which did not accept Mr.! | - 
Central men, held the attackers at bay | ORIN TE deaiond’ witok cmehenean 
ange goa they attempted | —The first friction in the railroad | 
Picketing of railroad shops ‘contin- | strike in New Hampshire occurted at. 
ued in num*rous parts of the country | Concord yesterday when a& fruckman! 
and several arrests were made. There ¢r'eg to deliver a- consignment of 
was a general impression in rail cir- | bedding for the men employed at the 
cles however that the trend of the'p g mM roundhouse. Strikers pre- 
strike was toward peace and hope WaS | vented the delivery and. forced the 
expressed that Mr. Jewell would be ‘truck to retreat to the railroad freight | 
brought together with the United qepot, where the goods were unloaded, 


States Railroad Labor Board's (WO put on a train and shipped by train,’ 
diplomats in mediation—Ben ‘!about 1000 yards, to the roundhouse. | 


Hooper, the chairman, and W. L. Mc- |About 60 are at 


Menimen, one of the three Labor mem- | 
bers. 

Railroads, enn Walle. continued to 
employ new men and the ultimatums 
to return to work next week or forfeit 
all seniority and — rights stood 
effective. 


Moulders Ont in Sympathy 
Strikers were reported at various 


points to be straggling back to the old | 


work at Concord and 
the strikers claim that the recruits | 
are deserting after brief experiences. | 
At Dover, N. H.,'a statement is a 
by the railroad that one-half of t 
places made vacant by the strikers | 
have been filled. 


Pickets Are on Duty 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., July 7—Lines 
of pickets were thrown out by the | 


Hoover's fai i le. ress was being made. 
Front sis peomeal ed sa sclboroh Lord Robert Cecil declared. he felt: 


to co-operate tag 
have hoisted their prices to around $5 | the present meeting had done more 
'to put a concrete plan before the world | 


La ton at the time, as compared with | : is 
-$350 at the co- operating mines. than any previous meeting of the com-| 


Meafiwhile Congress is agitating for | Mission, and that the commission had ;, 
an*immediate settl®ment of the strike, approved in effect plans which made, 
The Federal Trade Commission has possible worldwide disarmament. He 
forwarded to Congress a statement of | added that the three projects adopted 
profits, productions, @nd operating , would be brought before the assembly | 
conditions at the mines. Some sena-|of the League of — in Sep- 
.tors and representatives are seizing tember. 
this opportunity to demand that the | 
Government nationalize the mines in. 
‘the public interest. | 


ALFRED C. CLARK MANSION SOLD | 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
The canvass of the coal stock of the!) NEW bh gere aul ' HE  mocg 
electrical. and artificial gas public; mension oF Anred Vorning <iate in 
utilities. as of June 15, shows an aver-, Pighty oy onto - Ming oe 
' frequently mentioner n connection 
‘age of 53 days’ supply on hand, acc ord- | with thé project of a municipal -resi- | 
ing to F. R. Wadleigh, chief of the | dence for the Mayor of New York, has | 
newly organized coal division of the: been sold for'a price said to be $1,250,- 
Department of Commerce. ' 000 to a purchaser whose name was not 
A great many utilities are receiving | made public. 
current supplies from non-union pro- | 
duction and on the basis of their cur- BIDS ON FREIGHTERS ASKED | 
rent encroachment on stock it seems | Kastern Steamship Lines Ine. has re-; 


7—The former | 


| 


loyalist property, 


here had not expected Mr. : 
would make an effort to capture Mr. . 
de Valera but would rather give him | 


‘in Dublin, 
(here are satisfied that the Provisional | 
Government has shown great skill in| 


‘events in Ireland which emphasized | 
‘the destruction of public records and | 
and the lives of! 
numbers of conspicudtiid civilians and | 
Mr. de Valera‘'s escape as the most | 
outstanding features of the. fighting. | 


' The aim of this analysis was to show | 
‘some elements of pre-arrangement in} 


all this fighting. However, authorities | 
Collins | 


an opportunity to escape. In this re- | 


spect, and in its methods of conduct- : 
ing the highly difficult street-fighting ' 


the military authorities | 


avoiding the danger of making mar-| 


\tyrs and thereby of alienating the | 
| Srowing sympathy of the Irish public |. 


with the forces of law and order. 
The Provisional Government is faced 


with a grave military problem outside } 


'of DubHn, and its political problem is 


N. Y., Nu H. & H. R, BR. 


waged against 
United States 


'T} rates: 


Upholsterers, 70c per hour. 
Machinists H 


their places of employment at 10. -. 


This is not a strike against the railroad, it is a strike |[ 
a reduction in rates of pay ordered by a 4 


, Mncihiaiatie: Boilermakers, Blacksmiths, Sheet Metal | 
Workers, Electrical Workers, wie est Pipe-Fitters, . 


- 
’ , 


‘PERMANENT. POSITIONS. _ 
The Committee : of Federated Crafts notified =f 


that ‘their nven would-lea, = 
M., July 1, 1922. + 


Railroad Labor Board effective July a 
| Men are wanted to take their erp at the: following If 


' Pt es 


lpers, Boilermakers | Belgien: Black- 1. @ 


smiths Helpers, Sheet Metal .Workers Helpers, © 
trical Workers Helpers, 47c per hour. ‘ 


Car Inspectors and Repair Men, 63¢ sat hour. 


| que: sted bids from several shipyards for! no less serious. The assembly of the | 
‘the construction of one, two. or possibly | new Dail is awaited with the keenest | 


three freighters for service between Bos- | interest to see how the groups align | 


i ton and New York. Ships will have! 
‘overall length of 283 feet, three inches,| themselves, and whether a compact 


| 1400 deadweight tons and develop a speed; bloc will develop on which Michael | 
‘Collins can steadily depend. Cathal | 


jobs in uncertain numbers, but these 
reports reflected no weakness in state- 


ments from union headaquarters. Mr. 
Jewell reiterated that the strike was 


striking shopmen around the Cedar {| Mr. Wadleigh said that théir stock 
Hill Shops of the New York, New ! Would last about 12 to 15 weeks. 

Haven and Hartford Railroad today, | 
while railroad police in force patroled 


Illinois Miners Consider: 


virtually 100 per cent effective. 

Mr. Jewell exhibited telegrams from 
women’s auxiliaries of shops crafts 
organizations expressing support. He 
announced also the first sympathetic 
walkout by exhibiting messages in- 
forming him that 2500 moulders en- 
ployed on railroads had joined the 
ranks of the strikers. 

At Wichita, Kan., 50 stationary fire- 
men and oilers joined the strike. 

A small number of shopmen em- 
ployed by the Chicago, Peoria and St. 
Louis railroad at Alton, ‘Tl, returned 
to work. 

Striking shop menof the Dakota 
division of the great northern offered 
to volunteer their services without pay 
in any case where trouble is threat- 
ened. 

Additional wage adjustment cases 
not included in those covered by recent 
decisions were set for hearing by the 
Railroad Labor Board today. 

E. H. Fitzgerald, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Clerks, 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers 
and Express Employees; D. W. Helt of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men; Timothy Healy of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Stationary 
Firemen and Oilers, and E. J. Manion, 
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| Ready, chairman of the system feder- 


the company’s property there. The 
company claimed to have put at work 
seventy more skilled mechanics. 

The various crafts in the system 
federation held individual meetings 
this forenoon and received reports re- 
lating to their own trades. John C. 


ation, addressed the striking shopmen 
at Waterbury and Hartford. The New | 
Haven road announced that it would 
send five additional engines to Phila- 
delphia to be repaired. 


AMERICAN GIRLS' 
SHARING IN GAMES 
IN PARIS OPPOSED 


Opposition was voiced against the 
proposal to send American girl] ath- 
letes to France for the athletic meet 
to be held there.in August, during a 
meeting of thé physical, uenesiten 


section of the National Education As- 
sotiation meeting in the High School 
of Commerce yesterday. 

Miss Cynthia Weston of the physica! 
education department of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, presented a paper 


extolling the growth of athletics 
among women and recommended that ' 
steps be taken with athletic associa- 
tions throughout the country to form 
a group of representative athletes for 
a trans-Atlantic trip. Dr. Dudley A. 
Sargent of Cambridge opposed the 
project, stating that the entire subject 
of athletics among women is lacking 
in definition, that France is. going 
ahead blindly without needed caution, 
and that the trip for American girls 
would be of doubtful value. He said 
that it would result in undue noto- 
riety and unpleasant publicity. . 

As a result of this and. simflar 
speeches action looking to participa- 
tion in the Paris track .meet was 
omitted. 
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Separate Coal Strike Peace | of 11% knots. 


mf 
doen 


te 


CHICAGO, July 7 (By The Associa- | | 
ted Press)—-Action in two coalfields | 
looking toward a resumption in work | 
has been taken by miners, it was | 
learned here today. | 

Opposition members of the Illinois | 
executive’ committee, United Mine | 


BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD. 


Workers, let it be known that Frank 
Farrington, president of that organi- 
zation, at @ secret meeting yesterday 
in Springfield, had received condition- 
al authority to negotiate a separate 


MEN WANTED 


wage agreement, and it was learned 
that in Kansas the followers of Alex- | 
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tory as 


Boston and Maine 


Railroad 
Signal 


* 


Men having knowledge of both 
electrical and mechanical signal 
maintenance—70 cents per hour. 


47 cents per hour. 
To Take the Places of Men on , 


Strike 


Permanent Positions for Comnpetent 
Men Whose Work Is Satisfactory, 


APPLY TO ° 
‘ Room 255 
Old Fitchburg Station, Boston 


Office Always Open 


Permanent positions for competent men whose work is’ satisfac- 


Machinists, Boilermakers, Blacksmiths, Sheet Metal Workers, 
Coach Repairmen and Plumbers—70 cents per hour. 


Gas Welders (Acetylene)-—¥5 cents per hour. 
W 
Men anted Car Inspectors ‘and Carpenters—63 cents per hour. 


Machinists’ Helpers, Boilermakers’. Helpers, Blacksmiths’ Help- 
ers, Electricians’ Helpers, and Sheet Metal Workers’ ee 


APPLY TO 
Room 309 North Station Boston 


TO TAKE THE PLACES OF MEN ON STRIKE 


+ + 


ote 


a 


_ a 


ne 


APPLY AT 


W. T.. SPENCER, Superintendent. 
Boston sion 


Ox-Welders, 75¢ per seep 


ROOM 479. 


Fourth Floor, South Station, Boston, Maés. 
Office Open Daily, 8 A. M. to 6 P. ML 


F. S. HOBBS. Superintendent - 


Boston & Albany Railroad” 
MEN. WA N T E D- 


ment with this Company. 


To fill positions vacated Saturday, July 1, 1922, by men who left } 
‘their employment without notice and in violation stern amet: 1 


Permanent —— for men who are competent a as 
| | Machinists and Helpers 
‘Boilermakers and Helpers: 

Blacksmiths and Helpers 


Welders (Acetylene Gas) 
Unskilled Labor | = : 


5 


* 


APPLY TO 


“°# DENVER, July 7—A balance sheet is- 
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that upheaval must come a readjust- 
- .mjent, but it seems as if no one wants 
~a readjustment for himself, although 


‘great undercurrent of American life 


bus Glee Club which during’ the last 
half_ century ‘has sung at many na- 
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PRESIDENT PLEADS 
FOR PARTY UNITY 


Appeals to Republicans for Har- 
mony in Lieu of Individual 
Personal Activities 


COLUMBUS, O., July 7 (By The As- 
sociated Press)—President Harding in 


‘an address here last night made a 


vigorous appeal for harmony in the 
ranks of the Republicgn Party. Too 
many who profess to be Republicans, 
he declared, are attempting to “attract 
attention to themselves,” instead of 
working for the good of their party 
and .country. 

The President said he did not care 
to be a “soloist,” but added that some- 
one had to act as director, otherwise 
there would be no harmony. He spoke 
at an open-air banquet which cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Columbus Republican Glee Club, of 


which he was made a life member,/ 


last night. 
Harmany Comparison Made 
Prefacing his remarks with the ob- 


servation that a glee club never would | 


sing in harmony if the tenors insisted 
on receiving special attention because 
they were tenors, and the basses did 
likewise, Mr. Harding declared 
‘would be impossible to preserve party 
harmony if individuals and groups in}: 
the party took the same “slant on | 
things.” 

Several hundred men and women, 
most of them actively identified with 
the Republican Party, heard the Pres- 
ident’s address. He reminded them 
that the party is sponsor for the Gov- 
ernment today, and added that “we 
would be better off if all who wear 
the badge were Republicans at heart.” 

“You seldom stop to think, of the 
inheritance, of the present Aliminis- 
tration,” declared Mr. Harding,* add- 
ing that he meant to take no “fling at 
what went before.” 

“But there was a saturnalia of ex- 
penditure,” he continued, “with some 
nations spending to bankruptcy and 
the United States to madness. Out of 


he is eager to have it for others.” 
“Brotherhood of Nations” 


The President was loudly applauded 
when he referred to the achievements 
of the recent armament conference. 
He declared he could say with satis- 
faction that the United States had 
played a splendidépart in bringing the 
world back to order. 

“This nation,” he added, “has helped 
to establish a brotherhood of nations, 
and we ought to bring the spirit of 


i Michael I. Pupin, p 


it ; 


MEDAL IS AWARDED _ 


Fis Achievements in Elec- 
trical Research 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, July 7—Senator 
Guglielmo Marconi last night received 
the Jolin Fritz Medal, the highest 
award in the bestowal of American 


engineers, given annually for “scien- 
tific and industrial achievement.” He 
was honored with the gold medal! for 
the invention of wireless telegraphy. 
Dr. Elihu Thomson, to whom the 
edal was awarded in 1916 for his 
achi¢vement in electrical engineering 
and research, made the presentation, 
hailing Senator Marconi as the great 
pioneer in wireless, the individual re- 
sponsible for “safety on the high seas” 
and the other ‘“beneficient results” 
aoe have followed his invention. . 


Field of Unlimited Possibility 

further tribute Dr. 
fessor of electro- 
mechanics. at umbia University, 
said that no one would dare to chal- 


In paying 


lenge ths prediction that the inven- |” 


tion of wireless has opened a dield of 
unlimited possibilities for all the 
‘world. It is confidently expected, he 
said, that eventually wireless will 
| girdle the globe and that “articulate 
speech will be transmitted from the 
old to the new world.” 

In acknowledging the honor con- 
ferred on him, Senator Marconi de- 
scribed himself as being doubtful 
about continuing to “make good” in 


in the United 


tions of his frfen 
States. , 
“Tt have long réalized that in 


America, more than anywhere else, 
the most cordial and generous en- 


endeavor to apply science to useful 
and practical purposes,” he said. 


Good-Will Tendency Hoped for 

“Tl consider myself fortunate that 
much of my early work in radio has 
been carried out in this céuntry, for 
I cannot help feeling that you realize 
that wireless communication has be- 
come useful and often necessary, on 
sea and on land, besides tending to 
increase and simplify the facilities for 
closer communications between dis- 
tant people on this earth, thus con- 
tributing, I hope, to make: good will 
take. the place of the unrest and 
mutual suspicion which unfortunately 
seems at present to be a dominating 
feeling among many nations. 

“It is indeed a great distinction and 


‘ encouragement to further efforts, be- 


ing received—as I am, I may say, in- 
variably received in this country, and 


that brotherhood a little more to the} 
front in the United States.” 

During his speech tHe President re- 
iterated his declaration, made on July 
4 at Marion, that this nation cannot 
tolerate *group or class domination 
through force: There can be no dom- 
iriation, he said, but the will of the 


to meet here among my frierids those 
who represent the best intellect in 
applied sctence as exemplified in the 
persons: composing the great national 
engineering societies of America.” 


MAINE MAN'S PRIZES | 


people as expressed in the laws of 
this country. 

“Tt law cannot be maintained,” the 
President continued, “then the Repub- 
lic itself is menaced.” . He stated it 
was consoling to realize that the 


was in a forward direction, and that 
“nothing in the world can stop jt.” 
The President praised the <dlum- 


tiorial eonventions, and participated in 
every campaign, declaring that “By 
your singing you have done more for 
your party than any of us have done 
Wy solo work on the stump.” 


GREAT WESTERN SUGAR COMPANY 


sued by the Great. Western Sugar Com- 
pany displays current assets as of May 


FOR ESSAYS-AWARDED 


CHICAGO, July 7—An Australian, a 
Japanese, and a native of Indiana 
today were announced as winners in 
the Dow Essay Contest for the 7000 
forejgn students in American colleges. 

Oswald Goulter of the College of 


Missions, Indianapolis, was awarded 
first prize. The second prize went to 
Colbert N. Kurokawa of Dickinson Col- 
lege, Carlisle, Pa., and third honors to 
Miss Isabella Bux of Depuw Univer- 
sity, Indiana, 

The contest was conducted by the 
Intercollegiate Prohibition Associa- 
tion. The subject matter was limited 
to discussion of alcoholism and pro- 
hibition. | 

The prizes were given by Fred N. 


81 of $21,392,983 and current liabilities 
of $577,513. The surplus is $19,520,439. 


Dow, editor of the Portland — 
Portland, Me. 


PARTY CHIEFS MAY RISK VETO 
IN DETERMINATION ON BONUS 


Effort Continued to Avoid Break With President—Little 
(Chance Seen for Subsidy Bill : 


: Special from Monitor Bureau 
‘ WASHINGTON, July  7—Another 
White House legislative conference is 


scheduled for*President Harding and 


the Senate leaders on the former’s 
return to Washington.* 

The President will be informed po- 
litely but firmly by his Senate man- 
agers that nothing ig to be gained by 
pressing the ship subsidy bill to a 
vote before adjournment. He will be 
informed that rising opposition be- 
cause of its subsidy features and the 
controversy over the amendment pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor on Shipping 
Board vessels, lead to serious doubt as 
to the possibility of passing the bills 
at this session, 

The subsidy is a question that, like 
the bonus, will have to be threshed 
out between the Executive and Con- 
gress before its determination is inal. 


Seek Definite Bonus Action ~ 


So far as the bonus is concerned, 
Republican leaders’ will go to the 
White House in a conciliatory mood. 
They believe that something definite 
must be done about the bonus before. 
elections. Either it must be approved 
in one form or another or else it must’ 
be dropped. With the tariff consum- 
ing most of the Senate's time it is 
necessary that some sort of agree- 
ment be réached between Cohgress 


~ and the Executive if the session:is to 


“be ended as they hope it will end, 


“during September 


At recent conferences between Re- 
publican leaders it was determined to 
ask the President again for a definite 
expression of hig attitude on the 
bonus. While the,bonus support is so 
strong in both houses as to warrant 
the belief in some quarters that .it 
could be passe@ over a presidential 
veto, yet Senate leaders are anxious 
to avoid such an attempt if necessary. 

President Harding has informed his 
party spokesmen repeatedly that he is 
opposed to the bill in its present form 
and keeps reférring.them to his letter 
to Joseph Fordhey, chairman of the | 


House Ways and Means Committee, in 
which he advocates a sales tax as the 
method Qf financing the bonus. Yet 
the leaders are not satisfied with this 
answer. They will tell the President 
that a sales tax is an impossibility and 
will seek to induce him to modify his 
demand. : 


May Risk Veto as Last Resort 


If the President continues unyield- 
ing in his position that the bonus 
must finance itself, then the conferees 
will endeavor to reach some agree- 
ment satisfactory to themselves as 
well as for Mr. Harding. That failing, 
they will risk his vetoing it. 

Thus far the program of the re- 
mainder of the session includes the 
tariff and bonus, the Capper-Tincher 
grain futures bill, the Liberian loan 
meagéure, and the rivers and. harbors 
bill. If President Harding can bend 
the Senate to his will, an effort will be 
made to eer the subsidy bill onto the 
program, but Republican leaders have 
no faith in its chanc@s for passage. 


Bonus Enactment Promised 


Washington, July 7 (By The Asso- 
ciated Press) —“There will,be no ad- 
journment of Congress until the sol- 
dier’s compensation bill has been 
made a.law. It will be taken up and 
disposed of under a special agreement 
as soon as the tariff bill is passed.” 

That promise was made today by 
Porter J. McCumber (R.) of North 
Dakota,, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, to Mrs. H. R. 
Smith of Whitman, Mass., who deliv- 
ered a third petition bearing 1,000,057 
signatures, for enactment by Congress 
of the soldiers’ bonus bill.. Mrs, Smith, 
dressed in the uniform of the Salva- 
tion Army, was accompanied by a 
score of veterans when she presented 
the memorial 

“It’s heavy and certainly had some 
weight,” said Mr. McCumber, as the 
grasped the bundle. 

“We hope it wi have some weight 
in the Senate,” Mrs. Smith responded. 

“It will,” the senator replied. 


TO SIGNOR MARCONI} | 


American Engineers Recognize 


face of the high hopes and expecta- |. 


couragement is given to any honest |. 


phe the Western Provinces. 


Ser of Their Visit to Winnipeg 


e. station, A “Bynge of Vimy,” 


bala ad yee sang 


The Covernor-General of Canada and Lady Byng Are Makin 
The Photograph Shows Th 


f 4000 School Children Who Were Spg¢cially Trained fo Sing in Ensemble on the 


Their First Oficial Trip 


em Listening to a Chorus 


CANADIAN PREMIER 
TO SEE MR. HUGHES 


Effort to Prevent Higher Farm 
Tariff Likely—Reciprocity 
May Be Disscused 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, July 7—Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of Canada, is to 
see Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary 
of State, on Wednesday. It was said 
at the State Department that the con- 


ference was arranged through the 
British Embassy, but that its object 
arid scope had not been defined. 

The best informed opinion here is, 
that the primary object of the visit of | 
Mr. King at this time is that the 
effect of the proposed tariff on Canada 
may be set forth authoritatively. Not 
only are the high duties on agricul- 
tural products ag passed by the House 
maintained but most of them have 
been increased by the Senate commit- 
tee. The farmer influence is so strong 
in Congress that there seems little 
possibility of reduction anywhere 
along the line. If the proposed duties 
go into effect, however, it will greatly 
injure Canatian farmers and repfre- 
sentations will doubtless -be made 
where it is believed they will have tlfe 
most effect, that it is to the advan- 
tage of the United States to have a 
prosperous neighbor rather than one 
too depleted in her main industry to 
prove a profitable customer for other 
commodities. 

Reciprocity is still on the statute 
books of the United States, but there 
is a clause in the pending tariff bill 
providing for its repeal. The Cana- 
dian Minister of Finance was in 
Washington asking that this be 
omitted from the bill last spring and 
made representations to the members 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the desirability of fostering 
reciprocity rather than exclusion be- 
tween the two countries. His efforts 
were without ‘avail, however. It may 
be that the Premier wil again refer 
to this important subject in his con- 
ference with the Secretary of State. 

It was in 1911 that the great cam- 
paign against reciprocity was carried 
in Canada, the country being placarded 
with quotations from .:a speech by 
Champ Clark to the effect that it was 
only a question of time until the United 
States would annex Canada. The 
Laurier Ministry fell and with it reci- 
procity. 

In the United States enough Repub- 
lican votes were mustered to vote with 
the Democrats and pass the measure. 
It has since been dormant, however, 
because of the failure of the Canadians 
to act favorably. The present Cana- 
dian Government favors) reciprocity 
and would be glad to vote for it if the 
United States will agree not to insist 
upon a repeal of its act. 


MEXICO TO PROTECT 
_RARE SEA ELEPHANTS 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., July 3 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—-The Island of 
Guadalupe, ~just off the coast of 
Lower California, has been declared 
a government reservation, and the 
killing of sea elephants thereon per- 
manently forbidden’ by special execu- 
tive edict of President Obregon, which 
appears in the last issue of the 
Diarfo Oficial reaching the Mexican 
“Consulate-General in San Francisco. 

Sea elephants are rapidly approach- 
ing extinction, and the large herd on 
Guadalupe Island has been seriously 
reduced in recent years by the in- 
roads of American hunters from San 
Diego and San Pedro. Henceforward, 
a guard will be maintained 6n the 
island to pfotct these rare animals. 


LADY’ WILSON DECLINES 
LONDON, July 7—Lady Wilson, wife 
of Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, has 
declined the invitation extended to her 
to stand as Unionist candidate for Par- 
liament for North Down, her husband's 


late constituency. 


7 
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GERMANY’S PLIGHT 
BLAMED ON TREATY 


Former Chancellor Urges Confer- | 


ence to Stabilize Mark 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

CHICAGO, July 7—“Germany’s only 
hope for restoration to a sound ecé- 
nomic basis lies in a New World con- 
to modify the Versailles 
Treaty and effect stabilization of the 
German mark,” Dr. George Michaelis, 
Chancellor of the German Empire in 
1917, under former Kaiser Wilhelm, 


told a body of Chicago, business men 
yesterday afternoon. He then urged 
that such a conference would only be 
effective if Germany -were permitted 
to meet with the other nations. 

Dr. Michaelis has been a delegate to 
a convention of the World’s Associa- 
tion of Students, held at. Peking, 
China, being now on his return trip. 
He left here last night. He is a con- 
servative, not falling in line with the 
present German democratic régime. 

He expressed himself as having 
swung over to fayor woman suffrage, 
saying that in the German woman he 
sees the best weapon against Bolshe- 
vist forces. He said the woman keeps 
the family together and balances the 
opinions of men. 

He referred to the danger of unem- 
ployment in Germ&ny, which he said 
is particularly threatening, and linked 
with it the danger of Bolshevism. Dr. 
Michaelis is interested in student wel- 
fare. He said that the feeling of bitter 
hatred existing in the past between 
students and workmen is rapidly being 
wiped out. Now, he points out, stu- 
dents are having to work alongside of 
workmen in the factorses in order to 
pay their.way through the university. 
“This has been beneficial toward 
breaking down the class feeling,” he 
said. 


NEW GENERATOR 
FOR FERRY BOAT 


Will Use Direct CuventTo Be 
Tried Out in California 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, July 6—The General 
Electric Company has announced a 
new type of turbine generator, using 
direct current, which will be used for 
the first time in two ferry boats now 
being built for the San Francisco- 
Oakland Terminal Railway Company, 
to be ready before the new year. 

The ferries will be double-ended 
and equipped with ‘a 1299 horsepower 
motor at.each end. Only one motor 
will operate at a time, the one at the 
stern being used according. to the 
course. These motors are to be driven 
by steam turbine generators rated at 
1100 kHowatts, or about 1500 horse- 
power. 

The electric apparatus will be con- 
trolled from the engine room by a 
mechanism simplified by the use of 
direct rather than alternating cur- 
rents. The New York municipal fer- 
ries use an alternating current. 

The new turbine generator will 
give San Framcisco ‘its second elec- 
trically-driven ferry line. At present, 


the General Blectric Company is in-. 


stalling a Diesel engine electric drive 
on one of the boats of the Golden 
Gate Company. 


FEDERAL AGENTS SEIZE 
KENTUCKY DISTILLERY 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. July 7—Federal 
operatives today seized the Paxton 
Brothers & Co.'s distillery, five miles 
from Lawrenceburg, Ky., and 400 
barrels of whisky stored in its ware- 
house. 

Seizure of the property was author- 
ized in a telegram from Roy Haynes, 
federal prohibition commissioner, fol- 


lowing recetpt of a report from fed-'' 


eral agents that 189 barrels of 
whisky had been stolen from ware- 
houses in the last two weeks. ° 


a genuine western welcome when he |, 


occasion of his first official visit to this 
city on his tour of western Canada. 
Greeted by thousands at the railway 

popular 
leader of the Canadian armies during | 
focus for a battery of cameras, and 
after he had gratified the wishes of} 
the cameramen*by posing for them, 


the official reception pafty, including 
civic and provincial 0! fficials,- to the 
City. Hall, where has was. sit crcgaisd @ 
welcomed. 

During his inspection of the guard 
of honor, Which gave the royal salute 
upon his arrival, Baron Byng gave 
abundant evidence of those character- 
istic traits which made him so popular 
dverseas with the thousands of 
ans under his command. Discarding 
all formality, he addressed any mem- 
ber of the guard who wore a decora- 
tion gained in the great or South 
African War. 


During the course of his one day’s 
visit to the city, the distinguished 
guest was made an honorary life 
member of the Canadian club, whom 
he aduressed ‘at luncheon. In the af- 
ternoon he inspected 1500 Boy Scouts 
ang Wolf Cubs lined ip. in the troop 
formation. He was particularly 
pleased with the Wolf Cub movement, 
which originated in Winnipeg. Later 
in the afternoon he witnessed the 
spectacle of 4000 school children go- 
ing through a gymnastic display. The 


arrived in, Winnipeg ie gan on- the; 


the great war, immediately became the 1 


Gacialeietcnannd of pad oye recety ed! ditt oe: 


he Governor-General and bi 
lett in. the for Portage | 


other Manitoba towns the party will 
tour . western Canada, returning to 


he was escorted by Sir James Aiking, |: 
Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba, and 


di-- 


Manitoba in in September. 


UNION PACIFIC: ROAD | 
BACKS COURT'S ORDER. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., July 30 
(Special Correspondence)—The Union | 
Pacific Railr Company, which | 
favors the separation of the Southern 
Pacific and the Central Pacific, as 
-erdered recently by the United States 
Supreme Court, has retained Frank R. 
Devlin, formerly president of ‘the Cali- 
fornia State Railroad Commissién, to 
tour all the states of the Pacific slope 
to present: the arguments in favor of 
the separation. . Mr. Devlin will have 
five speakers under his direction, and 
has opened the campaign in Nevada. 

The Union Pacific asserts that the 
separation of the two lines will result 
in the establishment of another trans- 
continental railroad, which will open 
new territory to development. Oppo- 
nents of the separation point-out that 
the Union Pacific favors it because, 
eventually, it will be able to get-con- 


trol of the Central Pacific. 
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Before, leaving last 


— 


another honorary , he 

“My greeting has been so 
and so sincerely cordial that I anu 
able to find words adequately to con- 
vey my gratitude; but I cannot help 
feeling that England’s warm manifes-. 
tations were not toward me as an in- 
dividual, but in my capacity as a rep- 
resentative of the millions of Ameri- 
cans overseas. 

“I have gathered an immense fund 
of information respecting England's 
judicial procedure which 1 will try, to. 
digest on the ocean with a. vfew to 
presenting the main: features of the 
system to the American. Bar .Associa-. 
tion Convention in August. English 
practice simplifies the procedure by. 
embracing both law and equity in a 
single action. Preliminary ‘hearings 
compel both parties to sisclose the 
evidence that is relevant on each side, 
so that when the issue is presented 
in court it can be expeditiously dis- 
posed of.” 
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BROO YN BRIDGE TRAFFIC cUuT 
pecial from Moniter Bureau 

NEW YORK, July 7— Brooklyn 

Bridge, which was opened to traffic in 

1883, will be devoted hereafter exclu- 

sively to the use of horse-drawn 

vehicles. AJl motor traffic will be 
diverted to Manhattan Bridge. 
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Drawings made 
by our arlist 
from our own 
V otle~ and 
Dotted Swiss 
Dresses with 
navy blue 
grounds, and 
- from our on 
\display of Sum- 
mer Hats. 
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Voile Dress, 20.00 
Lace Hat, 2000 


New 
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SA 


sea 


Voile Dress, 16.75 
Timbe Hat, 20.00 
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DRESSES 
MANY OF FINE ENGLISH Vome 


|} {50 18° oe° » 25.00 


/ 


fae HANDLER & CO.’S Dresses are auhide a decidedly favorable 


impression this season,—due: to the wonderful quality of imported 
'. English material. from which many of them are made; due to the 
charm of their many styles; and due to the individuality of their trimmings. 
Big tuxedo or surplice collars are of lace trimmed white organdie. . Flying 
panels are knife pleated, tucked of piped with contrasting material or 
taffeta. Wide sashes are of self. material, of organdie or ribbon. And many - 
interesting features are found in novelty embroidered patterns, in effective 5 
drapings, arid the beautiful collars, cuffs dnd vestees made especially 
order for these dresses. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON 
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TEACHING IDEA CONCEIVED IN MOUNTA 
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PEACE EXPOSITION 
PROPOSED FOR 1930 


Foreign Relations Committee | 


Talk on International Educa- | : ay ai al re 
tional Co operation | Pa. i | | “We can wipe out the enttre illit-| After Miss Minnie Nielson and I had 
Plans and recommendations for the Te — i + eracy of our country before, 1930, if Mag a im mages . igs "4 
coming international educational con- | Cae 2 ae | : : we only try,” said Mrs. Cora Wilson ota, the wa took up wor 
| sae wae vcs. alle ia | Not long. afterward he sent a chal- 
gress in 1923, which probably. will be | Fe Re Suns a, a : Stewart, President of the Kentucky e to other wardens, ‘There are no 
held in conjunction with the 1923 an- | . = ee o ae Bs np ie ‘ [ihteracy Commission ga fll roe gana our prison. Can you. 
nual meeting of the National Educa-' Bes Soa s af ‘fe of the National Illiteracy Commission. ma us . 
tion Association were discussed at the | ce § Ss ae ae: i " “Although there are 5,000,000 illit- BE noc gi, Meret WN ograigpe | oe 
meeting of the National Education. i eee oe oe | a if [erates in our country, there are '105,- try. Our aim f% +. aioe this out by 
Association foreign relations com- | i eS Bs Bi , 4 000,000 of us who can read and 1980. We want to make every citizen 
| , i , : : write, and if we can only gird our- Want tO MEEe Overy 
mittee at Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston: , er ‘ on ia selves for earnest work, that blot on|°! ‘he land feel that it is e disgrace 
University, yesterday afternoon. x ; ; Bi ’ . “ cae: palinn ‘cai $6 atabiontan® for any citizen of ours to have to 
Th i at tn el eat: Eas cnn gee : Mrs. Stewart, who is the founder of make bis mark or be hindered from 
@ program presented by | . oan i ? ! am wth es | ; Pr 9, voting secretly at the polls because 
Augustus O. Thomas, superintendent See Se eta i ae Cy hs a = ) the, famous “moonlight schools” of he cannot read the ballot. 
of schoals of Maine and chairman of ¥ Be i as eee MR ; Kentucky and, through them, of thé"... work in Kentucky has al 
: ates : | << 3 sie ne pre) ae ioe = whole movement for the education of y ways 
the committee, called for’ invitations | Bisse. ats bs pe ms % bs. oy ‘ adult illiterates, talked yesterday to a had a devotional aspect. Our little 
to 45 nations to participate in the con- | ea Be Baie: & Be | | reporter for The_ Christian Science | mountain schools dpen their sessions 
ference and was adopted. The main | eo al ‘ fea SO eee Be ee Monitor, about the way in which the} >y religious exercises, and tn all our 
objects of the proposed congress will 4 : /, es fae go fe ae: : SPR 623 idea ‘of this work came to her. Since |*@*tbooks are passages from the Serip 
be to promote peace and good will / Ea #2. eee Yee ae SS, its inception in Kentucky in 1911,: it | tures. We believe that as God te! 
among the various nations of the a | Fs eF mae Saar ae bas grewn to be one of the important |US about Himself in a Book, it must 
earth; to. bring about a world-wide MOYES | e a ~t ¥ mee, | activities in American education, rep-| Dé, His Purpone tet teed we find 
respect and tolerance of the rights , LIS a eee es ae ee mn} PF oe Be resented by commissions in almost allo) Y 1 TiN th Bible is the first de- 
— : ~ , nif Beis tas the etates and the large educational / ‘24t to re . er : 
j sire of most of the people, who comes 
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and privileges of all nations; to in- NS = MAY : 
culeate intogthe hearts and minds of) \ * ss a bass ih, We associations.. Mrs. Stewart is in Bos- hools.” 
the world’s future citizens the spirit- 1 | | Y | : ton to report on its progress to the’ Our schools. 
ual values necessary to further the!bers of the association feel, which | | assembly of the National Education : . 
aims expressed at the Conference on} cannot be more satisfactorily taught i eae Association and to the National Coun-| TE STS REMOVE 23 
Limitation of Armament; to secure; by means of the visual method than . s cil. . , ks 
more accurate information and more by the old oral process. : a ) ee ‘ie, Convinced of Wrong Attitude SCHOOL FRICTION: ai 
adequate statements in the textbooks | The association perfected its per- : a aN | of! ie uy i srintendent-of y ack . 
used in the various countries* of the | manent organization at its recent SS ae : F Pte 33 é: ae ee Was serv Soha una ha ee. n- 3 : e 5 : 
world and to bring home to all man-/ meeting and re-elected its temporary . ; 1 3 Rta ga a 4 oon of thaumiien n- drgge—cnncomrinpen Intelligence Ratings Helpful m >. 
kind the absoluate necessity for uni-! of s to® , . ‘ear. SSS e So a . ' | er 
ead sence. § sworn - serve for the coming year Se 3 es tag tas when I a eae erygew ygpe v4 Elementary Work if E. 
: ies me “uh Se we ee Ba Ro RO CR teaching ults read and w , 5 a 
mance Expostsen Ste maneuion We ae Case Mehootn ee ; . te ‘ Before that I had-taken it for granted,/ The value of intelligence tests, both 
ae edie ak colame. president; A. C. Balcon, assistant su- | Bb Ce Es P — oe : ge a bs pel cathe — nt to the pupil and. to. tRe teacher was : 
“tha e National Haucati 4€a~- | perintendent of Newark, N. J., public Be St See : i Bits “ne ° | C the - eéting ~ the de 
tion promulgate the idea of a world | schools, vice-president; Rowland Rog- SSS ae SES Re ! enue 2: BS <a who knew acento gates eye ~ eat it chad ‘od ber haha 
| ; a ” ers, instructor in motion picture pro- SSS WSS. eae ae Bruhn eae aaa better to spend the effort in ching rtme . tary education 
peace exposition in 1930 which will) quction of Columbia University, corre- . : cae : és ra a children. But several incidents that | in Jacob- Sleeper Half thig afternoon, 
brin together the nations of the! sponding secretary: Don Carlos Ellis, SS WSS 3 a pias te eR | 
os <i: thei test contributions | former director of motion picture sec- 7 NaS SSS et : ey a ronnie showed | The time practically is when the 
svtncscli = Sees CO " | tion, United States Department of Agri- PORE SS " Rr te at me ae é. 4 to practice of giving pupils 7 velipogee 
to education, commerce, society and / culture, recording secretary; Charles — SSS kr Pe ee a An old mountain woman use tests and ratings can be , 
government” was approved by the H. Mills, publicity director, Boy Scouts x BB ER SSS eee Ce ey bring me the letters from her daugh- they have proven their worth : . 
committee 42 America, wa arg — sayy B. RE | 3 Re PN ter. I would read them to her re ling the danger of mal 
hi . | Ellis, superintendent of schools, Spring- pe ee gers wr , swers. and I did it glad REE 
According to Dr. Thomas the move- | feld, Mass.; David Gibbs, superintend- ere tS. Shinteiate that T om ‘doing Gea sane Pusey tia pt ae ay Nome 8 | 
ment may result.in a spirit in which @/| ent of schools, Meriden, Conn., and|., 8 goth ts Rae ; ) j on which results, accor | ng to (m. 
rc -| James J. Reynolds, district superin-’ Ses aes ice.’ She stayed away for a long speakers. ; ye ei ps aie a 
friendly competition for the better- | ; I SE Sea aS cath Wh h | Ls ae | 
ment of mankind, securing for every- | tendent New York City Board of Edu- Bee ey time, and I grew anxious. en 6 ie A. BE. Winship, editor of the Journal te og 
body more equal ‘opportunity and the | cation, state vice-presidents. Ba , came back, she held her daughter's) of Education, outlining the aot 4 
removal of any unjust discrimination | = a, ‘| ) eT haenod a yr go the lementary ‘education, and. suryayed ae 
against an eople because of race, EDUCATORS TO PAY | Mee de ! oe opes pture. reid Rng 
araed or fortune. In the new spirit | es ' }old woman said, with tears running | Holmes of the Graduate School of Bd-. 
Dr. Thomas believes that there would 4 il down her face. ‘I got a primer and) ucation at Harvard Upiversity under © "j 
| A VISIT TO HARVARD | | : larned myself.” And in some extraor-| whose direction much of the intelll- 
| : dinary way, that is what she had i geance testing work has. been developed a 
| | A 
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be no trace of international hatred. 
Enthusiastic approval of the pro- done. She spelled out the words for/ not only for use at Harvard but at. 


posed international educational con- | ‘me. D-e-a-r M«o-t-hae-r, and. said. | 
ee 4 a . | ° -e-a-r M-o-t-h-e- ’ *, preparatory schools throughout e : 
lng Pg a coe | Will Be Guests of Officials and | © alr’ antes ‘It seems like there’s alwhys been a | cowatry, took for his > The. Gok - oa 
| : (Spe eke wall between Janey and me, but now | erg] Philoso of Base and Pro- .. s* 
I can read with my own eyes what|motion im "Rialation ning, oor aha a. 


sentatives from Tzechoslovakia, the | Have es to See En- : so ie 
Chanc Speakers at National Education Association Meetings | Ee ie eis hae cae tama 9 


Philippines, Chile, Armenia, and ‘ U , t cC. | 
Japan. | lire University \sroup | Left to Right, Top—jJohn H. Beveridge, Superintendent of Schools of Omaha, Neb., and President of Depariment of Superintendents of “within the same week, I talked Other speakers’ and.. their subjects ' oa 


ee or cae open dg nm Harvard University officials will en-| National Education Association; Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Frankfort, Ky., Founder of Moonlight Schools, Vice-President of with a middle-aged man, handicapped | were N.. B. Hilligas of. Teachers . = 
Citizenship League of which alee is tertain the members of the National | the National Education Association and Chairman of [literacy Commission; Augustus O. Thomas, State Superintendent of Public ; in business because he could not | College, Colhumbla Universitys “tntelli- . ‘a 
secretary, said that, in addition to fur- | Education Association this afternoon Schools, Augusta, Me. ) read, and with a boy who had missed | gence and Standard Tests as a Su 
nishing speakers and literature to de- | at 4:30, and Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, | Bottom—Jesse H. Newlon, Chairman of Commission on Research Agencies, Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Col.; Peter A. Mor- a coveted opportunity because’ he plement to the Teacher's J lene 
fine in the schools the meaning of | President of the university, will ad- lenson, Superiniendent of the Schools of Chicago. 1 could not write. Tt came to ite like &@'Lincoln Owen, principal of - 
American citizenship, and preparing | dress the delegates and teachers at fa Fi ‘. re revelation that these people should School, Boston; “Measuring the : 
material for the use of teaching staffs, | 6 p. m. in the Harvard Union. The ed- | , have @ chance. : |pacity of Pupils and the: Em 
the league is co-operating with educa- | ucators will assemble on the steps of | CLEAN READING IS DEMANDED zines which he beHeves to be destruc- “Eager to Learn of Schools"; “The Contributions of 
tional agencies abroad for the promo-| Widener Library at 4:30 p. m., from tive of the mentai health of the; «wip the aid of the teachers in my | Measurement, to: Education,” Harriet 
tion of international understanding. which point guides will conduct them youth, dnd censured the newspapers country, I opened schools for the | ™¥: Barthelniess, department of ele- 
Int Cont through the Various buildings of the of the country for the manner in mountaineers. We. held them on/|™entary education, Teachers College;. 
nternational Conference university group. which they treat stories of crime and | | oontight nights—that ie how ,they| ‘The improvement of Educational Op- 

The organization has been instru- William B. Owen, the association’s ; ? scandal. In this connection he said: got their name. The little school portunities Throtigh Better Measure- 
mental largely in vitalizing the idea| new president, and the new board of | ; ; . ; ; Bao always admired the stand |) uses were ctowded,~and’ the people | ments and Groupings of Children Ac- =. = 
of an International Bureau of Educa- ee ee to ‘mea the | Mr. Siders Seeks to Have Convention Condemn Literature erty Bicng i publinhina’ the ee a were so eager and grateful to learn oe ere? rns « W. L, Cox, eo 
tion, the organization of which was | oe een eee Pand B | . ; news and informative notes it carries, |that it hurt you to see them. In the} 34 Oe ees ee ae 

ginning at the Frog Pond, Boston Which Carries Degrading Influence ©. | rst I they learned how to write | New York City; “The Value of Téste, 
the primary aim of the International | Common, at 3:30 p. m., continuing at | I believe the stuff printed in newspa- | TS" Tesson tney et Florence Holbrook; Forestville: 
. ee ee | e 1 Saat ‘their names, and in the middle of the | #/0rence Holprook, Pores , 
Conference on Education, called by/the Charlesbank Playground at 4/ A resolution condemning all litera-; they are taught to be careful of what Pers generally makes young people lesson. an ’old man stood up and! CB!cago, and “Co-operation 
the Netherlands Government for Sep- | 0’clock Saas . | Tt a " cynical and causes them to question ' : \ P Civie’ O igati nd oo] 
o'clock. ture which Gorrupts the morals and\they think,” said Mr. Siders in an in h d t if he w i cam ec’ Organ ons a Schoo] | 
tember, 1914, she said. At the con- On the program will be an exhibi- 58 lterview with tati ¢ Th hether “there is any fundamental |Shouted, just as if,he were in a D thorities.” M L. Snow. 

' tl gee Ae ithe patriotism of the people and ask- a ee ’ meeting, ‘Glory be to God! I.won't 8, yra now. 

ference of delegates of Allied Societies | tj f basketball : in- | P peol iC ' , ood in human nature. E; ; saat de Teach ub 
ition of water basketball, a game in , | Christian Science Monitor. Bar” haw ic k more’. Be- Seattle Grade T ers Club, 

for a League of Nations during the| vented by James H. Crowley, superin- |{"& that it be made unlawful to sell | | Any paper appealing to the best |28vq to make my mark gny @ Wash Sake ae 
Peace Conference at Paris, the secre-|tendent of Boston playgrounds; an| Printed matter which is barred from | Readers Should Be Warned that is in people and praising the vir- |fore you knew it, they wero writing “fe heacachsdeiies Le | 
tary of the league introduced a reso- | athletic badge competition by the boys | the United States mails has been pre- | “The erotic, sacrilegious and putrid| tues of the many rather than the |their names over everything, barns, SUMME. SCHOO ae OF 
lution providing for an International | of the Thomas N. Hart School, where | Pared for presentation to the National | ideas concealefl in attractive printed | vices of the few is worthy of public sheds, walls, even barrel staves. R | L, US 
Conference and an International Bu-| every boy has passed the test; cart- | Education Association by Walter R.| matter sap the intellect, dry up the/| support and interest. The Christian “Next we taught them how to read, SIMPLIFIED SP . 
reau of Education. wheel and rope skipping by the girls; Siders, superintendent of public | proper emotions, and enfeeble the} Science Monitor is one conspicuous (a little ut a time. They were eager,', | ee ee 

‘will, All such literature should be'| example of this type of paper, and | pathetically eager, to read in the Bible. Such simplified ‘spelling ‘Words ‘1 A Oe 


Mrs. Andrews said that international | ¢ h ball, rin | schools in Pocatello, la. Mr. Siders is | 
Sia trustee of the association and was | labeled ‘Mental Poison’ and have a/ fortunately there are other représen- |‘ “The schools were wonderfully suc- “markt,” “formd,”. “entoli””. 


co-operation in education has long : 
~stio known as an important element get mew thee ae ee interest ‘for three terms a vice-president. i skull and crossbones on the cover.” tatives in this country.” cessful. People came who had never “siend,” used in @ ‘Harvard 
in the progress of civilization, and! in the traffic games, it is said by edu-| “Our young people cannot have a; Mr. Siders expressed his strong dis- Influence on Citizenship \ ‘been able to sign their names or tOlannouncing ai summer course’ fi 
should be more fully recognized as an| cators all over the United States that /|Cclean, wholesome view of life unless ‘approval jof certain types of maga- Th ' wad the ballot at the polls. One of “Shorthand for General Use,” caused 
e kind of reading done by children|ihe pupils was a man 98 yeurs old ¢ Apne “isl A 
agency to promote the complete devel-| thousands of school children have ‘ in the public schools of th tr pup , ‘ : ‘;much comment today in college cir a (aah 
opment of the idea of co-operation and} been taught how to conduct them- , : a ee we s of the country|Another man, well past middie life,/gng among delegates of the A ne 
of law. The league, the secretary| selves when crossing streets. These | aes 7 plays an important part in determin-| walked 20 miles to town and back! maycation Association, 80 ey ie 
stated, believes that a durable peace| novelty games were invented in : 3 | ing the kind of citizens they will make, |#82!n to get one of the books. In/in Boston. od sees 
depends ultimately upon an educa-| Boston. tn the opinion of Mr. Siders. “I am|™0OS8t cases the books that we gave, 
tion which creates inspiration for| Gov. Channing H. Cox, of Massachu- ok is Ware atécan convtetion thas tt them were the first books our pupils ' 
democratic freedom throughout t he! setts, and Miss Charl Ormond WIiI- RO og bi Serr ry 8 cuon a had ever owned. 
world. liams, retiring president of the Na- Pg oe ee we should lead the ch#fdren to useful As there were almost no textbooks 
Besides Mrs. Andrews, Dr. Arthur} tional Educational Association, re- Bee he re eee citizenship, we must keep their mindg | suitable for this kind of teaching, Mrs. 7 
B. Dunn, of the Junior American Redj ceived the members of the association Pe eee a clean and open,” he said. Stewart prepared a series herself. ever, that the course is not a part 6£° 45) 
Cross, also spoke on behalf of the|in the Hall of Flags,’ State House, Feet Sane oe a ‘The teaching of literature and urt,|The simple reading lessonsaleal with )ineg oficial program of the ool. % 
organiaztion with which he is con-| yesterday afternoon. Col. Jesse F. Bp See Be ro while it has its ssthetic value, has a| Subjects that would interest the moun-/|George Dewey of Ney York City is> 
nected and asked for co-operation! Stevens, Adjutant-General for Massa- AR re go far greater moral value. There iy|tain folk and benefit them, subjects |in charge. Ete i oe oo 
from the National Education Associa-;} chusetts, and members of the Gover- ight nash aes fie a ea ‘ample proof that everything which|such as farming, gardening, cooking, Spr caprarcanae ae a en nH ae 
tion in the educational purposes of} nor’s military. staff, formed the escort a: : : goes into one’s mind fits or unfits him | road-making, fire prevention, ev ——————— wee Fe eau 
the Red Cross. The session closed |for,.Governor Cox and Miss Williams. es ee for his duties as a citizen. ing booth, the bank, the care of live: Cx ove Ee 
with a'general discussion of plans for| During the reception a military band| , eae # ee “In the northwest an active cam-|stock. There are forms to illustrate | ZVWSCALPIN a 5 ea 
the coming international educational] | played at the foot of the marble ‘stair- as Bi. ae ae paign against unpatriotic, immoral, the writing and addressing of letters , ; eo kta 
conference in 1923, and with a number; case. Miss Williams’ mother, Mrs. : Sees and degrading literature is being con- and the making out of checks. At the | Fourth St.,. West : Main 91 | 
of recommendations from members ag | Crittenden Williams. and Mrs. I. W. re ducted. Fraternal organizations, Ro-| end of the book, are simple selections ; CINCINNATI, O. 
to what can be accomplished at that Hughes, Miss Williams’ sister, occu- ee tarians, and churches have become|ffom the Bible, the parable of the, ; 
time. pied seats back of the receiving pay. , eis , interested in the movement. . mustard seed, of the tares of the field, | noe 
The Nebraska delegation, more than a ae “Along with clean pictures and clean|#Nd other passages dealing with the} ) > 
VISU AL TE ACHING 70 strong, had its convention break- ee art we-must have that sort of Iitera- | country. u y ea 
fast at the Lenox Hotel yesterday. ad ture which is inspiring, uplifting, and|. “The State of Kentucky jhelped us | tee 
METHOD POPULAR |°2""011,,& Pearse, Jesse Newlon, e gives the right ideals of life. The sort|>¥ @ppointing an illiteracy commis- ! 
W. H..Morton, Joseph Moore (Philip- : of literature which makes one believe sion to extend our work,” Mrs. Stewart Clearance iA 
Proposed co-operation between the | Pine Islwqds)-and Miss Edith Lothrop life is not a real, earnest struggle | Wet. on, in relating how the activity||] | Cee a8 | 
made brief informal addresses. throughout is harmful... . in the mountain schools became na- 


educators fin the United States and the : ss Bacon ton 5s ; ate 1M es ty eae 
The members of the association also ie ae “I am not condemning the be tion-wide. “Other. states took it up, | r ‘Pp ate NE Te 
n 0 Sa 4 e tter : ae 
Sieasae Gikade pad aiber vinded chan te ed aero a eee ‘by ey | Chee Yo). clate of Betton. but the citizen who porelbegy toga Patt al Meucntion | Now In rogress. an: a 
ciffe College authorities 8 of MI ee would be alert and ‘on hi ' | vom ' : ie | a 
ply A are afternoon at 4 o'clock. This evening} - | a F ltally and physically test hace, }Aseecintion; ia Federation of Women's: A radical underpricing off]. "4 
organized Visual Instruction Associa-| 288 been left free of other engage- aie | really, substantial mental dfet of read- Clubs, and othe# organizations of this. ||; Spring and Summer mércha es 
Rogers said: Boston's theat ra. . fF ren ing for the reduction of illiteracy. oppo u ity uy apparel ae 
The purpose of the organization is to The Horace Mann League will have | But while the question of what/ the accessories and home needs to | 
penment visual ee in oanobls, Ay on “ma at cate es 4 child should not read is important, . 2 ' be used for months to come | | 
to afford means of interchange of ex-| Club today a Dp. Mm, outine an a 
perience and observation in the use of | special business, including election of vee my ‘hee M ng ee Nu Good ot very definite savings. | Ds, 
visual aids, ee give opportunity for | officers, will be transacted. A matter — — “ re important, PY PRINTING | tal 
eee ae oe ee ene. a pre- }of especial importance to be taken up Mr, Siders believes. “In the public | 
other, to exchange idens as to the Rauae will be the question of incorporating schools of Pocatello we have reading | ° iS THE RESULTANT 
and problems of schools, and to diseem- ay pm oe ad, ddelhanen: | Whee courses for the pupils ‘of every’ year, | OF TECHNICAL, 
nate information generally with regard ’ | ING, PROPER EcOUIPMENT, 
to visual education, ‘nf = the romantic and dramatic events in| © with supplementary collections loane® | eatbanie nduasiéie Tale tan. 
The association will act as a clearing | American history, have been on ex- from the public library,” he said. cana eet = wm 
house for producers and educators and | hibition this week.at the Youth’s Com- “Plans are being made to give due | , 
are so engeme  Ron l yye panion Building, Commonwealth Av-| _ credit for such reading, which {6 the THEN we ane GOOD 
bulletins containing information wo ue | enue, and the publishing company has kind that counts. We hope through| PRINTERS — Ano Ane 
= °' acted as hosts to scores of teachers! © ee gg one of ne Be eye pe and ALWAYS APPRECIATIVE OF: 
throug aving the pupils complete THE PRIVILEGE OF PROVING 


films available for educational purposes. 
The organization itself will ] who have visited. the building. The 
t ob ha ddan these courses to offset the influence of OVRSELVES. * 


distribute and therefore cannot be dom- | Purpose of the pictures has been to 

inated commercially. substitute fer the usual magazine | any literature of the wrong type that Phe 
‘Exhibitions of wholesome and in-|cover one with some historical in- : ————————————————! §~imay come to their hand BS is Pile: 
structive motion pictures were given terest to the public, and especially to Walter R. Si hore “Im short, we want to teach the . DOCK Com ‘ 
under — yy ns op se a school children: The ape pre tan , rags foray gt yr to pep want gene Poa , eS aan aane : vag 

as examples of the educational pos- | Balboa discovering the Pacific, Andrew ey act, but to put double guards at DEAS own” Pathe Patnéphone, a 
sibilities available by means of the | Jackson at the Battle of New Orleans, | Pomendent of Schools, P ps on Who Condemns Improper | 1¢” gates of thelr minds, 20 that no | CINCINNATI, OHIO | a 

screen. There are few subjects, mem-/and the landing of the Pilgrims. ing insidious. influence may ‘creep in.” | ane 125-129-129 Wen Fifth St. Cincinnct 
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actually reading the best of children’s 

literature. ‘ i 
“Normal schools are the training). 
camps for the teachers of the chil- 
dren of the Nation. When we burg an 
ideal into a teacher's consciousness 
we are influencing the life of the 
Nation.” | | i 


| Mr, de Mille’s Method 
Some of the hindrantes to outside 
reading cited by Mr. de Mille are (1) 
lack of time owing to athletics, social 
clubs in school, the automobile, the 
“movie,” and the cheap magazine; (2) 
immense increase in schoo] popula- 
tion; (3) inadequacy of Hbrary facili- 
ties; (4) shortage of teachers; (5) | 
lack of home influence. a 
Under the When, Mr, de Mille says 
that the great cry of high-school boys 


building. One of the marked achieve- | 
‘ments of the plan is the saving of the 
ninth-grade children for the advanced 
schools. The child with the first year 
of the high school spent in the junior 
high now enters the tenth grade with 
‘f ee ‘much of the restlessness gone and an 
Methods of Inducing Pupils to ambition to finish the high school. 


Read Good Books Told at Helping Textbooks 
op Ciaes _ “In achieving this objective the 
Joint Session | school library has been a native fac- 
; ‘tor in vitalizing the text 8; by in- 
How libraries and schools may best, 
work hand in hand supplementing the {Seteq wmaterial of all kinds. Baueg- 
functions and opportunities of: each|iion in this imaginative age of the 
other in producing a higher and; *hild } a strong competitor in th 
broader form of education, was the | °" ; _ ict B d “child 9 
subject for discussion of teachers and pond ng ithe . arr és stag dded 
librarians meeting today in a font | oe he yr id . rl Sabin { 
session in the Boston Public Library Ie vaiua oa “dail, “8 Aga Bttve sa 
of the library department of the Na- terest seal ni rred rea wnyf disti 
tional Educatf®n. Association and the The schoo FArY, 00, 18.8 Cigtingt. 
: help im the transition steps from the 
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Education Association convention and 
of education in the United States were 
given by W. G. Cove, England's dele- 
gate to the convention and president 
of the National Union of Teachers of 
England and Wales, in.dn interview 
granted today to a representative of 
fhe Christian Science Monitor. Mr. 
Cove will sail for England Tuesday to 


Well, it appears to me.t6 be the num- } i | A 
mies st w Teething éemmsds ‘the eat {i a . wig 
schools, Teaching de the Mest} a; Sani ; 
‘talent of heart and brain. We want}, HK Agen oy tr “a pivot pd 
the best people to enter the profes-})‘#*# W weraendaraseery nigh 


- 
é ‘ 
sion, and we desire the greutest. free-_ fully competent to deal with 


}made a longer visit. ‘I 

anant one tage J weeks 

ng, throt e kindness of s 

your Pi nsec igtos RE en the 

dian teachers are meeting | 
‘feels that 


‘priflpetca London, and the Union th 


National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. 

A recommendation that, as a min- 
imum standard, there be at least one 
full-time school librarian for an en- 
rollment of 1000 elementary and high 
school pupils, was adopted by the 
Library Department of the National 
Education Association at its meeting 
in the Boston Public Library this 
afternoon. This recommendation was 
originally adopted by the committee 
on education of the Americ Library 
Association at its meeting in Detroit 
last week. 

Miss Martha Pritchard, librarian of 
the Teachers’ College at Detroit, 
Mich., was chosen president of the 
library department for the coming 
year, with Mrs. Edward Carter, 


librarian of.the public library at Port | 
Arthur, Tex., as vice-president. Miss | 


Della Northey, State stperintendent 
of school libraries ta, Indiana, was 
chosen _secretary-treasurer. The 
meeting this afternoon officially 
closes the meetings of the depart- 
néent. 


A resolution was passed by the | 


members of the department approving 
the resolution drawn up at Detroit 
regarding the use of libraries as fol- 
lows: , 

“The American Library Association 
believes that every student from the 
elementary school through the uni- 
versity should learn to use and ap- 
preciate books and libraries not only 
that he may study to advance in 
school but also that he may continue 


through adult life to benefit from the | 


resources of the libraries. 

“To accommodate this demand there 
should be a supervisor of school libra- 
ries in every state and province and a 
school librarian or eupervisor for 
every. school gystem in city, county, 
township or district. Whether the 
school library supervisor or librarian 
shall be empleyed separately or 
jointly is'a matter to be decided by 
gétate or local conditions.” 

Sabjects for Discussion 


Some of the discussions were as 
follows: “Opportunities in Junior 
High School Work,” by Miss Laura 
Grover Smith: of Los Angeles, Cal.; 
“Training for School Librarian$,” by 
Miss Ruth Tobey of Terre Haute, Ind., 
and “The Stimulation of Home Read- 
ing,” by Miss Helen Cosgrove of New 
York. 

“Books for Boys” was presented by 
A. B. de Mille of Winthrop, Mass. “The 
Child’s Own Reading,” discussed by 
Frederick G. Melcher of- New York, 
proved to be another interesting phase 
of the problem. 

“Library Work in Normal : Schod!}s 
to Fit Students for Their Work in 
Teaching,” as. presented by Miss Mary 
C. Richardson of the State Normal 
School, Geneseo, N. Y., aroused Ppar- 
ticular interest for a large number of 
the librarians, inasmuch as the plan 
discused b yMiss Richardson is that 
which has been tried out in the Gene- 
seo Normal School with success, and 
is recognized by librarians as a pio- 
neer step in a new movement. 

Mr. Melcher’s Address 


Mr. Meleher’s address “follows ‘in 
brief: “Whenever Mark Hopkins and 
his log are remembered there is the 
lingering feeling that group educa- 
tion may be but a poor substitute for 
the ideal personal trajning of the 
individual, the fear that we may be 
turning out standardized children 
from the class rooms, rather than 
well-developed individualities. 

“Those who have a vision of the 
full function of books see that while 
the boys and girls are picking up the 
bility to read they may also gather 
the habit of reading, and “with the 
precious acquirement there-is no limit 
. to the paths of information and ex- 
hilaration that may not be purgued. 
Individuality may develop without 
bounds and future engineers, sailors, 
poets, statesmen, home builders may 
find in books their start. 

“Children’s Book Week, with its 
fourth annual observance this Novem- 
ber, was started with the idea of 
giving an opportunity for all 


and their importance to children to 
join together in emphasizing chil- 
dren’s ‘reading. The librarians, book- 
sellers, Scout leaders, parent associa- 
tions, Sunday schools, all find in this 
observance a chance to bring. chil- 
dren’s reading up for discussion. 

“Not to force prescribed courses of 
reading into unwilling hands but to 
see that in so far as good sense and 
genuine love of’children and-of books 
can be a guide that the. boys and 
girls obtain all the opportunity pos- 
sible to luxuriate in books, to have 
all the fun, all the zest, all the 
growth that is hidden between book 
covers. If the child finds the way to 
his own type of reading and starts his 
own personal relation with books, 
there is no danger that group instruc- 
tion will mean standardized product.” 


Library Needed Constantly 


“In adapting the course of study to 
adolescent youth, there is constant 
need of the library,” said Miss Smith, 
“in order to enrich +he program, to 
enliven a difficult study and to inspire 
the individual child. The challenge 
by the teacher in the new note of in- 
dividual advancement finds response 
in the willing librarian and the books. 

“The library of the junior high 
schoq] plays its part in the general 
plan. It shares opportunities and 
works for the same objectives. 

“The plan of grouping the seventh, 
eighth, and- ninth grades was first 
tried in Los Angeles. Yhere are eight 


junior high schools and three now | 


sixth to the seventh, and the ninth and 


the | 
different forces in our communities | 
who have a special interest in books | 


tenth grades. The reading that the 
children do at this distinctly adoles- 
‘cent period goes far to form character 
‘and to bridge the place where ‘the 
brook and the river meet.’ The trail 
which the child follows in his reading 
makes the ‘grade’ easier from. the 
lower to the higher. schools.. 

‘In this greuping the teacher is no 
longer the teacher alone, but a teach- 
er plus a book, as in the next group 
we have the book plus the teacher. So 
‘in the library of the junior high school 
‘the librarian is one, plus the card 
icatalogue, and in the more advanced 
, Schools the card catalogue is 
Thing’ with the librarian as court of 
‘appeals. | 

Common Ground Provided 
_ “The average child appreciates the 
‘opportunities awaiting him in the di- 
| brary. The library aids the sovial 
| side of ihe junior high school, it is 
| the common meeting ground where 
, teacher and child meet informally, 
' where everything of common inter- 
est centers and where this informal, 
unacademic influence becomes a liv- 
ing factor. 

“Exploratory opportunities” is the 
somewhat generic phase familiar in 
junior high schools, defining the ex- 
cursions of the child’s mind into new 
fields. This mind traveling would be 
impossible without a library. 
| “This pre-vocational time is the 
time for reading and formulating 


assist in the building of many foun- 
dations, The .call of this rapidly 
changing world, in science, social sci- 
ence, aid methods. of teaching chil- 
dren of the adolescent age means a 
well ordered and up-to-the-minute li- 
brary. 

“The opportunities in junior high 
school work are as many as there are 
children in the schools. The .Junior 
High Librarians of Los Angeles, have 
compiled a list of books for the sev- 
enth, eighth, and ninth grades, wiih 
1800 titles. There is necessary over- 
lapping from the sixth and into the 
upper grades of the high school. This 
is possibly the only junior higa 
school list, and in compiling it, we 
were conscious of the child’s individ- 
uality as well as the school’s. What 
one emphasized, another did _ not, 
therefore, the Itst is a general ong, 

aving been compiled by a number of 

brarians.” 


oe 


Miss Richardson’s Address 
Miss Richardson’s address in part 


follows: : ’ 

“The normal school should send 
out graduates with a clear and high 
ideal of what a modern school library 
should be and do. We- librarians 
should see to it first of all that our 
students associate, during their nor- 
mal school course, with the kind of 
library we wish them to imitate in the 
public schools. 

“Second, we should give them clear 
and definite instruction in how to use 
their own library intelligently: and 
without loss of time. In addition to 
this we should give them an outline 
of lessons to give to the grades, two 
or three a year, so that at the end of 
the eighth year in school, children will 
be able to go to any public library, 
find material on a given subject for 
themselves, and in short have the 
equipment to carry on their education 
through the public or university 
library. 

“Our next responsibility is to send 
out teachers who are lovers of books 
for children as well as lovers of chil* 
‘dren, who know thoroughly and by 
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—of well known, high grade makes, 
is featured in our 

Hosiery Section 
~~in a complete showing of all the desire 


able Summer styles and colors. Prices 
always reasonable. 


177-179-181 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 


“IN DETROIT 
* SEND, 


39 E. Adams Street, Phone Main 1265 
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See ’ 
THE RICHM<ND anp 
BACKUS CO, WHEN rou 


WANT GOOD 
Printing, Engraving, Bookbinding, 
Office Furniture and Supplies 


Cherry 4700 Woodward at Congress, Detroit 


‘The | 


ideals, and a ‘well selected library may’ 


FETTER’S FLOWERS 


7625 Woodward Ave.. Phone Market 6688 


is lack of time, Life is go tremen- 
dously full for them that the only way 
to awaken interest in books, so that 
they: will read of their own accord, is 
to read them short striking passages 
from sound books in minutes snatched 
from routine periods, or to organize 
occasional half-hour periods outside 
of school hours for a few interested 
ones. The number of interested boys 
might grow in this way. He added: 

“In the absence of home training, 
or even interest, the onus rests upon 
the English teacher—he is practically 
the only one who cares. If the reaq- 


ing habit is worth while he must incul- 


enthusiasm among his boys and among 
his colleagues. ] 
reading be made to count in the train- 
ing ofboys.” * 


FEDERATION WILL 
KEEP UP ITS WORK 


State Education Associations De- 
cide to Retain Their Organization 


An informal discussion of future 
character and work of the organiza- 
tion occupied the session of the Na- 


tional Federation of State Education 
Associations in Boston University, 
Thursday afternoon. Since the re- 
organization of the National Bduca- 
tion Association and the affillation of 
practically all state teachers’ associa- 
tions with it, there had been some 
question whether there might not be 
a duplication of work by the two 
organizations. 

It was decided to eantinue the Na- 
tional Federation of State Education 
Associations for the discussion of 
problems confronting state ‘teachers’ 
organizations and such general prob- 
lems as are not on the program of the 
National Education Association. All 
states will be represented in the fed- 
eration, whether or not they employ 
an executive secretary. 

“This organization has, in the past, 
furnished information to and aided the 
weaker state associations,” said 
Charles S. Foos, Reading, Pa., presi- 


eration. “For some years, it was the 
only, agency for bringing the state 
teacgers’ organizations together, and 
is still room for it’ to work in 
eration with the Targer national 

. the National Education. Associa- 


for the establishment of the federation 
15 years ago. This, however, was the 
first meeting he had been able to at- 
tend in seVeral years. 


Sport Footwear 


Plain White 
and Striking 
Combinations 


Genuine Linen Knickers 
For Comfortable Golf, $5 


A man who buys his linen 
knickers at Hudson’s canbe sure 
that they are cut ahd sized cor- 
rectly. They are tailored accord- 
ing to Hudson Specifications and 
therefore they look and are right. 
In ‘gray, tan or white—$5. 


golfer’s comfort and correct § ap- ‘ 
pearance in the Hudson Men’s Store. 
pearance in the Madison Men’s Store. 


4 See the’ New 
‘Platinum Mounting 
“We Are Now Offering at 


_ $37.90 


HUGH CONNOLLY 


AND SON 


| State and Griswold 
| DETROIT | 


ie 


_DIfle OLY sas 
1426 Woodward Ave., Detroit 
Beach Clothes 


All ‘the newest and smartest bathing 
and beach apparel. 


cate it. He must be an enthusiast with | 
a wide knowledge of books. Organize | 


| greatest 


dent, discussing the work of the fed-. 


attend. teachers’ conferences in_that 
country. ‘ 

“I want to say in the first place 
how much I, personally, and the 
Union which I represent, appreciate 
the invitation of the National Educa-~- 
tion Association and its charming and 
capable president to this great con- 
ference of American teathers,” Mr. 
Cove said. “I have been met with 
extreme good will and courtesy. 


Zeal for Education Evident 


“Many of. your most distinguished 
educators. have been good’ enough to 
place their large and intimate knowl- 
edge of the American educational sys- 
tem at my disposal.. As in England, I 
find a new zeal for education, and one 


is glad to think ? 
In this way only can | . that the competition 


of the future jwill be to provide the 
educational facilities for 
their children. 


| 


dom for well qualified persons in ofr 
schools. 
Plea for Individuality _ e 


“It is my opinion that too much sys- 
tem and supervision crushes the in- 
dividuality and the originality ofboth 
teacher and pupil. The education 
should be made to serve the child, and 
should keep pace with the growth: of 
the child; it should not be more or 
less coerced through the grades, at 
all costs, 

“The American tradition of full, frée 
education without distinction of sex, 
race, and creed, is a noble tradition. 
I hope that the schools here will never 
again become the battleground of sec- 
tarian creeds. We in'* England know 
what these battles mean. 

“T am very puzzled with regard to 
the tenure of teachers in America. As 


‘educational problems. It is inspiring 
to watch such a large body so keenly 
listening to 80° many speeches upon 
education. There must be zeal and 
enthusiasm before this would be done. 
Perhaps we in England would get our 
business meetings over more expedi- 
tiously, And we are inclined to keep 
at what we want, when we have de- 
‘cided that it is right, until we get it. 
“I am not sure but that the danger 
of overstandardization in text books, 
in curriculum and in methods of in- 
struction will have to be watched 
here in America. Freedom is the very 
basis of good teaching. 

‘*] have had a very warm hearted 
welcome and an instructive visit. It 
is a good thing to have representatives 
from the two countries, America and 


far as I can gather from what I hear, 


England, meet together to discuss 
matters of education. It will create 


, 


I, as president, should be on hand to 
extend the official welcome.’ 
“Before leaving on Tuesday, 

ever, I am to have the pleasure of a 
visit to the Columbia University, New 
York. And I intend to return to this 
country, as often as possible, to make 
more friends and learn more of your 


ways.” 


BULGARIA DENIES AID TO REVOLT 


SOFIA. Bulgaria, July 7—The 8Bul- 
garian Government disclaims all re- 
sponsibility for the incursions of revo-' 
lutionary bands across the frontiers. 
says a statement issued by Dr. R. 
Paskaloff, Minister of Interia. The 
Bulgarian Government’s position has 
been reported difficult because of fric-. 
tion with the Jugoslavs over reports 
that the latter were threatening to 
occupy Bulgarian territory on the pre- 
text that Sofia was encouraging revo- ,° 
lutionary bands in Jugoslavia, 
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“It is extremely difficult to get a 
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store” 


There ts 
none other 
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in America 
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‘Mid-Summer Clearance of Low Shoes 
We are selling both staple and sports low 


shoes in very low price groadps. With 
exceptions Cantilever Oxfords will be ie’ ot 


regular prices. 
o4 Jacksou 


a INCORPORATED 
en’s Shop-—Washington. Bivd., at Grand R 
Women's Shop—-41 Kast Adams Ave. us 


DETROIT 


a + 


1230 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT 


July Clearance Sale 


Pla ty Were eres ack “eee on Suite~ 

loats—Gowns-—Lingerig and Sports Apparel—o 

distinctive style. ° ae . 
July Sth to Slst 


your teachers are elected everg year 


builded — 


beautiful 


T LAST. we're here in our new 


location in the won- 


, derful Stroh Building at 36 Adams 
Avenue West, near Woodward Avenue, where 
_we occupy.a Main Floor Store and the Entire 
Second Floor, with private elevator service. 


Back through the years—step by step—we’ve builded this 
business upon the firm foundation of confidence and good- 
will, and this beautiful business h&me, of which we are very 
proud, has been made possible by the loyal support and 
patronage of the thousdnds of satisfied customers we've 
served so faithfully and so well. 


Here in this new modern home, surrounded by every con- 
venience and appointment in keeping with the high character 
of our merchandise, you will find one of the largest and most 
_exclusive stocks of Furs and Smart Outergarments for 
Women, Misses and Girls ever assembled by this store—~all 
HIGH CLASS, but priced within the reach. of the most 


modest purse. 


To thé women of Greater Detroit we extend’a cordial invi- 
tation to come pay us a visit—the latch-string hangs outside 
and a hearty welcome awaits you within. 


_ 


Remember the location—it’s just across the Park, two min: 
utes’ and ten seconds’ walk from our old store:on Wood- 


ward Avenue. Won't you come? 


36 Adams Ave. West, Main Floor Store and Entir 


Second Floor Stroh Building 


Detroit, Mich. 


¢ 


and 
GUARANTEE 
ARE EXAC 
SEN TED. 


Exclusive 
Representative 
of H. Jaeckel 
and Sons, 
New York 


_ Announcing the 


FUR 
EXPOSITION 
"SALE 


For years it’s been an annual custom 
here to hold a mid-summer sale of 
Furs during August. To commemo- 
rate the removal of this store into 
larger and more suitable quarters we 
are .going to inaugurate a Fur Ex-_° 
position Sale instead of this annual 
event and have moved the date ahead. 


We are FURRIERS ip every sense 
of the word. We are specialists in 
FURS, handling only the very best 
quality of thoroughly dependable, 
properly made and correctly designed 
merchandise and you can buy FURS‘ 
here with the absolute assurance that 
you will receive 100% satisfaction. 


The prices, too, have been Made 
exceedingly attractive and you can 
make your selection from one of the 
most complete and exclusive FUR 
stocks ever shown in Michigan. . 
making your selection you will be in- 
formed exactly what kind of FUR 
you are purchasing and. what kind 
of service you will receive in wear - 
satisfaction and you will 
THAT THEY 
Y AS REPRE- 


In 


=. 


CHARACTER BUILDING CALLED 
FOREMOST TASK OF penal 


Field Secretary of National Education Association Be- 
lieves Their Primary Purpose Is to Train Citizens 


He has an unusually keen insight 
into difficult situations, and his genial 
good fellowship with those with 
whom he comes into contact has won. 
for him a large and loyal following. | 
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“The great objective of developing 
future citizens to preserve and carry 
forward the ideals of democracy, mor- 
ality, and service, is what is most 
needed in our country today,” said 
Hugh S. Magill, field secretary of the ‘ 
National Education Association, in an Mr. : 
sarah wen " eo ae of The ing methods, leaving that for the tech- 
Christian Science Monitor. @ pres-! vp iotan. “My work ig more for the final 


Refuses to Discuss Methods 
Magill refused to discuss teach-. 
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ervation of democracy depends upon | 3 : 
the veatiibtion of right objectives | 6 vective—to eae eae t aweate 
threugh public education. I am im- | 8 

more with the people than with meéth- | 


pressed, as I go about this country, | The various methods I am well | 


; ; 4 i ods. 
with the marvelous spirit shown by, e 
our citizens in the development of our | | acquainted with, and each has its fol- |, 


lowing; but it would take time to dis- 
public utilities, our streets, our rail-| i 
roads, our bridges, our farm lands, | cuss them ati, ane: > a oe 
and our cities. ested in the statesmanship of edu- 


On every side is a/| 
great desire to make the public’ 


$ prop- | cation.” 
erty of real value, to build the finest | any is not any particular method or 
and most permanent. structures, to! 


particular ak that aa 
‘ “ei Magill advocates, but it is the develop- 
develop the public's heritage. ‘ment of good strong character in the 
Schools Part of That Heritage citizens of the United States which he 
“Now the public schools are a great | emphasizes over and over again. He 
part of that heritage. They belong | went into detail, giving a complete 
to the people. They were established | definition of what he considers a good 
by, and, today, are supported by the citizen and of how the public schools 
people, to do the people’s work. Ourtin the United States can develop him. 
children are taught in the public What Makes a Good Citizen 
s «j 2 j , 
schools, and since they ultimately will The four outstanding characteris- | 


> 
ee 


life of the children at 

‘development is occasioned and 
“Complete school programs: of the 

traditional type of lessons learned 

and recited to the teacher do not fur- 

nish sufficient occasion for the 

velopment .of these qualities. 

reason, although our prescribed 

course of study is, in the onie. of the 
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, 
of their ideas of life and conduct, and 
by them are the lives of our future 
| citfzens designed. It is most im- 
portant, then, to secure teachers of 


determine the destiny of the State and 
the Nation, the public schools must 


‘be perfected in order to develop good |° 
character in our future citizens. We 
must be just as enthusiastic about; 
their proper development as we are | 
about the material projects in our | 
country.” 

Mr. Magill’s views on education in| 
America are of especial interest be- | 
cause of the work he himself has ac- 
complished in this line since 184, 
when he was principal of the Auburn, 
lil.. high school. Born and raised in 
Illinois, Mr. Magill obtained his early, 
education in a small, rural school, 
where he received from his teacher— 
in addition to the great influence of 
his mother—the inspiration to make 
himself useful_in the world and to be- 
vin by getting the best education he 
could. He had to walk miles to attend 
the only high school in his district; 
but he finished his secondary educa- 
tion despite drawbacks, and later was 
graduated from Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, from which he afterward re- 
ceived the degree of LL. D. 


lof 


Began Career in Rural School 

Mr. Magill began his teaching career 
in a one-room schoolhouse, when he 
was 19 years old, putting into his 
work the great energy and enthusiasm 
which has marked his every endeavor. 
Since then Mr. Magill has_ been 
principal of the Converse School in 
Springfield, Ill., assistant principal of 
the Springfield, Ill., high school; 
principal of the Princeton Township, 
Ill., high school; superintendent of 
schools in Springfield, Ill.; director- 
general of the Illinois Centennial 
CelePration in 1918, and field secre- 
tary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation since January, 1919. 

While principal of the Princeton 
Township High School, Mr. Magill 
also was a member of the Illinois 
State Senate, where he made a bril- 
liant record by his stand for clean 
politics and education. He originated 
the Illinois woman suffrage law, the 
first of such legislation to be adopted 
by any State east of the Mississippi. 
Of this accomplishment, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt said: “This was the 
greatest single victory for suffrage in 
eo years.” 

Author of Educational Laws 


Mr. Magill also was the author of 
other laws dealing with educational 
and reform movements. and took an 
"active part in all he believed was for 
the betterment of state and country. 
He led the fight for the teachers’ re- 
tirement law, a new teachers’ certi- 
fication. law, -an amendment to the 
revenue law granting a large increase 
of funds for &chool purposes and other 
progressive measures, all of which 
were placed on the Illinois statute 
books during the four years he served 
in the state Senate. Francis G. Blair, 
state superintendent of public igstruc- 
tion at that time, declared that under 
Mr. Magill’s leadership more progres- 
sive school legislation was enacted in 
those four years than in the previdus 
25 years. Mr. Magill has been se¢re- 
tary of the [llinois Art Commission, 
and was in 1914 president of the 
Illinois Teachers Association. 

He is in charge of the legislative 
program of the National Education 
Association and has concentrated his 
ett upon obtaining the passage by 
Congress of the Towner-Sterling bill, 


which provides for a Department of 
Education, with a secretary in the‘! 
President’s Cabinet, and for federal aid 
to encourage and assist the states in 
the promotion of education, with the 
provision, however, that the manage- 
ment of public schools shall remain 
exclusively under State control. 


On Sept. 1 of this year Mr. Magill 
. will give up his present positton as 
field secretary of the National Bduca- 
tion Association to accept the gen- 
eral secretaryship of the International 
Council of Religious Education, a 
merzer of the International Sunday 
School Association and practically all 
Protestant churches for an enlarged 
co-operative program of religious édu- 
cation, with a constituency of more 
than 20,000,000 members. 


Explains Ideal of Education 


“My ideal of education,” Mr. Magill 
explained, “is to develop citizens who 
will carry forward the welfare of the 
nation. To do this we must have 
teachérs and educational leaders who 
not ohly are well-versed in their sub- 
jects—that of course ig important 
but men and women who are active 
in the welfare of the community and 
‘the cotintry—well-rounded characters 
of high moral standing and etrong 
* personality. I believe every citixen 
should take an active part in every- 
thing of vital importance to the com- 
munity.” 

This attitude toward public service 
has led Mr. Magill to devote himself 
to for the public welfare, 
whether as citizen or leader, caring 


Yess for poularity than for progress. 


tics of a good citizen as given by Mr. | 
Magill were: 

First, he must be physically fit, and | 
‘the public schools should have good | 
imeans for developing this. 

Second, he must have mental fitness: 
not the mere acquiring of knowledge | 
'or information, but the ability to think | 
Straight and to think things through. 
Too many of our younger generation, 
our so-called “flapper-set,” are accused ' 
shallow thinking, superficiality, or 
of having no aim in life, whereas the | 
real fault lies with the older genera- 
tion in not providing proper training | 


‘in the home and in the public se hools | 


*to bring out and develop the genuine | 
character and desire for service in the 
heart of every young person. 

The third qualification of a good | 
citizen is his vocational fitness. Every- 
one ought to be able to make some cone | 
tribution to the sum of human accom- | 
plishment, no matter whether he has'§ 
money of any other means of ease. Our | 
public schools must teach the nobility | 
of labor and the joy of unselfish ser- 
vice. 

The forth characteristic is the most | 
vital—that of moral fitness, without | 
Which no one can be a good citizen. | 
The public school must keep as its; 
chief objective moral fitness and souna- | 
ness for the preservation of that w hich | 
is best in American Iffe. 


Ways and Means Considered | 


“With this chief objective held clearly | 
in mind, we can turn our attention to | 
the ways and means of attaining it,’ 
Mr. Magill said. “We have spent mil- | 
lions of dollars, and years of planning | 
to get the best means for developing | 
our material resources. Now we must 
spend our millions and put our 
thought into training a generation of 
citizens who shall be able to sustain 
and carry forward our modern civili- | 
gation in all its increasing com- 
plexity.” 

“The present generation of citizens 
must see what we have not only good 
schools—but the best schools, the best | 
teachers, and the best methods of 
teaching, even as it is seeing that its 
community and state has the bes: | 
roads, the best bridges, and the best 
public utilities. It needs to pour its 
money and its splendid energy into the 
spiritual and educational development 
as it has into its material develop- 
ment. It needs to watch its children’s 
development in school. even more 
carefully than it has watched the con- 
struction of its great building projects. 

“The people should know the type 
of person to whom they are entrusting 
the training of their children, and they 
should be just as particular about that 
as they are about the type of architect 
ans select to design their finest build- 
ngs. 

“For it is from the teachers them- 


| 


‘schools 


| the good favor of her pupils. 


selves that the boys and girls get most 


Dr. Hugh 


roivine Field Secretary of National Education Association, W ho Calls 


' splendid character, since influence is 
'so vital on the younger generation. 
“De down’ within the heart of 
nearly every one of these boys and 
girls,” declared Mr. Magill, “is a se- 
‘eret longing for spiritual realities in 
‘place of the too-familiar shams before 
them. Each one dreams of rendering 
‘some kind of service to others. But 
‘these genuine feelings are camou- 
‘ flaged under the superficial exteriors 
‘which older people have too long crit- 
‘icized without providing any effective 
means to draw out the better, stronger 
elements of character which these 


superficialities conceal. 


“It is up to us to provide public 
which will help these: boys 
‘and girls see through artifice and 
think straight—schools which will 
help them gain real wisdom, -not 
‘knowledge only but that wisdom which 
ig an element of divinity, essential 


ito goodness and to the approach of 


‘all human perfection—and this is g0- 
ing to come. 
Character Strongest Factor 

“The strongest factor in the public 
' school] is the character of the teacher,” 
‘Mr. Magill stated emphatically. “If 
'the teacher is a high type of citizen, 
‘exemplifying the noblest elements of 
character, this will have more effect 


‘in molding the character of our boys |‘ 


‘and girls than anything else. In fact, 
I am far more interested in the char- 
acter and the individuality of the 
teacher than I am in any other element 
in her qualifications. I believe a 
teacher should be as attractive as 
possible, dress becomingly, and win 
It makes 
no difference about her age—a young 
teacher can have as vital an influence 
in the lives of her pupils, as an older 
teacher. But the main thing is that 
every teacher should be sincere and 
| genuine — supremely natural. She 
should gain the confidence of her pu- 
pils and inspire them to great accom- 
plishments. 


day life.” 

“The free public school was born 
right here in Massachusetts, under the 
able hand of that great, heroic figure 


-in the educational field, Horace Mann. 


Further, I have found throughout the 
United States more of the ideas and 
fine educational ideals which had their 
origin in Massachusetts, written into 
the constitutions and statutes of other 
states than I have found from any 
other state in the Union. 

“In this alone is proof of the past 
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S. Magill 


Character Building Chief Objective of Schools 


But it is most important 
for a teacher to give boys and girls 
fine ideals of right conduct — ideals 
that they will want to live in every-,; 


‘something fewer than 50. 


Group of Officers of National Education Association : 


| Left to Right, Top—Miss Agnes &. Winn, Assistant Secretary; John W. Crabtree, Secretary; Mrs. Helen T. Hixson, 
Assistant Treasurer and Recorder. Bottom—Joy Elmer Morgan, Managing Editor of Journal; 


greatness of the educational system 
of Massachusetts. God grant that 
those who direct her destiny today 
may so guide her course as to main- 
tain her standards, and not dim the 
luster of her glorious service. ay 


ae 


FEW ATTEND SESSION 
OF UNION TEACHERS 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, July 6—The American 
Federation of Teachers, representing 
the effort to unionize public school 
teachers and affiliate with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, went into 
the second day of its sixth convention 
here today. Attendance numbered 
The usual 
policy of excluding the press was ad- 
hered to. 

A resolution recommending that all 
locals give sympathetic consideration 
to the junior high school plan and 
authorizing a committee to ‘make a 
careful study of the subject for pub- 
lication, received favorable attention. 


Ray S. Erlandson, Assistant Secretary 


(Continued from Page 1) 
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the laws and in the procedute of 
every state. In order to change the 
laws and the™procedure we have to 
prove to the American people that 
every cent now being expended is be- 
ing spent. wisely and. economically. 
We have to squeeze all the water out 
of our financial affairs and show what 
our needs are for the future. 

“The financial pressure 4s felt espe- 
cially in the growth along the second- 
ary school levels. There the revenue 
is imperative. We are vitally. con- 
cerned in the methods of raising 
money—the collection, as well as the: 
distribution, of revenues. 


Teachers Must Be Equipped 


“The second fundamental problem | stands for the Towner-Sterling educa- 
is that we cannot have great schools ‘tional bill. I 
without great teachers, Teacher train- the fundamenta 
ing is vital to the continuation of our | ‘federal leadership, federal suggestion 

We ‘and federal stimulation for local ac- 


schools along the right lines. 
must have teachers well equipped for : 


ie 


, 


é 


Educational Etchings _ | 


There are various ways of becom- 
ing county superintendent of schools. 
An investigator touring the Appaja- 
chian Mountain region inquired of a 
slouchy, indifferent youth of 24 how 
he had become county superintendent 
and he replied, fm the tone of one 
who has a great: and just complaint, 
“Well, you see, it was this way. 
didn’t want to be superirmtendent. 
wanted to sheriff but they (meaning 
the local pofiticians) made old man 
Brown sheriff and told me I’d have 
to be county superintendent for a 
while, anyhow.” His school experi- 
ence has ceased at the ninth grade, 
yet he held jurisdiction over 5000 
children. 


Miss Mabel Carney of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, cites an 
instance of lavish spending by rural 
towns for their schools. The town 
was in northern Minnesota, located in 
the iron mining district. School reve- 
nue had been so plentiful that, after 
every concéivable investment for edu- 
cation had been made, funds still re- 
mained. Finally after failing to find 
any possible way to spend the money 
for equipment, a painting was pur- 
chased for $10,000—the balance re- 
maining—and hung in the auditorium. 
But were the teachers’ salaries raised? 

He goes to all the conventions of 
the National Education Association— 
has for years. And he said, as he 
looked over the crowds in Mechanics 
Building: “Best lot o’ delegates I ever 
saw. But then,” he added, “of course 
part of that is Boston. Boston at- 
tracts th’ best.” 


Did the department of domestic arts 
in Philadelphia select Miss Clara Pan= 
cake partly ‘for the fitness of her 
name? 

It is an unusual thing to run across 
an exhibition of clocks. wherein all 
the clocks tell the same time and tell 
it accurately. But the exhibit at the 
National Education Association of 
schoolroom clocks is the perfect clock 
exhibit 


. ) 


At 8 o’clock this morning the re- | 


cational 


IMR. OWEN OUTLINES POLICY | 
TO STIR PUBLIC AWAKENING 


‘have left the entire organization and 


{ 


| maining evidence of the National Edu-| 
Association convention at/| 
Mechanics Building was a little group | 


of tattered “knights of the road” look- | 


ing for odd jobs with the moving men. p 


At the upper entrance of thse build- | 
ing one lone sight-seeing automobile | 


was On Watch. And at 8:10 a lone 


' 


| 


woman inquired hesitantly of him “Of: 
course I don’t suppose you can take. 


just me. 


But I’ve hever seem Concord . 


Lexington and I did so want to | 


a 
before I left Boston, 
often.” 


Young teachers, contemplating the 


practice class¢és to which they will be! 


sent during the last part of their nor- 
mal training, will do well to bear in 
mind the pertinent remark of a boy 
who said to the substitute teacher who 
seemed to have some’ difficulty in 


striking a contact with her pupils, | 


“Say—teacher—we know the answer, 
but you don’t ask the question ‘at 
brings it.” 


There might be material 


I come fron) ' 
Seattle and I don’t get to Boston very. 


for aj 


future school teacher in the little girl. 


with long, blond hair who stood at 
one of the Visual Inatruction booths 


all day yesterday and manipulated a’ 


small machine throwing slides on a 
canvas. She couldn’t have been more 
than 10, but she had the deftness and 
grace of long experience. 


The sun broke through the clouds 
at about 1:20 yesterday afternoon 


down town and by 1:25 the automobile | 


tour stands in front of the Brunswick 
were ,the center of a lively throng 
shouting “Canibridge, ‘ “Concord.” 
“Lexington,” “the park system,” and 
“the South Shore” and “the North 
Shore.” 


How many of the men’s haber- 
dashery shops sent salesmen to W. G. 
Cove’s hotel this morning In order to 
make it convenient for him to re- 
place that lost hat? 


| 


their work, and we mniust have fair 
salaries in order that we may keep 
teachers in the classrooms. 

“Rural education and equalization, 
of opportunities for children between 
states, within states, and within localf- 
ties, will be starred on our programs 
of work for the coming year. 

. “The needs along these two lines 
are due largely to the fact that the 
United States has never studied its 
educational system as a whole. We 


administration to tle local communl- 
ties only making such comparisons 
between communities and states as 
‘suited the immediate purposes of these 
‘smaller units, 

“Therefore today the association 
elieve absolutely in 
ideas of that bill, 


‘tivities, and federal appropriations for 
those activities. I am confident that 
the bill will be enacted into law. - 


: Siete 


shelf-. 
emptying 


The semi-annual 
clearing occasion 
which affects every 
department in the 
establishment—now 
‘going on. All odd 
lots and surplus 
lines are priced: to 

%. move at onte. - 


Boggs & Buhl. 
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Oswald Werner & Sons-Co. | 
Dyeing and Cleaning 


Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses 
Gentlemen’s Clothing 


27 (Special Correspo 


At the conclusion of Miss Carrigan’s 
address, eight pupils: of ae 
and Martin schools, 

Miss Carrigan’s direction; ‘dosoribed 
some of the activities in which they 


cluding thrift work, inv 

occupations for girls and women, food 
questions, and rug weaving. 

Mary A. S. Mugan, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Fall River, 
Mass:., spoke on “ 
Problems of Supervision.” “The New 


4 Curriculum in the Social peingerhe Ha was 


the subject of the address delivered 

by Harold O. Rugg, associate see 
sor of education, Teachers - 
Columbia University. 


UNIVERSITY: TO TRAIN ~ 
COMMUNITY LEADERS 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Cal.,Juns 
)—The ex- 
periment of offering courses in com- 
munity leadership at 'Stanford Uni- 
versity proved such, a success’ last 
year that it will be repeated this year, 
from Sept. 18 to £3. The university, 
the League of Pacific. . Municipalities, — 
the California Commerciak =e 
Association and the aes 
Bureau will co-operate in 
the curriculum and participate 
conduct of the coreg of 

This a part hay "Lyman an 
gram of Dr. 
make o eied th Uni 
tant aid and a ‘Datverai 
cial and civic life of northern 


equipped to act as poterse rons 


is widely appreciated throughout 
fornia, and the opportunities for tans ce 


trained men and women areé virtually 
unlimited, either in humber.or in 
scope of work. It is to help in meet- 
ing this demand from communities 
that the annual wéek of training is 
given, in addition to a regular ee 
on the same subject open 

the collegiate year.: 


‘A seat Her Neck 


There is something betwitching»: 
ly simple ont Fagg about a bias 
fold of © worn around the 
neck of w an or bee -_- KR 
stand up to the — 
softly, for it 


worn either way. 
50c, 1.00, 1.60 -— 2.00. 


Several pretty models with 
sleeves; guimpes for women who. 
} wear extra sizes. Priced 2.00. 


| | ~—Neckweer, Street Fieor. 
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Housebold Goode of Every Description ~ 
Tel. 6400 Hiland PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Management of 
LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
RESTAURANT 


had taken part during the year, oe | 
estigation of 


~ 
\? 
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foraia. The need for m en and women 


n-or fold beck {]. 
wv. Betty ene 
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TEACHERS CHEER PROF | 


FOR ALLIANCE WITH FILMS|ies 
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®schools, as set forth in five addresses 


“*- University Thursday afternoon. 


tra pit of the Boston Opera House 
were crowded last night at the gen- 
eral meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Several hundred 
late comers stood behind the scenes, 
or sat on the steep steps that go down 
beneath the stage or up into the flies. 
Even with the crowding the audience 
was cordial and the convention ended 


how to deal with the politicians who} 
sit in judgment over what history we; 


shall teach. : 

“When the new leadership shows us 
how to establish the democratic prin-: 
ciple through Americanization, it will 
teach us how to make the classroom 
a democracy without\the danger that 
the new freedom shall become anar- 


its formal general program with en-/chy. It will show us. how to: make 
thusiasm. , the practice of citizenship as appeal- 
The principal speaker was Will H.;ing as athletics is now!” 


] layes, director of the National Asso- Racial Distinctions Assailed. 
ciation of. Motion Picture Producers. | In his address on ‘The Resporel- 


His subject was the “Improvement of) pility of the College and University,” 


Motion Pictures,” and he appealed | 
' _|Dean .Holmes laid stress upon the 
earnestly to the teachers for their co  primaty shin of @easéracy, the wii 


operation in making educational pic- | . 

tures that should be pedagogically cation of human purpose. He pointed 

sound. The power of motion pictures | 0Ut the apparent contradiction between 

over the child’s thought, he said, was | this ideal of education and the recent 

incalculable, and he offered the use of |movement to reduce racial groups in 
the universities. He said: 


the facilities of the industry for neces- | , 
' “In our national life as a whole 


sary experimentation. len , e tal aiatine 
here is no room for_racia : 

Guidance to Citizenship ‘tions, if we are to accomplish this 
Other speakers were Miss Mary Mac-/ unity of purpose. But the matter has 


Skimmon, president of the Massachu-| another aspect when it comes up for |. 


setts Teachers’ Federation; William | settlement in a particular, selected 
C. Bagley, Teachers College, Columbia | college. Effective work for the unity 
University; Henry W. Holmes, dean of | of the mation cannot be accomplished 
the Graduate School of Education, /jn q relatively small student body, if 
Harvard University,and James E. Rus- there ig an abnormal proportion . of 
sell, dean of Teachers College, Colum- races not to be found in ordinary life, 
bia, who under the general topic, “The! .nd a large preponderance of any one 
Democratic Awakening Requires In-/racial group. This group tends to be- 
telligent Citizenship and the Highest|come suspicious, segregated, on the 
Quality of Leadership,” discussed the/| defensive, and this may prevent unity 
responsibilities of the classroom jin the college altogether. : 
teacher, the university, and the elec-| “It is on this high and open ground 
torate. that the problem of restricting any 

Miss Chari Ormond Williams, the| race group in a college must be met.” 
retiring president of the association,! Dr. Bagley presented the report of 
presided, and after an ovation in which|the Editorial Council, in which he 
the members expressed their regret made a spirited defense of the Towner- 
at the resignation of Hugh S. Magill,! Sterling bill and expressed the objec- 


School Wo 
bi Training for 
"> *  twoadest meaning is the function of 


i ‘* | the ~.social studies in the public 


‘perspecti¥¢,. and enlarge and enrich 
‘his conception of citizenship,” said 


_. gehool, » 
on “History as a Social Study.” ‘“His- 


- “in which the student may learn to 


continuity. History gains in signifi- 


* are 


“solid fact the class discussions soon 


field secretary. Mr. Magill made a’ 
brief speéch of farewell. 

Miss MacSkimmon spoke on the sub- | 
ject, “A New Type of Leadership to | 


Carry Out the New Policies.” She | 
said: 


“We should rise to protect our pro-| 


fession from insult. A new l@adership 


tion of fhe members to beimg termed 
“socialists” or “theorists” because 
they supported this measure. 

Before the meeting there was a 
musical program under the direction 
of John A. O’Shea. . The soloists were’ 
Thomas Quinn, Nora Burns and Joan 
Parsons. ~ 


‘Mr. Hays Appeals for Co-operation. 


Between Teachers and FilmyProducers 


Mr. Hays proposed that tle two 
groups study the demand for peda- 
gogic pictures and the ways and 
means to be employed.in supplwng it. 
He said that much had been done so 
far with motion pictures as an instrp- 


mentality of instruction but that the 
surface had only been scratched. 

He prophesied that a series of mo- 
tion pictures would be adopted s00nN | 
by boards of education as textbooks, 


are now adopted. But he said that the: 

pictures must be scientifically, psy- 

chologically and pedagogically sound. 
Two Main Objectives 


In outlining the new effort of the 


achers in. its consummation, © 
this is true, you, of. course, have a 
Special interest in the second great 


cooperation. _.—sr_«: | 
“The influence of the motion pic- 
ture on our national life is, indeed, 
absolutely. limitiess—its..influence on 
our taste, its influence om our con- 
duct, its influence on our aspirations, 
its influence on our youth and its coh- 
sequent immeasurable influence on our 
future. - 
and shall—be protected just as we 


protect the integrity of our’ churclies,: 


and its- quality must—and shall—be 
developed just as we develop the 
quality of our schools. 

“I teH you, a movement earnestly 
and sincerely inaugurated and carrie 


objective, and for the attainment of 
both ends I want your sympathetic; 


so its Integrity must— | 


Equalizing Opportunity Is Declared. 
Colleges’. Duty in Dr, Holmes’ Address 


“Democracy cannot be _ satisfied 
merely with the maintenance of law 
and order,” said Dr. Holmes. “Citti- 
zenship in a democracy does not mean 
mere freedom from _ interference, 
whether by kings or by. other privi- 
leged persons. Even the establish- 
ment of the rule of the majority is 
not the fulfillment of the ideal of 
democracy. Nor is it enough that 
the road be kept open to talent. 

“The ideal. of democracy is that 
every citizen shall be able’to partici- 
pate in the discussion of questions of 
common concern, to understand com- 
‘mon aims, and to guide his own life in 
the light of that ~ understanding. 
Democracy requires of education more 
than a mere defense against the evils 
of illiteracy... It demands the‘ develop- 
ment of positive loyalty to common 
ideals that are understood and free- 
ly adhered to. Does this mean that 
the common resources must be used 
to give every: man and woman a col- 
-ege education? 

“Mental and educational tests show 
that there are limits beyond which 
it is unprofitable .to educate many 


may be given with great profit to 
many who do nof now receive it. 
“There is an economic selection at 
work which the colleges, even those 
maintained by the ‘State, cannot 


wholly overcome; but at least they 


motion-picture industry to make pic- 


tures cledner and more of a real aid 
to education and a benefit to the peo- 
ple, Mr. Hays said that there were 
two great objectives behind the move- 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


IS SOCIAL 


STUDIES. OBJECT 


to Be Made Aid 


citizenship \ in «its 


at the meeting of the national coun- 
cil for .the social studies in Boston 

or- 
ace Kidger of ‘the , Technical High 
School, Newtonville, Mass., was chair- 
man. } 

“In the study of history we must 
give the student a bdckground and 


Miss Harriet E. Tuell of. the high 
omerville, Mass., speaking 


tory is a practice ground,” she added, 


make sound judgments and appreciate 
social situations. 

“Wells has presented history not as 
a tale that is told but as a human 
experiment; he has shown the man 
in the street what it is to be the,heir 
of all the ages by presenting history 
aga progressive series of acts. This 
makes it possible for us to see our 
own generation im its relation to the 

t and gives a sense of historical 


cance as it explains the present. 
“One who is to teach history as a 

social study needs to know history. 

I have noticed in certain quarters 


‘what seemed,to-me quite an exag-/|th 


gerated fear lest the history teacher 
know too much history in proportion 
to the other subjects. Granted that 
some knowledge of the allied eubjects 
is required, sound training in the ele- 
ments of historical criticism and a 
broad reading in historical literature 
absolutely essential. If the 
téacher is not well informed she soon 
is floundering beyond her depth. She 
is in constant need of inférmation for 
‘instration or to show parallels and 
contrasts. ; 


Co-operafion is Needed 
“Moreover, without firm footing in 


degenerate into a guessing game and 
the pupils are learning to jump at 
conclusions. The habit of jumping at 
conclusions ig highly dangerous, ex- 
actly contrary to the purpose of our 
work. If that goes on we shall need a 
new Socrates tp tell our young people 
that, whereas they think they know 
something, they know nothing.” 
Neither the scholarly specialists of 
the universities nor the educators 
themselves are able to handle the 
problem of social studies alone, said 
J. Montgomery Gambrill, Columbia 
University, New York City, speaking’ 
on “Some Aims of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social dies.” “There 
must be co-operation between these 
two. groups,” he said. “The spcial 
studies present a particular problem. 


together” these . 


In this fleld there are prejudices not 


tk, Often Considered Obstacle to Graduation, 


in Future Efforts 


found in other fields, .There are vari- 
ous groups which do not feel that their 
subjects. aré being “given a proper 
place in the curriculum. -There must 
be co-operation instéad of competition. 
The only way to do this ‘ts, to bring 

groups ‘of aimasyat 
views and interests and~get thenr’ 
to working on common problems. 
This is the duty of the National Coun- 
cil for Social Studies, to bring to- 
gethér these groups, not to make the 
course of study.” 

“It is not sufficient in education to- 
day merely to hand out information 
and expect the. pupil in later life to; 
make the proper appjication of this 
information,” said Jesse B. Davis, 
supervisor of, secondary education for 
the Connecticut Board of:Education, in. 
an address on “Social Studies as an 
Aid to the State.” “The boys and girls 
too often) feel that when the examina- 


tions are over they need never think? 
fof those ‘subjects again. They have 


been studying with the wrong motive 
in view and we are largely to blame. 
They have regarded their work only 
as an obstacle in the way to gradua- 
tion. We must help the pupil to carry 
over the application of that which 
they are studying into the problems of 
their present-day lives. As teachers 
of social studies we must learn how 
to make the extra-curricular activities 
and the everyday lives of the pupils 
é laboratory in ‘which to work out 
the principles we are teaching in these 
subjects.” } 


- Lack of Uniformity. 


There is a general lack of —unifor- 
mity in programs for the presentation 
of social studies, Mr. Davis: stated in 
advocating the establishment of a 
minimum of work in social studies for 
graduation from. high school with a 
larger amount for special cirricula. 
“We have done todo little curriculum 
thinking,” he said. 
we broke away from the curriculum 
systengand opened up the elective sys- 
tem. In-this we went too far, and now 
there is a reaction toward a more wise 
grouping of studies to meet the de- 
mands of well-defined groups of stu- 
dents. 

“In ‘working out the grouping of 
subjects, we must consider the broad 
aims of secondary education and at- 
tempt to outline courses which will 
offer the boys and girls in the several 
groups training that will give them 
the idealg and ways of thinking lead- 
ing to the kind of citizenship for 
which we are working and upon which 
this democracy depends.” 

A paper on “The Freshman Course 
in Oltizenship at Dartmouth College,” 
by Hayes B. Crothers,/was read by Mr. 
Kidger. \ J. Lynn rnard, supervisor 
of social studies for the state depart- 
ment of public instruction in Penn- 
- gage told of the work in that 

8. 


“Some years ago! 


ought to counteract it. This isga prood- 
lem in the administration Of pub- 


as for the leaders among the people 


in the United States was advocated by 
Dr. Russel, who said that the train- 
ing of the followers was by far the 
more difficult because of the wide- 
spread ‘flliteracy and the many na- 
tionalities. 

Ability to give expert service would 
bring its own reward, he said, be- 
cause the people who do things well 
would be sure to’ take pride in their 
work. -Then, too, he said, the-ability 
to give an honest day’s work, whether 
in professional pursuits or manual oc- 
cupations, was the first step in the 
evolution of the conservative citizen. 
He stressed the value of vocational 
training and said that in that direction 
was to be found to a,certain extent 
social well-being and civil order. 

“Must and Shall Be Done” 


“The character of our work in the 
past,” declared Dr. Russell, “even in 
the public schools, has been formu- 
lated according to the needs of those 
who are going forward to positions of 
leadership. -What are we going todo 
for those Jeft behind? Is it possible, 
through schooling, to contribute to 
the contentment of the masses? My 

swer is that just because it must 
He done it can be done and will be 
done. by the school-teachers of Amer- 


c - 
tre training for leadership, or rath- 
er opportunities for training leaders, 
were ‘a sufficient guaratitee of the 
safety of the State,.we should be liv- 
ing in a political millennium. Nowhere 
else in the world is provision made 
for so many aspiring candidates. for 
leadership or for. so many different 
kinds of leaders. 

“Coincident with the extraordinary 
increase in the past few years of those 
seekif'g higher education is increas- 


selfishness of those best équipped to 
lead. In fact, expertness in technical 
lines is no longer synonymous with 
leadership in professiona] service. If 
to the broader culture. now derffanded 
by those schools is added the spirit 
of patriotic service, the professional 
schools of America will have don 

their full duty. 

Teaching for an Ideal 


“Prom our standpoint, we see in the 
German system of education and in 


rible example of what not to do, but 
we must be impressed with the fact 
that Germany has demonstrated that 
a vast population can be molded by 
education into the likeness of an ideal. 

“What German teachers have done, 
Américan teachers can do. We can 
set up an ideal characteristically 
American, and we can realice it, if 
the public will give us the necessary 
support, Not blind obedience, but vol- 
untary co-operation shall be our 
watchword. We shall seek content- 
ment through intelligent snenties of 
our individual talents,jand find-hap- 
piness in the possession of our. own 
attainments. 

“I grant that eur problem is infi- 
nitely more difficult than the one sub- 
mitted to German teachers. It fs far 
easier to quonch ambitions than .to 
‘rouse them and direct them aright. 


thousands of boys‘and girls in the; 
schools as they are now constituted. | 
On the other hand, higher education | 


Education for the foHowers as well’ 


ing distrust of the integrity and un-. 


its logical outcome in fhe war, a hor- | 


lic funds and ‘private benefactions for 
the education of those who: lack the 
means to support themselves through 


college but. have. the ability to moet 
the intellectual demands of the col- 
lege. . 

“The last thing the colleges ough! 
to do-is to lower intellectual San+l- 
ards in order to réceive greater num- 
bers. Theysought to seek rather ‘v 
equalize opportunity on the economic 
side while they hold standards high, 
Standards, however, should not be 
rigidly of one kind. Harvard College 
and the Massachusetts Institute ot 
Sechnology may have standards which 
are quite truly equal, although dif- 
fering decidedly in the character of 
their demands. a 

“It is a mistaken policy which in- 
sists that education of collegiate grade 
shall be open only to those of book- 
ish mind. There is probably a basic 
factor of general intelligence with- 
out which no course of collegiate 
grade can be successfully undertaken, 
but it is doubtful if our psycholog- 
ical examinations really distinguish 
and test this factor. 

“Here is a technical problem of the 
greatest importance. If many types 
of collegiate education can be pro- 
vided, if the economic bar can be low- 
ered, and if selections can be made 
without’ discrimination in favor of 
those of any particular type of mind or 
training higher’ education in- the 
United States will be meeting the 
legitimate demands of democracy.” 


Followers Need as Thorough Training 
as Leaders Declares Dr. James E. Russell 


) Never before has a nation been found- 


ed on the proposition that all men are 
created equal, and nowhere in history 
has intelligent self-direction been set 
up as a nationa] idea] of education. 


eighing of Values 


“A sym thetic understanding of 
our Social kn& econdamic problems is 
unthinkable, so long as half of the 
world is ignorant of how the other 
half lives. We need more knowledge 
of what men do and what they get 
from their labor, more information 
on what constitutes values in terms 
of our.own needs. More’ knowledge 
of things that count in everyday life 
is the chief desideratum in that phase 
of education in which people should 
be taught to follow expert guidance. 


“The need for an intelligent elec- 
torate goes far beyond the choice of 
political leaders. My view is that 
the right spirit comes from enlight- 
ened public opinion that voluntarily 
chooses to follow expert guidance in 
every phase of life. Confidence in 
the integrity and unselfishness of lead- 
ers is the first essential in the demo- 
cratic: program ‘of social reform. 

“The maintenance of civil order and 
social security logically precedes the 
rise of leaders. Population is shift- 
ing from the country to the city. El- 
bow-room is growing less. Every year 
makes it harder for some to maintain 
a decent standard of living. The 
Old World with its woes stands beg- 
ging at our doors. 

“Discontent is spreading like a fatal 
disease among great groups of our 
citizens. This tendency, . unless 
checked, can have only one Tesult: 
our ®xperiment in democratic govern- 
ment will surely fail, and with it the 
hopes of a world worn out with travail 
of new-born ideals of freedom. The 
outcome rests with the teachers of 
America, There can be no greater pa- 
triotic service. Are we ready to do 
our share?” 


COMMUNITY SINGING 
STIRRED ENTHUSIASM 
DURING CONVENTION 


Community singing in the National 
Education Association convention 
was under the direction of Wirt Blair 
Phillips, Supervisor of Music in the 
Medford and Middleboro schools, and 
B. Arnold Hamblin, ,Assistags Direc- 
tor_of Music in the Boston ‘Schools. 
Community singing was instituted to 
arouse’ the enthusiasm of the audi- 
fences in some of the larger meetings. 
Mr. Phillips led the singing at the 
morning and evening conferences at 
Mechanics’ Hall on Monday, and took 
the place of Grant Drake, as leader 
at the meeting in Tremont Temple on 
Thureday afternoon. 

The community singing at the Wed- 
nesday evening conferetice, at Me- 
chanics’ Building, was: conducted by 
Mr. Hamblin assisted by’ the Gallo 
Symphony Band. At this meetin 
" fs Moon,” a new song, compo 
by Harvey Worthington Loomis, was 
learned and sung by the audiénce. 
Mr. Loomis, who das written many 
songs for school use, was present and 


wWlayed the accompaniment on the 


piano. 


‘ 


Thomas E. Finegan 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, Holding a Y outhful 
American, Native of the Territory of Hawaii, During a Recent 


Visit to the Mid-Pacific Outpost of the United States 


SCHOOL FINANCE  /|TEACHERS CAN AID 
PLANS DISCUSSED SCHOOL POLICIES 


Educators Advised to Fight for 


G 


Share of Public Revenue 


~ The financing of educational work 
was discussed in all its phases at the 
continued meeting of the department 
of school administration of the Na- 
tional Education Association yester- 
day in the Gardner Auditorium at the 
State House. 

Thomas E, Finegan, the superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for 
Pennsylvania, opened the program 
with an address advising persons 
charged with the administration of 
schools to make an organized fight for 
their proper share of the public reve- 
nue. The proportion devoted to edu-‘ 
cational work bas always been too 
limited, he said, adding that state and 
local superintendents must bring 
every influence to bear to win fynds 
in the same way as do other depart- 


Best Organized Systems Those 
Which Recognize Abiljty 
of Subordinates 


That democracy can be furthered 
by giving the elassroom teacher a 
voice in formulating ‘educational poli- 
cies was emphasized by Peter Mor- 
tenson, Chicago, superintendent of 
schools, who addressed the National 


League of Teachers Associations at a 
m@qeting held this afternoon in the 
amphitheater of Tufts Medical School. 


the development of teachers’ councils 
in America, a movement in which 
Chicago had been a leader, having or- 
ganized a council of teachers which 
aided the administrdtors in determin- 


ments of the Government. 

Following Dr. Finegan’s address; 
eorge D. Strayer, professor of edu- 
cational administration in the Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University, 
offered a code of rules to define the. 


relations between school boards and | 


school superintendents. He _ stated 
that it’ was important that these rela- 
tions should be standardized to as 
great an extent as possible. 

Other speakers were A. E. Winship 
of Boston, editor of -The Journal of 
Education, who dedgcribed a modern 
schoal system, and H. E. Stone’ of 


rHrie, Pa., who talked on “Academic, 


Vocational, and Personal Guidance of 
Boys and Girls in Our High Schools.” 

Dr. Finegan is one of the notable 
persons at the National Education 
Association Conference. He is active 


not only in state but in national con- |, 


cerns, and a year ago he was a dele- 
gate to the educational conference of 
the Pan-Pacific Union at Honolulu. 

The eradication of adult illiteracy 
among the foreign-born, as a neces- 
sary measure in their Americaniza- 
tion, is a problem to which Dr. Fine- 
gan has given much study. 

“The people who live in our land, 
he said yesterday, “should be English- 
speaking and American thigking. 
The responsibility for wiping out filit- 
eracy among: foreigners is essentially 
a problem of immigration, and - 
should be handled by the Federal] Gov- 
ornment, using the public school ‘sys- 


? 


tem as far as possible, with specially: 


trained teachers. The names in the 
ijliteracy, census should be available 
to school authorities in just,the same 
way as the names of children in the 
school’ census are available. > — . 
“There should, be compulsory edu- 
cation for illiterates. in my opinion, 
enforced - by~ legislative statute, and 
no one should be: permitted to’ vote 
who has not a. usable knowledge of 
English.” | eee ¢ | 


TEACHERS GREETED’ ‘ 
‘IN PUBLIC LIBRARY - 
BY THE TRUSTEES 


In honor of the National Education 
Association’s convention, the court- 
yard of the Boston Public Library-was. 
transformed for a few. hours yester- 
day afternoon from its usual serene’ 
tranquillity into a: place of colorful 
animation when the trustees of. the 
library gave a receptioh to the eda- 
cators. : , 

All through the.week the library has 
extended its hospitality to the teach- 
ers, but yesterday afternoon’ was es- 
pecially set aside for a formal 'recep- 
tion. From 4 p. m, to 6 p, m. all 
members of the staff of the library, 
wearing badges, were about the build- 
ing, pointing out notes of interest to 
the guests. The entire librafy was 
thrown open to their use, but the cén-' 
ter of greatest Interest and hospitalit 
was the courtyard, where lore 
hangings draped the cool colon 
Music was provided by the-R, 
White Company's chorus. — ) 

On ‘exhibition in the building were 
some of the library's greatest 
treasures, old manuscripts and books, 
as well as an unusual.series of pic- 
tures of old school houses and some 
interesting. and unique school text 
books of an early date. The exhibition 


the del 


will be continued until after the dé- | 
iparture of egates. Fist 


ty 
H, | the 


ing school policies as early as 1899. 
“Teahcing is a_ profession,” said 
| Mrs. Mortenson, “and as such includes 
, Superintendents, principals, supervis- 
| Ors, and also teachers, who are pro- 
| fessionally trained, who are imbued 
with ‘the ideals of their . profession 
and are capable of regulating their 
_ conduct according to the ethics of that 
| profession, without. being dominated 
or dictated to by supervising officers. 
| “I feel that the r responsibility 
\of superintendents if the responsi- 
‘bility of friendly advice and encour- 
/agernent. It is the opportunity and 
duty of presiding officials to conserve 
‘and develop the best impulses’ and 
highest ideals of the men and women 
'who are working with them. I am 
certain that the part which the teacher 
‘can and does have in school systems 


| which are’ best organized is an. ele- 
,;ment of greatest importance not only 
to the contentment of the teacher 
bat to the smooth working: of the 
whole organization. ¢ 

“The result is a beneficial influence 
upon the childten, because the teacher 
| who feels that her job is worth while, 
| that she has a part.in administrative 
| policies, and senses her place as a 

ember of a democratic professional 
group, 
teaching, reflects it in her organiza- 


| tion of classroom activities, and brings 


into the relationship between teacher 
and pupil, and between pupil and 
pupil, the spirit and method of demo- 
eratic citizenship.” 

4 discussion of general teaching 
problems followed Mr. Mortenson’s 
address, and in particular the. ques- 
tion of making the National League 
of Teachers Associations more effec- 
tive. Miss\Julia Spooner of Portland, 
Ore., president of the Grade Teachers 
Association, emphasized the impor- 
‘tance. of that organization, and ex- 
plained-the work which it is endeayor- 


iing to accomplish in obtaining recog- 


nition of the class-room teacher as an 
important integral’ part. of any effi- 
clent school system. At the close of 
the general session the . executive 


reports from the officers -and.commit- 
tee chairmen. : 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
., STOP AT PORTLAND 


., PORTLAND, Me., July 7. (Special) — 


who have been attending 
Hducation Association meeting in Bos- 
ton arrived on the boat froni that city 
this morning on a trip to the Wh 
Mountains. They were met by Col 
Frank B. Cummings and.a fleet of 
automobiles 


; for a short ran. 
eastern end of 


oi 


y the ‘su 
Portland, W. B, J 

city. : hide 
After breakfast tle party — 
their trip, viewing ints of. 
and the. yf 
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pours that spirit ‘Into her 


board held a business meeting té hear. 


A party of 35 schpol superintendents. 
| National 


16 | the, correct 


was placed upon the fact ae 
future needs of rural education were 
largely met and provided for in | 
a of present-day opportuni- 

Miss Marion Hanckel of Richmond, 


Va., discussed the needs of the small — 


children in rural communities. 
Fallacy Assailed 


Miss Hanckel said in part:“It is a 
common theory that anyone can train 


a little child and that he is better off 


at home until he is ready to study 
books. This is a fallacy, because 
three-fourths of the rural homes are 
incapable of giving the child the rich 
environment he needs, if he is to reach 
his highest possibilities in health, 
service to his community in cftizen- 
ship, right use of leisure and practical 
efficiency, as well as an appreciation 


of the beautful he so much needs in . e 


nature, literature, art, and musie ex- 


| periences.” 


“Why is the educational superstruc- 
ture more valuable than its founda- 
tion? Why are the upper. grades and 
high schools allowéd more money in 
proportion than the lower grades and 
primary? It is gross injustice to 
rob the younger children for the older 
Ones, and then bemoan the fact that 
so few children ever reach the high 
school. <A solid superstructure <¢an 
only. be reared on a foundation -full 
or rich experiences for the -youngest 
children. 

“As remedies for the present waste 
in child life, let me suggest the. fol- 


“(1) School boards should adjust 


ithe school funds, so that justice will 


be given to children from four to eight 
years of age. 

“(2) When consolidated schools 
are possible, they shoulé be estab- 
lished and provision made for (#) 
kindergartens under the:care of teach- 
ers trained to teach children from 
four ‘to eight years of age; (b). the 
care of these young children fn atnat- 
ural environment at the end of the 
kindergarten work time and the close 
of the school day. 


“(3) When consolidated schools 


Mr. Mortenson traced historically |are impossible school boards should 
arrange for district megtings of school 


patrons and children. and provide en- 
tertainments that will give concrete 
lessons in health, service, and - beauty 
to all in the community; fg Sa 
“(4) School boards d provide 


supervisors as are in. sympathy. with 


\the problems in the education 


of 
younger children in rurahcommunities 
and will work for the solution of these 
problems.” 


Orne ewe 


Consolidation Partial Remedy 

Kenyon L. Butterfield, president of 
the Massachusetts State Agricultural 
College at Amherst, spoke on - the 
nature of the future development in 
rural education... | 7 

“The teaching of agriculture and 
country life must be broadened to in- 
clude economic and social aspects,” 
asserted Dr. Butterfield. . 

“First of all,” he continued; “the 


school. Consolidation -here is® the 
remedy, but, of itself, is 
plete remedy because the 
still have correct. objectives, both with 
reference to the general education of 
farm boys and girls. and with respect 
to agriculture and home life instruc- 
tion for those who remain on the 
farms. | | ts 
“In some respects it may be said 
that the high school is the most seri- 
ous lack in rural education. Many 
farm boys and girls get to high school 
and college, but their to 
do so is by no means equal to that 
open to the youth of the city. This is 
unfair, and from the national! point of 
view unwise. — AE «ah 
“The technical or vocational p | 
must not be begun too soon, but mu 
be effectively done after they are once 
begun, not merely as preparation f 
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Need of Rural High Schools 
William M. Robinson, Orleans; Vt. 
placed | fore 
audience which supported his argu- 

ment of a great need of high. sch 
opportunity for country ch: - 
children gtaduate from bh 

The solution of the problem, Mr: I 
inson said, “Hes in arousing first : 
all. the interest of the community” 
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ASSOCIATION HELPS TEACHERS TO! 


W. B. OWEN IS ELECTED HEAD : 
OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


(Continued from Page 1) 


without your constant aid. The Na- 
tional Education Association should 
not come to life for a week at conven- 
tion time, its power must continue 


and abide throughout the year.” 
Pledge For Efficiency | 


G. E. Maxwell of Brookline, Mass. | 
read the report on resolutions, reaf-|in conjunction with state associations 


firming undeviating support to the/|and individual delegates. 
American plan of public education and | 


the exercise of every governmental | 
agency both State and national to per- | | 
fect its efficiency. 
ling bill was indorsed, while the John- 
son bill, now pending in Congress, pro- 
viding for naturalization work as an | 
activity of the Department of Labor 
wa. opposed. 

The convention, by a rising vote of | 
thanks, rs its appreciation of 
Dr. Hugh S. Magill, retiring fleld sec- 
retary of the association, especially 
for his services as a member of the 
resolutions committee and for asaist- 
ance in preparing the program of the 
Boston meeting. 

In response to a demand for some 
uniform system of rating teachers for 
the purpose of determining salaries, 
and establishing a basis for advance- 
ment, a resolution was introduced and 


The Towner-Ster- | | 


|to convene in that city in 1926, the 


that he who disabeys the ‘Consti- 
tut n or laws is an enemy of the Re- 
public. 


citizenship and urge that the prin- 
ciples of this Government 
in the state and natio 
tions be made an integral part of the 
training of every student in every 
school. We also urge in the interest 
of true Americanism that no person, 
unwilling ‘to submit to these prin- 
ciples, be employed in the education 


financing delegates, presented by Miss 
Adair. She recommended for her com- 
mittee that it would be inexpedient 
for the association to attempt pay- 
ment of any part of the delegates’ 
expense, that raising dues would ham- 
‘per membership drives and that some 
plan for partly financing delegates; of youth. 
should be adopted by the association; “We declare our unqualified ap- 
proval of permanent tenure for teach- 
ers during efficiency and good behavior 
following a reasonable probationary 
period; of the establishment of per- 
manent, safe and adequate teachers’ 
retirement funds; of raising educa- 
tional standards and attracting the 
finest ability to the teaching profes- 
sion by an increase in teachers’ sal- 
aries; and we stand unalterably op- 
posed to a lowering of salary eched- 
ules for competent teachers in any 
part of the’country. To these ends we 
urge the continued activity of the Na- 
tional Bducation Association to secure 
the legislation in various states which 
wi]l bring about these results. 
Professional Preparation Emphasized 
“We declare that the fundamental 
need in public education is an ade- 
quate supply of well-trained teachers; 


Louis Nusbaum, associate superin- 
tendent of schools, Philadelphia, Pa., 
read letters from the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce and the Board 
of Education, inviting the Association 


‘year of its sesquicentennial. 
The selection of the next meeting 
place was left to be decided later. 


Full Slate of Officers 
Nominated and Elected 


The nominating committee of the 
National Education Association unan- 
imously recommended the election of 
the following officers who were 
elected: 


“We approve training in American 
embodied | | 
tional Education Association from an 


passed creating an investigating com- 
mittee which should report its find- 
ings at the next annual convention. 
Reports by J. W. Crabtree, secretary 
of the association; Cornelia S. Adair, 
of Richmond, Va., treasurer; Carroll 
G. Pearse of Milwaukee, Wis., chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, and 


PRESIDENT 
William B. Owen of Illinois, 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
Charl 0, Williams of Tennessee. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Minnie Jean Nielson, North Dakota. - 
John W. Abercrombie, Alabama. 


and we urge the support of every 
agency and policy that will increase 
and improve the facilities for the 
preparation of teachers. We urge 
that salaries be based upon profes- 
sional preparation, the skill attained, 


Fred M. Hunter, of Oakland, Cal., 
chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, were read showing the unprece- 
dented growth of the association in 
numbers, financial strength and or- 
ganization, attracting interest from 
such foreign educational groups as 
the Chile Education Association and 
that of Lithuania. Representatives 
of the latter country spoke briefly at 
this morning’s session, expressing 


hope that eventual affiliation with the 
American Association might be ac- 
complished. 
Big Membership Gains 

In a review of state representations | 
in the association, Mr. Crabtree an- | 
nounced that Massachusetts’ member- | 
ship had jumped from 2000 teachers | 
to 9000 in less than a year, nearly | 
leading all states in membership. | 
Other gains were noted in a 100 per | 
cent increase for Maine, while New | 
York now occupies first place with 
more than 10,000 members. The as- 
sociation, Mr. Crabtree announced, has | 
exceeded the 116,000 mark, outdis-| 
tancing the National Union of Teach- | 
ers of England. | 

There was much debate over amend- 
ments to by-laws which had been 
recommended by the association at 
Des Moines, Ia., last year. Chief dis- 
cussion concerned the amendment of 
H. F. Stantén of Alliance, O., in which 
it was proposed to nominate candi- 
dates from the floor instead of by in- 
structed delegates as at present. Mr. 
Stanton took the floor in favor of his 
amendment but after long arguments 
had shown that such a change would 
precipitate the association into poli- 
tics the amendment was tabled on 
roll-call of states. 


New Department Provided 
Other business disposed of by the 
assembly provided for establishment 
of a new department of visual educa- 
tion and a department of vocational 
education and acceptance of the prog- | 
ress report of the committee on 


Resolutions Pledge Association 
to Policy of Progress and Efficiency 


x 


The report of the committee on/ 


resolutions, presented by Guy E. Max- 
well, principal of the Winona Normal 
School, Winona, Minn., was as fol- 


lows: 3 

“The National Education Associa- 
tion, of 100,000 American teachers, in 
its Sixtieth Annual Convention, de- 
clares its profound faith in the prin- 
ciples of our democracy and in the 
indispensable character of public edu- 
cation as the vital force in that de- 
mocracy; we here devote ourselves 
anew to the patriotic duty of develop- 
ing intelligence, honor, and loyalty in 
the lives of American boys and girls. 

“Ror the teachers of the United 
States to come to New England is not 
a journey but a pilgrimage. It was 
here that the American public school 
was born. It was here that the prin- 
ciple of the free school, tax supported 
and controlled by, the people, had its 
first clear and substantial expression. 
It was here that Horace Mann lived 
and labored. 


Fitting Spot for Declaring Faith 

“To this birthplace of the American 
public school it is the privilege of our 
association to return. From this 
vantage ground of a splendid tradition, 
it is fitting that we should proclaim , 
anew our faith in the American public | 
school. Here, in the nursery of Amer- 
ican freedom, it is fitting that we 


should pledge again our unswerving 
loyalty and devotion to the American 
ideal of universal public education as 
the basic safeguard, guarantee, and | 
bulwark of civil and religious liberty. 
It is especially fitting that we bespeak 
here, in behalf of 20,000,000 boys and 
girls who must soon bear the full re- 
sponsibilities of American citizenship, 
the continued and increased interest 
of the American people in the wel- 
fare and progress of their most fun- 
damental institution. 

“It is especially appropriate in this 
place and at this time to reassert 
a principle that has been irrevocably 
established in our national life—the 
principle, namely, that public educa- 
tion is more than a matter of local 
or even -state concern; that it is in 
truth a matter of the deépest national 
concern, and that the nation as a 
nation has a stake and interest in the 
. welfare. 

ebild in the land. 
“Tt is al 


e in this séesemndi 


| recognition of the principles that edu- 
| cation is a #tate function, and that 


d,.development of every} 
but that.they 


and the quality of service rendered, 
irrespective of the grade or age of the 
children to be taught. 

“We call attention to the failure to 
provide an adequate program of edu- 
cation for the children living in the 
rural areas of our country, and we 
urge that the educational opportuni- 
ties provided for children in rural 
America be: made equivalent to those 
offered to children in the most favored 
urban communities. 

“We look to the city of Washington 
for leadership in matters of school ad- 
ministration, supervision, teaching, 
business management, and for the de- 
velopment of a sane, well-balanced 
and progressive educational program 
in city schools. In a special sense the 
echools of the Capital city belong to 
the Nation. In behalf of;the Nation we 
ask Congress to create a board of edu- 
cation for the city of Washington 
which shall be entirely free from 
party control, to have direct charge 
of its own financial budget and with 
a secure financial income sufficient to 
make these schools worthy of the 
Capital city of the Nation. 

“We declare that the exclusion of 
Hawaii and other territories from the 
benefits of Federal appropriations is 
unjust and indefensible; and we in- 
struct the Legislative Commission of 
the National’ Education Association 
to urge Congress in all acts providing 
for Federal aid for education to place 
North Carolina, Robert H. Wright. these territories on the same basis as 
— Dene. A. S Berg. the states. 

o, F. B, Reynolds. ( Educating Foreign Born 
Seog) <4 ————— “We are unalterably opposed to the 
Pennsylvania, J. H. Kelley. Johnson bill now pending in Congress 
Rhode Island, William O. Holden. whereby the Naturalization Bureau 
South Carolina, George H. Webber. would be placed in charge of the edu- 
South Dakota, Lida Williams. cation of the foreign born. This work 
Tennessee, 8. L. Smith. belongs to the Department of Educa- 
tion and should remain there. 


Texas, Catherine Gorbutt. 
Utah, L, John Nuttall Jr. te 
Vermont, H. D. Chittenden. We send fraternal greetings to all 
Virginia, Nannie W. Thompson, national organizations of teachers in 
Washington, Elsie Maxam. foreign lands, expressing our desire 
West Virginia, Mrs. Florence J. Parker.{and readiness to join them in the 
base . os eg ne leadership which shall promote the 
y &, oo CROTON. cause of Truth and of international 
District of Colt™Mbia, Harry. English. 
Hawail Veuics ‘|understanding. To this end we com- 
wyughn MacCaughey. 
mend the work of the Committee on 
Foreign Education Relations in’ pre- 
paring for a“world conference on edu- 


Philippine Islands, Luther Bewley. 
Porto Rico, Juan B. Huyke. | 

cation in 1923 in connection with this 
| association. 


“We rejoice in the reduction of 
world armaments already accom- 
plished. We believe that international 
peace and good will, brought about 
by mutual understanding and confi- 
dence, will be more speedily realized 
by education than by any other 
means. We therefore recommend that 
revenues released by the reduction of 
armament be used in- the promotion 
of education. 


“We express our sincere apprecia- 
tion of the fine hospitality which has 
been ghown the members of the asso- 
ciation by the committees, organiza- 
tions, press, and citizens of Boston 
and vicinity. There has been evi- 
dence everywhere of careful foresight 
and of untiring effort on the part of 
scores of volunteer workers who have 
contributed to the success of the six- 
tieth annual convention of the aseo- 
ciation.” 


SONGS AND STORIES 
FOR KINDERGARTEN 
HEARD AT MEETING 


The song and story program held 
this afternoon at the Arlington Street 
Church was a pleasant close to the 
‘series of meetings of the department 
of kindergarten education of the Na- 
tional Education Association. After a 
short introductory address by Mary C. 
Shute of the Boston Normal School, 
chairman of the meeting, the program 
of music and of. story-telling was car- 
ried out. 

» The opening number was a group of 
children’s songs given by the Kinder- 
garten Glee Club under the direction 
of Olivia B. Hazelton. Several stories 
suitable for kindergarten use were 
recited by Mrs. John W. Cronan, and 
Dorothy Fairbanks, a Boston singer, 
gave a second group of children’s 
songs, including “June,” “Hard Trials,” 
two Chinese nursery rhymes, “Frog 
Went a-Courtin’” and “Take Joy 
Home.” John W. Cronan concluded 
the delightful children’s hour with 
nore more readings. 


MISS MCGREGOR WINS 


H, W. Dodd, Pennsylvania 

William F. Geiger, Washington State. 

Mary McSkimmon, Massachusetts. 

Robert W. Wright, North Carolina. 

Cc. N. Jonson, Utah. 

J. L. Smith, Indiana. 

Uel W. Lamkin, Missouri. 

Mary E. Lawler, New Jersey. 

Clarence H. Dempsey, Vermont. 

TREASURER 

Cornelias 9. Adair, Virginia. 
STATE DIRECTORS 

Alabama, C. B. Glenn, 

Arizona, A. J. Matthews. 

Arkansas, Annie Griffey. 

Alaska, Lester D. Henderson. 

California, Mary F. Mooney. 

Colorado, H. B. Smith. 

Connecticut, Levi T. Garrison, 

Delaware, David A. Ward. 

Florida, F. A. Hathaway. 

Georgia, K. T. Alfriend. 

Idaho, T. B. Schank. 

Illinois, Mrs. Sarah Thomas. 

Indiana, H. Lester Smith. 

Iowa, Wu. H. Minkel. 

Kansas, M. E. Pearson. 

Kentucky, R. E. Williams. 

Louisiana, W. S. Lafargue. 

Maine, H. A. Allan. 

Maryland, William Burdick. 

Massachusetts, Mary McSkimmon. 

Michigan, W. L. Coffey. 

Minnesota, J. C. Brown, 

Mississippi, E. E. Bass. 

Missouri, Thomas J. Walker. 

Montana, J. M. Hamilton, 

Nebraska, A. J. Stoddard. 

Nevada, Chauncey W. Smith. 

New Hampshire, Mrs. M. F. Knapp. 

New Jersey, Thomas Agnew. 

New Mexico, John Milne. 

New York, Ambrose Cort. 


at this time to reassert this principle 
because its establishment was due 
primarily to men from New Eng- 
land.” 

The committee then recited a sum- 
mary of the legislative commission's 
report, presented by Mr. Strayer and 
published yesterday. He then con- 
tinued: : 

“In full accord with these ideals 
and teachings we pledge our support 
to the following principles ,and poli- 
cies, and invite good citizens every- 
where to join us in making them ef- 
fective throughout the nation. ° 


“We reaffirm our sincere, devoted, 
and unqualified support of federal aid 
and federal recognition of public 
education, without federal interfer- 
ence in any way with state and local 
control, as they are embodied in the 
Towner-Sterling bill now pending in 
the Sixty-Seventh Congress. 

“The question of adequate school 
revenues is one of the most pressing 
and important problems facing the 
country at this time. The wealth of 
the nation is sufficient for all its edu- 
cation needs. We ask that Congress 
and the state legislatures recognize 
the supreme importance of public 
education and that they set themselves 
to the task of providing adequate 
funds for its support. 


“We believe in order that there may 
be equality of educational opportunity 
for all children, that the state should 
assume a much larger responsibility 
for the adequate financial support of 
schools and that at least one-half of 
the school revenues should be derived 
from state income. 

“We believe that the best interests 
of education will be served by a full 


local boards of education are in this 
sense officers of the state; and that 
they should be free to determine and 
administer their own financial budg- 
ets, subject to general state control 
but un ampered by municipal au- 
thorities. 


Law and Order Must be Tanght 

“The safety of the Republic rests to 
a large degree with the teachers of 
the Nation. We call upon teachers 
everywhere to teach respect for law 
and order and for constituted au- 
thority; to impress alike upon young 
and old the importance of obedience 
to the Constitution and to all state 
and national, laws and to local or- 
dinances; to teach the children that 
the laws. are made b 
and may be vera iy 


Miss Effie MacGregor of the Minne- 
‘apolis Teachers’ Association was 
elected president today of the départ- 
ment of classroom teachers of the 
National Education Association by: a 
vote of 112 to 62 for Miss Ethel M. 
Gardner of Milwaukee, who sought 
re-election. Miss Ida C. Iverson of 
California was chosen vice-president 
rity; jana Miss Flora Menzél of Milwaukee 


CLASSROOM ELECTION 


ASSOCIATION | 


‘The recenithelite growth of the Na- 


organization of 10,000 teachers before 
the war to a dynamic representative 
association of over 110,000 teachers 
was fully fy in the annual re- 
port of J. W. Crabtree, secretary, de- 


livered before the general session of} 


the represgntative assembly of the as- 
sociation 


is morning at Loew’s State 
Theater. 


The membership has practically 
doubled since the annual meeting at 


Des Moines a year ago, while the) 


number of state and local associations 
affiliated with the national association 
has increased from 460 to 1175. All 
state associations excepting Rhode 
Island are now affiliated with the na- 
tional association. 

The number of schools having a 100 
‘per cent membership in the associa- 
tion is now over 1500, five times as 
great as a year ago. Among the 100 
per cent schools is the entire school 
system of the city of Denver, which 
was the first large city to win that dis- 
tinction. / 

Valuable Information for Members 


Mr, Crabtree attributed the phenom- 
enal growth of the association to its 
forward-looking program of profes- 
sional service, ita publicity program 
which supplies teachers with feliable 
information, its system of representa- 
tion which makes its decisions more 
effective, and its promotion of pro- 
fessional interests in legislation and 
public opinion. The increased num- 
ber of professionally-minded teachers, 
said the speaker, has made possible 
an all-inclusive, well-established asso- 
ciatiém of all educational interests. 

Aim of Organization’s Efforts 

After discussing in detail matters 
concerned with the internal organiza- 
tion of the association and plans for 
further developing the Headquarters 
Organization, Mr. Crabtree outlined 
the forward looking program in edu- 
cation to which all the activities of 
the association logically point. 

“We must develop in America as 
the bulwark of our. democracy a sys- 
tem of education that shall be funda- 
mentally sound and universally free,” 
he declared. “Our system of educa- 
tion has grown up in piece-meal 
fashion, but the time has come when 
it must be made comprehensive and 
complete. 

“Courses of study should be thor- 
oughly revised to meet the changes 


social, and economic life. Methods of 
handling children must be adapted to 
the new spirit of democracy. The ad- 
ministration of the work of teaching 
must be so managed as to conserve the 
enormous initiatives and originalities 
of the teaching force. 


“Financial support of education on 
all its levels must be so revised and 
co-ordinated as to enable all types of 
educational agencies to render their 
full service to the Repablic. Democ- 
racy must have adequate education as 
the price of its life. It cannot afford 
not to pay the price and there is every 
evidence that the people of America 
have calculated the cost and are will- 
ing to pay the price.” 

In comparing the National Educa- 
tion Association of America and the 
National Union of Teachers of Great 
Britain, Mr. Crabtree brought out the 
fact that the ideals of the two organi- 
zations are similar and that both are 
working for higher standards and 
higher salaries, improved teaching 
conditions, and professional pride. 
The Fisher bill in England, he said, is 
doing for Great Britain what the 
Towner-Sterling bill will do for the 
United States. 


Co-operation With Legion 


The secretary reported the work of 
the association in connection with the 
American Legion. He said: “A joint 


| program of work was outlined a year 


ago by the committee on education of 
the American Legion and the board 
of directors of the National Educatidn 
Association and was adopted by the 
representative assembly at the Des 
Moines meeting. It placed the Ameri- 
can Legion squarely behind a few es- 
sential educational policies 
pledged the fullest co-operation of 
both organizations in the promotion of 
the interests of the public schools. 

“American education week, Dec. 4 
to 10, which was observed throughout 
the nation, was an impartant part of 
the program. Civic, fraternal, and 
religious organizations participated in 
calling the attention of the public to 
the needs of the schools and urging 
that these needs be met. - 

“A low estimate of the results of 
the efforts of the American Legion 
and the association to secure the ob- 
servance of American Education week 
throughout the Nation were, in brief: 
the co-operation of 200,000 mer- 
chants, 20,000 moving picture theaters, 
} 9000 Legion pogts, 1500 chambers of 
commerce, 14,500 newspapers, 2000 

women’s clubs, and 50,000 local fra- 
ternal, civic, commercial, and religious 
organizations, this vast undertaking 
reached directly and indirectly over 
25,000,000 people. In a few states, 
exercises were held in practically 
every school district. In many states, 
over half of the cities, villages, and 
community centers carried out definite 
plans and programs.” 

Reports From Staff 


Mr. Crabtree included as a part of 
his report the reports of the heads of 
‘the various departments of the Head- 
quarters.Staff. The report of Hugh §S. 
Magill, field secretary, outlines the 
work that has been accomplished in 
connection with the legislative pro- 
gram of the association and calls at- 
tention to the enormous growth in 
public sentiment in behalf of the 
Towner-Sterling Bill. 

Mr. Magill reported .that the Town- 

er-Sterling bill was being held up 
pending action of President Harding 
on the reorganization of the executive 
departments. In spite of the fact that 
the Congrésional Reorganization 
Gommittee has been organize for 
over a year no recommendations have 
been made as yet. On May 6, last, 
delegation from the association walked 
on President Hardigg who assured the 
or ukiok of poe y port, Mr. Magill 


4 the 


said nothing a ve. fees regar 
toward 


assistant secretary who has been aie 


that have taken place in our political, } 


and; 


thea'ber of the 


PROGRESSIVE. POLICY GIVES 


RAPID 


out its own work. 

he report of the assistant 
in charge of business. seeing: R. 
Erlandson, calls attention to the im- 
provements that have beer made in 
the association's business organization | the 
during the period of rapid growth. 

Growth of Publication 

The report of the editor, Joy Himér 
Morgan, discusses the growth of the 
journal of the agsociation from a 20- 
page to a 68-page periodical with a 
circulation of 195,0 0 and decactiin 
the rapid development of the general 
publishing activities of the association. 
The total number of page units pub- 
lished during the schol year 1921-22 
exceeds 63,000,000. 

Mr, Morgan discussed the various 
phases of education which the Journal 
takes up regularly in its departments, 
including those on enrollment and atf- 
filiation, guide to books and school 
building progress. He algo, reported 
the need; for an association library 
containing @ small reference collec- 
tion covering education in general as 
well 4s much of the phamphlet and 
typewritten material now in the Jour- 
nal office. In professional organiza- 
tion, educational legislation and on 
other subjects covered by the associ- 
ation’s program Mr. Morgan stated 
that it should be the most compre- 
hensive library in existénce. 

The report of John K. Norton, di- 
rector of the Research Department, 
which was created on March 1, 1922, 
outlined the work that has been ac- 
complished and submits plans and a 
budget covering the work of the de- 
partment for the coming year. 

There were also reports by the as- 
sistant treasurer, Mrs. elen. . T. 
Hixson, and Miss Agnes Winn, an 


during‘the present year. , ’ 


FINANCES SHOW 
BIG GAIN IN YEAR 


Association Tréasurer Reports 
$23,000 op Hand 


The report of Cornelia 8. Adair, 
treasurer of the National Education 
Association, showed that the financial 
affairs of the organization are in a 
prospergus condition, cash on hand 
May 81, yp amounting to $23,298.87, 

as against a deficit of $1737.53, brought 


forward from the treasurer's report | 


for the preceding fiscal year. Mem- 
bership fees for the past year totaled 
$91,443, reflecting the vigorous growth 
of the association in 12 months. 
Participation of the association in 
various educational activities are 
noted in the report entailing expendi- 
tures and special appropriations for 
the department of superintendence 
which has been active in the flelds of 
executive education, the commission 
on co-ordination of research agencies, 
revenue per pif foreign relations, 
character and citizenship, elementary, 
legislative, rural and illiteracy com- 
missions. ’ ) 
roll G. Pearse} president of the 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis., 
chairman of trustees, presented the) 
report to the board. It shows a-total 
of principal accounts representing se- 
curities on hand totalling $133,020.51. 


In addition to this the report notes| 


that real estate in Washington, D. C., 
carried at the purchase price of $98,- 
000 is now worth in the neighborhood 
of $150,000; 


The report also shows that there is 
$31,500 subject to trusts which de- 
ducted from real estate items leaves 
$66,500. This added to the item of 
$133,020.51, makes a grand total of 
$199.520.51. The income from securi- 
ties totals $5,602.50. There is also 
income from various sources which 
brings the final total of these assets to 
$5875.° The sound condition of. 
association was favorably comme 
upon by the officers and. members ot 
the organization. - 

Miss Adair also presented a suppie- 
mentary report in which she outlined 
some of the association’s outstanding | 
achievements, both as to membership 
and finances. This report,,. in part, fol- 
lows: 

“Our membership on June 1, 1921, 
was 70,000, but on the same date in 
1922 it was 108,000. Last year the 
total receipts were $133,247, this year 
$228,832, an increase of more than 
$95,000. The National Education Asso- 
ciation has now four sources of rey- 
enue, namely, the income from mem- 
bership dues, which includes a sub- 
scription to the Journal; the income 
from the permanent fund; the income 
from advertising in the Journal, and 
the income frem commercial exhibits. 
Three of these sources show a re- 
markable increase over last year. 

“The business of the treasurer’s of- 
fice has greatly increased. During the 
year ending June 1, 1921, 245 expense 
vouchers were drawn, approved and 
paid. On June l, 1922, 422 vouchers 
had goné through the same process. 

“The special committees have been 
unusually active, but the increase in 
their account from $3000 to $5000 is a 
very small indication of the enor- 
mous amount of work that they have 
accomplished. 

“The budget plan of dues, author- 
ized by the delegate body at the Des 
Moines meeting, has been indorsed 
generally throughout the country as 
the professional plan of procedure for 
the establishment of a united profes- 
sion. This: plan, which provides that 
local —— shall collect dues 
for their state, and national associa- 
tions,. with er own dues, enables 
ajthe National Education Association to 
handle its membership in large blocks 
rather than individual accounts. In 
this way one of the costliést items in 


ry-| Secretarial rag itis tie 


Various Departments 


st eg che executive commit- 
tee, Pred Me. Hi ter, vice-president of 


pe superintendent of schools in Oak- 
land, Cal., presented the proposed gen- 
eral budget for the year 1922-23, urged 
its adoption and recommended secre- 
tarial help for Phot om rng 99 commit- 
tees, and state directors. Mr, Hunter 
also urged co-operation with the 
American —Jigion and the reorganiza- 
tion ‘of the committee on elementary 
education, stating that the committee 
has as yet | unable to reach a 7 
cision on the question of a change of 
date for the convention. Mr. Hunter's 
report. was, in part, as follows: 
penditures for 1921-22 and estimated 
expenditures for 1922-23: 

Pald out Bst Exp 

1921-22. 1923-23 


ng 

Appropria for commit.. 
Auditing accounts. 
Unclassified expenses. . 
Office fixtures and furn 
Annual convention .... 
Departménts 
Amount to be held as a 

revolving fund :... 
Other expenses ... 
To meet deficit 


» « 10,000 
10,87 7.69 


eeeepeece 


seesenes«+$205,991.02 $285 
Surplus and revol fund 27,877.67 24,300 


Grand total $233,868.69 $310.000 


The executive committée recommends 
the continuance of the following as ac-. 
tive committees of the association for the 
year 1922-23: 

Legislative commission, character and 
citizenship, foreign relations, salaries, ten- 
fure and pensions (to be reorganized), ex- 
penses of delegates, co-ordination of ‘re- 
search agencies, reorganization of ele- 
mentary education (to be reorganized), ' 
illiteracy, health. problems, thrift prob- 
lems, racial well-being, rural education, 
high school libraries, standardization of 
schoolhouse planning and COMEIENETTER, 
co-operation with -American Legion, co- 
operation with Federation of Wome 
Clubs, co-operation with American se 
-Citizenship League, co-operation 
Conference on Limitation of asakebeanias 
county superintendents’ problems, § edi- 
torial council, visual education, révenue 
inquiry. 

The executive committee recommends 
that the Americanism and education pro- 
gram of the American Legion in eo-opera- 
tion with the association be 

The executive committee- recommends 
that the completed reports of the com- 
mission on the reorganization of elemen- 


immediately ; 
be discontinued and that instead of one 


commission, four separate 
with clearly defined fields of work be con- 
stituted, the president to indicate the 
scone of the work of each at, the time’ of 
a intment. @ a 

"The separate committees ° wit be as 
follows: 


vise reports in fields of special edur 
cation olreat? completed’ and ready 


arithmetic in the elementary schools. 
ad. &A committee on the social stidies in 
the elementary schools including 
~ geography, history and civics. 
“Executive committ , - 
- *CHARL ORMO ; WILLIAMS, 
Chairman. 
CARROLL GARDNER PEARSE. 


CORNELIA, ADAIR. - : 
THOMAS ¥. FINEGAN. " 
FRED W. HUNTER. 


ucation Asonchateo®: 


tary education be accepted and published |: 
that the present committee)’ 


‘committees 


a. A committee to co-ordinate and 5 i 


the luncheon which was graye earth 


|Copley Plaza Hotel today to the of 


fivers, the leading speakers, and 
Foreign Relations Committee ¢ 


‘National Education Association 


ference, 

Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, president 
of Harvard University and chairman 
of the executive committee of the 
foundation, presified, and in weleom- 
ing tlhe guests sounded ‘the keynote 
of the occasion with the remark that 
world peace was no Utopian dream 
but an inevitable reality that was 


lieved. 

All of the other speakers, ‘from ioug- 
gland, South America, «nd. from 
widely scattered ‘parts of the United 
States, agreed with Dr. Loweli on 
this point, and in brief impromptu 
addresses took‘an optimistic view of. 
the moral, economic and potttienl fu-- 
— of the famlly of nations.. 

r. 
scl of A Wr Jerry on en = Ae, 
tural College, told of the 
work which could be done in. promot-. 
ing world friendship through educa- — 


ternational] conference — 
into one of the strongest. bo 


000 tween govertiments and peoples. . 


Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, superine 
i tendent of instruction for - 

vania, talked briefly on ‘genera 
subject of the Pan-Pacific mferen 
on Education, and Augustus = 
Thomas, superintendent of ols fe 
Majne and chairman .of thet 
relations committee, 
plans and purposes of 
ference. red Mary | 
president of the Massachusetts Teach 
ers Federation, developed Dr. ey | 
field’s .#heme 


peace iy’ 
children = today. eo B wn 
Ww. G president. of: he 
tional Talon’ “se "Teachers of ; 
when, he. offered the 

instructors of G 


Others who gave abort’ ‘seeking? 
were Miss Char] O. Williams, retiring 
‘president of the N. H. A./ William — 
B, Owen, new président ot the N, E. 
A., and Mrs. Fannie Fern 


izenship 


‘}three - largest churches,” 


sors Ornief. 4 and Novitsky. 


After securing the ‘adoption by. the 
National Education Association of a’ 
resolution urging Congress to include 
Hawaii and all other etritories in the 
provisions of the Towner-Sterling bill 
and inviting the association to hold 
its 1924 meeting in Cemonen. mem- 
‘bers of the delegation from Hawali 


money annually for schools, roads and 
other matters, relating to the general 
welfare“and advancement of the com- 
munity. 3 , i 

After’ the resolution had been 
ness session in Loew’s State Theater 
this morning, H.'’M. Wells, head of the 
delegation, said to a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor: “We 
are much gratified at the reception our 


will help us materially in pres 
our case at Washington. If Congress 
acts favorably, Hawaii will be on the 
same footing as the States in educa- 
tional affairs. This “will. be of great 
help to us in solving the problem of 
Americanization for the polygot popu- 
lation with which we have to deg]. 
All are American Citizens 
“Our school children are all, born 
under the American fiag; they will 
receive the franchise as they. attain 
their majority, and will become, a po- 
litical power in the territory. It is 
exceedingly important that they be- 
come American citizens in every re~ 
spect as soon as possible.” 


tion at its meeting next year accepts 
Hawaii's tnvitatlon, € hold a the 1924 


otry and the the States: 
will benefit, Mr. Wells believes, “The 
Governor of Hawaii is supporting us 
in our'invitation,” he said, 
dition, the Pan- 
a world conference on educa 
in 1924 ‘similar to the Pan-Pacific 
cational conference: of last year. 


the budget will be minimiged. A num- 
associations adopted this | 


|gre preparing to go to Washington to |i 
}work, personally for the inclusion of | “Wh 
the territory in the bill and in. the | 
various measures which appropriate |int 


adopted by the association at the busi-|~ 


resolution has received, and we feel it) 


convention in Honotalu, both the terri-/ 
teachers of 


Unio “In ad 
n is : 
tion 


to make the trip to Hawaii: It* 
- a them a wider outlook | 
the future of the 


If the National Education Associa-| Be it 


“We feel it would be a good thing |; : 
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international amity were proposed. rer 
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more imminent than most peatene be- ~ 


~ 


tion, and declared that the coming in- : 


secretary of the American can school Cit tat 
-Leagué, We Mae a 


ee 
PY 
oy « 


Kenyon L. “Butterfield, reste is 


and Wales, received hearty’ apy e ae 


HAWAIIANS DEMAND. INCLUSIO én Nw 
IN FEDERAL SCHOOLS PROGRAM: ” 


for. the teachers of “the ‘United - States” Sy 


ie inane — ‘which wen < 
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SHIPBOARD LIQUOR 
POLICY UNDECIDED 


Attorney-General to Give Hear- 
ing Before. Answering Mr, 
Mellon's Recent Inquiry 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, July 7—A _ private 
hearing will be given the United 
States Shipping Board, the Anti- 
Saloon League of America and others 
interested in the question of selling 
liquor on Government ships on the 
high seas, in the office of Harry M. 
Daugherty, Attorney-General, next 
Thursday afternoon. 

Announcement was made at the 
Department of Justice foday that Mrs. 
Mabel W. Willebrandt, Assistant At- 
torney-General, would hear with Mr. 
Daugherty the arguments for and 
against the sale of liquor on ships of 
the American Merchant Marine. 

Mrs. Willebrandt is in charge of 
liquor cases in the Department of 
Justice. The pros and cons of the 
present question are being weighed 
first by her, to be gone over later with 
the Attorney-General for his final de- 
cision. 

While invitations have not yet been 


sent out, it was learned today that 


one will go to Albert D. Lasker, chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, who will 
be represented by Elmer Schlessinger, 
counsel for the Board; another will go 
to the Anti-Saloon League of America, 
which will be represented by Wayne 
B. Wheeler, its general counsel, and 
that one probably would be sent to 
“Roy A. Haynes, Federeal Prohibition 
Commissioner. 
The Attorney-General presumably 
has before him the request of Andrew 
W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
for an opinion concerning the legality 
of selling intoxicating liquor on Ship- 
ping Board vessels. It is thought that 
the question of whether any ship fiy- 
ing the American flag may sell liquor 
on the high seas also will be discussed 
and decided by the Attorney-General. 
‘An opinion from the Attorney-Gen- 
eral is expected shortly after th 
hearing. The question of selling liq- 
uor on Shipping oBard vessels has 


ec ing conspiracy to refuse. 
building supplies to contractors em- 
ploying union labor. i 

The American plan movement in- 


nition of the unions and the 77 war- 
frants which are sworn to by the build- 
ing trades council through individual 
members, declare that all employers 
of labor who have hired union men 
have been refused supplies by the 
association of employers which es- 
tablished and is backing the Ameri- 
can plan. ee 

William H. George, Thomas Camp- 
bell, J. D. McGilvray and .R. W. Kin- 
ney are among the prominent supply 
men accused in the warrant, and the 
builder’s exchange stands at the head 
of the accused corporations. 

It is further charged that this 
alleged conspiracy is responsible for 
the high cost of home building around 
San Francisco Bay. 


HOPE OF ACCORD 
WITH ITALY WANES 
AS PARLEY ENDS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


nants of Christendom in Asia Minor 
should leave Italian national policy 
unmoved. » 

Nothing could have offered a more 
tragic commentary onthe prevailing 
spirit of continental diplomacy than 
the lone-handed fight for the protec- 
tion of Christians’ freedom in the 
Straits that Lord Curzon was forced 
to make in Paris last spring. In Ray- 
mond Poincaré and Signor Schanzer 
he found two allies who were not able 
to iook beyond their economic inter- 
ests, and he was accordingly obliged 
to give away all save the minimum 
of safeguards in order to secure an 
agreement. 

France and Italy now decline to 
follow up that agreement, and the 
situation in the Near East accordingly 
seems beyond solution. At this crit- 
ical juncture, when the sole guarantee 
even of the favors Italy coverts, would 
appear to be the Greek Army, and 


@| when future international peace is 


being seriously endangered, Signor 
Schanzer hankers after conciliating 
the Kemalists anew. “But tle policy 


tions, all organizations of employers, 


COAST| 


to sell 


sists on the open shop with no recog-. 


ON PACIFIC 


As the Result, Suopiy of Liquor 
Smuggled Into Three States | 
Is Rapidly Dwindling - 


- SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. July 30 
(Special Correspondence) — The pro- 
hibition forces of Washington, Oregon, 
and California, have united in ah 
effort to stop the importation of liquor 
from Canada. Interchange of infor- 
mation between the enforcement of- 
ficers of the three states regarding the 
arrival and departure of liquor-run- 
ning vessels, the equipment of small 
boats, and all suspected shipments of 


“merchandise” across the border, will 


be reported simultaneously -to the 
headquarters of prohibition agents in 
all three states, , | 

The combination was accomplished 
at a conference here of S. F. Rutter, 
‘(Prohibition Enforcement Director for 
California; Ray Lyle, Director of 
Washington; Jesse Flanders, Assistant 
Director of Oregon, and William An- 
derson, special agent of the mobile 
squadron operating on the Pacific 
Coast, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles. | 

The general plan is to follow each 
Smuggling gang, expedition by expe- 
dition, until it has been eliminated. 
The, first of these important gangs is 
now in jail, through concerted action 
by the enforcement officers of the 
three states, the capture being made 
in Seattle, San Francisco and San Pe- 
dro, simultaneously. This piece of 
work *rought the enforcement agents 
of the three states together, and they 
decided to remain so permanently. 

The importation of liquor is con-t 
stantly decreasing in every state on 
the Pacific Coast, according to these 
officials, whd assert that more than 
half the statements published in the 
press, tending toehow that the liquor 


jot the liquor-running in Oregon is 


Science Monitor, ve the situa- 
tion well in hand, thr ‘bottling up 

the mouth of the Columbia River. Mos 

through this. channel and we are 
stopping it by a patrol boat, which is 
on duty at all times. Smuggling of 
liquor over the botder by automobile 
still is giving some trouble, but in the 
last few days we have caught several 
trucks loaded with liquor and their 
drivers, and this has put a stop to a 
large part of this business.” 

All the enforcement officers unite in 
the statement that tonsiderably more 
than three-quarters of the illicit liquor 
being brought into the Patific coast 
states comes by boat. ‘This traffic is, 
admittedly much harder to stop than 
attempts at smuggling in the liquor 
by .motor. truck or. passenger Car. 

It is estimated that, since Mr. Rut- 
ter took charge of the San Francisco 
post, and Mr. Anderson began opera- 
tions with the “flying squadron,’ liq- 
uor importations into. northern Cali- 
fornia have decreased more than 50 
per cent. The passage of the Wright 


-Enforcement Act, making the Volstead 


Act part of the law of California, at 
the general election, Nov. 7, will ac- 
complish much more in the reduction 
of the manufacture of liquor within 
the State. . 

Counties and cities having “Little 
Volstead Acts” on their own statute 
books are virtually dry, and the police 
in California, at any rate, are com- 
ing into a fra of mind in which they 
are giving much greater and more 
active co-operation to the federal 
agents in running down boot-leggers 
and smugglers. They are beginning 
to see that the strict enforcement of 
prohibition empties the jails, reduces 
crime, and lowers their work to a 
minimum, while, at the same time, it 
eliminates much of the risk ‘of fatal 
shootings of policemen and detectives 
in their ordinary line of duty. 


DEMOCRATS HOPE TO REGAIN 
GROUND LOST IN TENNESSEE 


San Francisco Chamber Will Promote Entertainment .to|*™ 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 


tour through the Sierra Nevada of 


manager of the Chamber of Commerce, 


he . % 
7 


- Set Forth State’s Advantages |. : 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. June 27 ment. On uly 25 the visitors will 


(Special Correspondenge)—One of the | leave San Francisco as the guests rn) 
largest state advertising projects ever Pacife Railroad and } 


the Northwestern ‘st yl sipaty BN ceaené 
carried out will be conducted by the finally was put down | Govern- 
@ general upris in which all the oS 


‘forts would — Capt. 


the Mt. Tamalpais & Muir Wood Rail-'| 
road. As the guests of the Mt. Tamal- 
pais company the party will, be served 
with luncheon at the Tavern on the 
-crest of Mt. Tamalpais, and later in 
the day will be nh down into the 
depths of the Muir Wood grove of red- 
woods, where tea will be served. Upon 
their return to San Francisco, the visi- 
tors will be guests at an evening 
theater party. | 

Throughout the morning of July 26, 
the advertising agents and their wives 
will have a motor car drive around 
San Francisco given by the Hospi- 
tality Bureau of the Chamber of Com- 

erce. At noon of that day there will 
be a special luncheon in the gold.ball- 
room of the Palace Hotel. This lunch- 
eon will be participated in by the 
Chamber of Commerce, the City Gov- 
ernment, the Advertising Club, the 
Downtown Association, the Common- 
wealth Club, the Northern California 
| Hotel Association, the California State 
Automobile Association and the Cali- 
fornia Development Association. 

Motor Tour About Oakland 

Immediately after this luncheon the 
visitors will be takem to Oakland, 
where, as the guests of the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce, they will have 
an extended motor trip which will ac- 
quaint them with the many beauties 
and attr&etions of. Oakland, Berkeley 
and Alameda. : 

Throughout their stay in San Fran- 
cisco the railroad men and their wives 
will be the guests of the Palace Hotel, 
the Hotel St. Francis and the Fair- 
mont Hotel. 

Early on the morning of July 27, 
the excursionists will leave-San Fran- 
cisco for Del. Monte via Santa Cruz. 

They will be taken through the 


with the support of the entire city, 
from July 18 to 28, when the adver- 
tising agents of 20 of the principal 
railroads of the United States and 
Canada, will be the guests of the 
chamber on a personally conducted : 
northern California, and: through the 
agricultural, cattle-raising and mining} 
country, to San Francisco. The pro- 
gram, as announced by the Chamber 
of Commerce, will be as follows: 

At Ogden the advertising agents— 
13 of whom will be accompanied by 
their wives—will be met by Robert 
Newton Lynch, vice-president and 


pying ) : 
the return of Captain da 
at that time was treating with the 
Government for their surrender, and 
decided to attack the Government 
forces in the vicinity. : 

Advancing down the Avenida Atlan- 
tica, which is the residential driveway 
along the seacoast, they encountered 
a force of loyal troops, who at first 
believed the rebels were on their way 
to surrender. A volley from the lat- 
ter, however, showed their intentions, 
and a battle followed which lasted for 
more than an hour, when most of 
the~-rebel leaders had been either 
slain or wounded, and the remainder 
yielded. 

Three battalions of infantry then 
occupied the fortress. 


AMERICAN STUDENTS 
' TO STUDY IN ITALY 


‘Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, July 7—Twenty-five 
American students have. sailed for 
Napies on the Conte Rosso to spend 
two months in Italy. They have been 
sent oVer by the Order of the Sons of 
Italy and the Italian Chamber of Com- 
merce in New York, having been 
selected from American colleges 
whose curricula gives more than aver- 
age recognition to the study of Italian 
literature and art. 


and Chas. S. Fee, passenger traffic 
manager. of the South¢rn Pacific Com- 
pany, and brought down to Truckee, 
where the Northern California tour 
will begin. , 

" Visit to Lake Tahoe 

Mr. Lynch will be official host to 
the party and will escort it through- 
out.- From Truckee the advertising 
men and their wives will be taken to 
Lake Tahoe over the line-of the Lake 
Tahoe Railway & Transportation Com- 
pany. They will have breakfast and 
luncheon at Tahoe Tavern, and a 
steamer ride on the lake. 

From Lake Tahoe the party will be- 
gin a 250-mile ride through the Sierras 
over the lines of the Yosemite Trans- 
portation system. 

The route will lead through the 
Tioga Pass to Minden Inn, Minden, 
Nevada, where the party. will be en- 
tertained over night. 

From Minden the excursion party 
will journey to Mono Lake, and will 
stop over night at Tuolumne Meadows 
Lodge. Leaving there, a trip will be 


Arrangements have been made for 
the students by the Pope and Gabrielle 
D’Annunzio. The party, which is 
drawn from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Harvard, Cornell, Brown, Ford- 
ham and other institutions, is under 
the direction of Prof. Alberto C. Bon- 
aschi of the department of commercial 
law in the University of Pennsylvania. 

John M. di Silvestro, a lawer of 
Philadelphia and supreme master of 
the Order of the Sons of. Italy, who 
also went with the students, said that 
the American citizens of Italian 


Santa Cruz Mountains and will have 
luncheon at Casa Del Rey, Santa Cruz, 
as the guests of that famous hotel. 

After arrival at Del Monte, late in 
the afternoon of July 27, the party will 
be the guests of Hotel.Del Monte, the 
management of which has provided 
especially attractive entertainment, 
including a motor trip over the :cele- 
brated Seventeen Mile Drive. 

The excursion party will disband at 
Del Monte and return to their eastern 
homes by whatever routes they may 
elect to travel. 


‘developed into a sexsation. The issue 
was raised in a letter addressed to 
President Harding by Adolphus Busch 
38rd, the St. Louis, Mo., brewer. He 
forwarded a letter to the President 
from August L. Busch, in which he 
told of liquor being sold on Govern- 
ment ships and expressing the view. 
: that the Government itself is “the 
44 largest bootlegger in the world.” 

py Acting on advice of the Shipping 
© s+ Board’s counsel, Mr. Schlessinger, 
f - Mr. Lasker has insisted that he has 
a legal right-to sell liquor outside the 


made into the Hetch Hetchy Valley, 
where luncheon will be served, and 
the party will then take its course into 
the Yosemite Valley. 

In the Yosemite, the excursionists 
will be entertained at Yosemite Lodge. 
A complete tour of the valley and sur- 
rounding points of interest will be 
made, and one night will be passed 
at Glacier Point Mountain House. 
After this the party will be taken to 
the Big Trees, ahd will return again 
to Yosemite Valley for a night of rest. 

The whole trip through the moun- 


of accommodating Angora is not only 
immediately immoral and prospec- 
tively disastrous, it has -manifestly 
failed. Only a definite stand by the 
Great Powers can evolve order out of 
this chaos, and if Signor Schanzer de- 
sires to found an era of Anglo-Italian 
.co-operation in the Mediterranean, he 
must begin not with minor issues in 
Jubaland and Palestine, or even with 
the quest after oil and ecgndmic ad- 
vantages, but with the great burning 
question which has been the breeding 
ground for wars and disruption in’ 


Bindi Landslide of 1920 Revealed Party Mistakes 
} Which Have Been Avoided This Year 
CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., 


July 4tare charging against him that “he 

has a fine home in Washington”; 

peel Cen “he’s not one of the boys,” an 60 
on. In truth, the Clouse supporters 
claim that his chairmanship of the 
Democratic Committee will hurt Mr. 
Hull -‘much more than it will help him. 

Pin Faith On Women Voters 


- Mr. Hull’s friends are pinning their 


— Several 


issues will be decided at the polls in 
Tennessee this summer and fall. The 
one of widest interest is: Will Ten- 
nessee remain in the Republican col- 
umn er return to her traditional 
“Solid South” Dem@tracy? Almost 
equaling this in nation-wide interest 


q 
a 
; 
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three-mile limit; and he gives as the 
primary reason for selling liquor 
pecuniary gain to the Shipping Board 
~ yessels. | 

The paradoxical position of a 
— forbidding the sale of liquor 
on land and encouraging it at sea has 
caused a storm of protest all over the 
country from the foes of alcoholic 
liquor. The most recent attack came 
from T. H. Caraway (D.), Senator 
from Arkansas, who charged the Presi- 
dent with violating the law in allowing 
liquor thus to be sold. 

WASHINGTON, July 7—Prohibition 
enforcement officers could board and 
search vessels within six marine 
leagues (18 geographical miles) of the 
‘cgast of the United States, under an 
amendment to the Tariff Bill pro- 
posed today by Thomas Sterling, (R.), 
Senator from South Dakota, and a 
member of the Senate Judiciary-Com- 
mittee. : . ] 

The amendment was ordered to lie 
on the table and cannot be considered 
until- after the committee amendments 
to the measure have been disposed of. 
This amendment is designed,to aid 


_ the Federal Government in preventing, 


the smuggling of liquor into this coun- 


/. «try and also to prevent ships from 


anchoring just outside the three-mile 
limit and there disposing of “wet” 
cargoes. 


‘STRAWBERRY CROP 
SHOWS BIG GAIN 


Increases Run From 6 to 300 
Per Cent 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, July 7—The straw- 
berry season has shown encouraging 
gains in-car lot shipments over last 
year’s movement. About 17,800 cars 
were shipped prior to June 15 and the 
total for the season is conservatively 
estimated at 18,500 cars. Compara- 
tive figures’ for previous seasons 
follow: - 


1916 


: Cars 
edkubnbebaehes eosee: 20,588 


All of the leading producing states 
whose output is marketed prior to 
June 15 have shown increases ranging 
from 6 per cent in Louisiana to 300 
per cent in Missouri. Florida, West 
Tennessee and Illinois shipped three 
times as many strawberries as last 
year. The North Carolina movement 
was 1100 cars as compared with 480 
in 1921. 

Mississippi, Arkansas and Kentucky 
doubled their shipments, and irginia 
gained 130 per cent. Only in New Jer- 
sey is there an apparent decrease in 
car lot movement, the total to June 15 
being 275 cars, compared with 426 
last season. Many Jersey berries, how- 
ever, are hauled by wagon and truck 
to nearby cities. 


UNIONS FIGHTING 
“AMERICAN” PLAN 


77 Warrants Asked for Employ- 
ers Around San Francisco Bay 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., July 7 (Spe- 
cial)—-As the result of an attempt to 
impose the so-called American plan 
of operations on contractors and 
builders around San Francisco Bay, 
warrants today were asked in police 
court for 47 individual building sup-. 
ply contractors, 20 others under the 
name of John Doe, and for 10 corpora- | 


Europe for centuries. . 
Side of Righteousness 


That is the test of disinterested 
sincerity, and unless Italy can come 
through it-on the side of righteous- 
ness and humanity, it would seem 
a matter of little importance whether 
the Jews or the Moslems or the 
Franciseans stand on guard outside 
he coenaculum. 

The Italian Foreign Minister 
leaves London with the major issue 
unsolved, and minor issues. tenta- 
tively. discussed. The chancelleries 


and counter claim, argument and 
compromise as is their habit. The 
curtain will rise on the next public 
performance at the end of July or 
later, when the representative of 
Great Britain, France and Italy will 
assemble for the tri-partite confer- 
ence in London. 


RUSSIAN TURKS 
MOVE TO ANATOLIA 


Pact Said to Exist for Settlement 
in Evacuated Region — 


By Special Cable 


ATHENS, July 7—According to in- 
formation just received here from au- 
thentic sources’an agreement exists 
between the religious heads at Mos- 
cow and Angora concerning the 16,- 
000,000 Muhammadans now in Russia 
who are: to be transferred from that 
country to settle in Anatolia, occupy- 
ing the districts from which the 
Greeks were compelled to evacuate. 
A. party of them has already arrived 
in Samsoun. | 

In the meanwhile from recent in- 
formation it is learned that new 
massacres and expatriations continue 
to take place in the regions of Pontus 
and Bafra. This policy of extermina- 
tion is transforming thriving commer- 
cial cities into masses of ruins and 
making the happy cultured population 
either victims of massacres or for- 
lorn refugees. 


CHINA MAY SHORTLY 
HAVE PARLIAMENT 


PEKING, July 7 (By The Associated 
Press)—China has the prospect of a 
representative Republican Parliament 

ithin the month, the first gathering 
of that body in five years. Its first 
task will be the selection of a presi- 
dent, and Gen. Wu Pei-fu is the unas- 
suming figure regarded by many in 
Peking as the “strong man” needed to 
bring his country out of the chaos of 
civil strike. 

General Wu, military leader of the 
North, is strongly supported for the 
presidency. 

Li Yuan-Hung, who was announced 
that he will hold the Presidency only 
until Parliament chooses his succes- 
sor, yesterday stated that he had re- 
ceived assurances from Cantonese 
members of the old Parliament that 
they would no longer support Sun 
Yat-Sen, but would assist the Peking 
Government. But 40 members are 
lacking now for a quorum and Parlia- 
ment may be convened by July 20, 
instead of in August, as was expected. 


CAMPAIGN FOR FUND PLANNED 
Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, July 7—The New York 
Historical Society will conduct a cam- 
paign in the fall to obtain $1,000,000 
with which to complete the north and 
souuth wings of its building at Seventy- 
sixth Street and Central Park West. 
These wihgs are needed to provide ac- 
commodations for the display of histo- 
rical treasures and particularly of the 
Society's collection of books and pic- 


will now get to work evolving claim‘ 


is: Will Cordell Hull, chairman of 
the Democratft National Committee, 
be elected Representative from the 
Fourth Tennessee District? 
Democrats in their most optimistic 
moments never hope to sweep the 
State, for there are portions of East 
Tennessee as traditionally Republican 
as Pennsylvania or Vermont. The 
Civil War found the mountaineers of 
East Tennessee arrayed almost en 
masse against the slave-holding Con- 
federates; the eastern part of the 
State furnished more than 80,000 vol- 


~munteers to the Union Army, while the 


two other grand divisions furnished 
almost twice this number to the Con- 
federate forces. Thus came the nick- 
name, “Volunteer State.” 
Republican Party Strong 

After Appomatox the East Tennes- 
seans were as rigidly Republican as 
their friends were Democratic. The 
First and Second districts have been 
represented in Congress by Republi- 
cans ever since the Civil War. The 
Republican Party in Tennessee has al- 


} ways been more than a patronage ma- 


chine; it usually has mustered close to 
100,000 votes, and the Democratic 
margin, averaging 25,000 to 50,000 
votes, was not too large to. encourage 
inattention. Frequently, when some 
factional dispute arose among the 
Democrats, one element aligned with 
the Republicans, and that candidate 
was elected. Such was the case with 
Ben W. Hooper, now chairman of the 
United States Railway Labor Board, 
who for four years was Governor of 
Tennessee, 

In the 1920 election, however, the 
Republicans broke their bounds, and 
left great gaps in Democratic ranks. 
The result of the landslide was that 
five out of ten representatives. were 
Republican; the Governor was Re- 
publican, and the State’s electoral 
votes were cast for Mr. Harding. 


Analyzed Their Weakness 


Democrats immediately began to. 


analyze their weakness. Apart from 
the general walk-over, there were 
organization shortcomings which aid- 
ed in the majorities. One of these 
was that,the Democrats seemed more 
or less ashamed of having given the 
ballat to women; they apologized for 
it, and as a result alienated the 
women, while failing to placate the 
intense anti-suffragists. — 

The campaign this ,year is startin 
without a repetition of that error. 
Democratic women have prominent 
places in the state organization. One 
of them, Mrs. George F. Milton, of 
Chattanooga, is vice-chairman of the 
state committee; several are seeking 
legislative togas; a good number are 
candidates for county offices. Th92 
candidates and the organization are 
not. apologizing for having given the 
women their vote; they are boasting 
of it. The reaction of the new women 
voters is much more friendly. 

Expect to Lose Some Votes 

Republicans, on their part, aré 
quietly conceding that they are weaker 
than two years ago. The likelihood 
is that the Republicans may save only 
two of their five districts—the normal 
two. They have a good chance in 
the Fourth District, where Cordell 
Hull, Democratic national chairman, is 
seeking election, but thee ddds are 
slightly against them. The other 
Repubiican districts are pretty sure 
to return to “normalcy.” 

Mr. Hull’s former ‘district is now 
represented by Wynne F. Clouse, who 
has been making great efforts to 
strengthen himself with his _ elec- 
torate. The fourth is a rural, moun- 
tain district, where there is more or 
less antipathy to correct speech, good 


clothes, and interests of more cree] 


district breadth. Mr. Hull’s opponents 


faith on the women voters. Last 
election, they did not come out in the 


fourth; this year every county in the}. 


district has a thorough organization 
of women, aml Democratic leaders 
say tirat “if the women vote,” Mr. 
Hull will be elected. The chief in- 
terest of the State is the Hull-Clouse 
race. 

The term of Kenneth D. McKellar 
(D)., United States Senator from 
Tennessee, expires next March. He 
is seeking to succeed himself, and is 
being opposed for the Democratic 
nomination by Capt. Guston T. Fitz- 
hugh, Noah Cooper, and Thetus W. 
Sims, former Congressman. Labor 
has indorsed Mr. McKellar. 

For. governor, the Democrats are 
seeking someone to “beat Alf 
Taylor,” the fox-hunting, | story-tell- 
ing, fiddling, lovable Republican in 
the chair. “Uncle Alf” has an old 
fox hound, “Old Limber,” and a story 
about Old Limber which he tells on 
every occasion. He draws huge 
crowds, 
popular measures of the last Legis- 
lature, drew a good deal of credit. 
He has no opposftion for renomina- 
tion. 

The Democrats in the race for the 


are Austin 
banker; | 
senator; 


Peay, a 
L. Gwinn, former state 
Harvéy Hannah, railroad 


former governor. There is litle doubt 
that Governor Taylor will run well 
ahead of the Republican ticket. The 


ROADS CARRY ON 
DESPITE STRIKE 


The New England railroads handled 
a very heavy Fourth of July: holiday 
travel in fairly comfortable fashion 
and with surprisingly little delay con- 
sidering the walkout of railroad shop- 


during the peak of the rush. 

New England railroad officials de- 
clare that the travel just before and 
just after the Fourth of July was sub- 
stantially in excess of that of the cor- 
responding period last year. Some of 
them state that the amount of busi- 
ness handled Saturday was nearly 10 
per cent in excess of 1921. 


More than a Show—an education 
A huge industry ¢ 


In Actual Operation 


‘Leather Tanning 
Shoe Making 
Last and Pattern 
Making. 

Box and Carton 
Factory 
Weaving Linings 
Rubber and Canvas 
Shoe Making 


STYLE EXPOSITION 
Tues—Wed—Tkurs, Eve. 
~§50 LIVING MODELS 
ADMISSION {pelvding 55c 


10 A. M. to 10:30 P. M. 


{ 


Personal Direction CHESTER I. CAMPBELL 


and by vetoing some un-|| 


nomination against Governor Taylor | | 
Clarksville | | 


commissioner, and Benton McMillin, | jj 


Democrats are hopeful of defeating 
him, but confident of winning back | 
three of the seats in the lower house. 


men, car inspectors and allied forces |! 


lineage would send 100 students to 
Italy. next year. He-said he would 
urge Italy to send Italian students to . 
America for their summer vacations. 


TAXICAB LAW TO BE TESTED 
Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, July 7—A new test of 
the recently enacted law requiring 
taxicab operators to have bonds or in- 
surance policies to cover possible 
judgments up to $2500 for accidents 
has been started by Michael Bonnella, 
acting as.an individual taxpayer and 
as the representative of several taxicab 
companies. He seeks an injunction to 
prevent officers from starting prosecu- 
tions. Pending the court’s decision, 
there will be no arrests and no prosecu- 


| tions. 


This excursion is the first of its 
kind in Northern California, and it is 
expected to result in great practical 
good for this section of the state and 
for the San Francisco Bay district. 


STRIKE BREJKERS DRIVEN OFF 


ST. LOUIS, July 7—J. M. Kurn,’ 
president of the St, Louis San Francis- 
co Railway, today issued a statement 
saying that “strikers succeeded in 
driving off 63 men with threats of 
lynching,” at the road’s shops in 
Springfield, Mo., and that “another lot 
of 28 men were taken away by the 
chief of police of Springfield shortly 
after they had been unloaded at our 
barracks.” 


tain country will occupy frem July 18 
to 24. 
On Way to San Francisco | 

On the morning of July 24, the ex- 
cursionists will leave the Yosemite 
over the lines of the Yosemite Trans- 
portation system to El Portal, where 
they will board a special train sup- 
plied by the Yosemite Valley Railroad, 
which will carry them to Merced. 
From Merced to San Francisco the 
party will be specially handled by the 
Southern Pacific Company. 

Arrival of the party in San Fran- 
cisco is scheduled for July 24, at 6:10 
p. m. From that hour until 8 o’clock 
of the morning of July 27, there will 
be a continuous round of entertain- 


School Officials 
and Teachers Through- 


sonal 


out the World 


~- 


Having become more familiar with The Christian Science 
Monitor through its complete daily illustrated reports of 
the N. E. A. Convention, may wish to continue the réad- 
ing of the Monitor at home. ; 


Please yse the subscription form below for 

any term; pro rata by the month, or year. 
The clean, constructive News covering the world’s worth-while 
events, and the numerous interesting feature pages such as Music, 
Art, Theatricals, Education, Books, etc:, make the Monitor a most 
valuable addition to any- teacher's daily reading. : 
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JAPANESE "COLONIZATION" PLAN 
BELIEVED PLOT TO SMUGGLE. 


California Official Holds Up Papers: Incorporating Com-: 


pany Which Would Settle States in Mexico 


SACRAMENTO, Cal., June 29 (Spe-| 


cial Correspondence)—-A project for 
the establishment of extensive Japa- 
nese colonies in Lower California and 
on the mainland of Mexico, just south 
of the American border, with the ap- 
proval of the Japanese Government, 
and the aid of wealthy Japanese of 
Tokyo and Yokohama, was revealed 
here when Frank C. Jordan, Secretary 
of State of California, held up an ap- 
plication for incorporation of the Te- 
jones Mining & Investment Company, 
a Japanese concern planning to ope- 
rate in Mexico. 


The organization, asking incorpora- 
tion under the laws of California, “has 
the approval of the Japanese Govern- , 
ment,” the application said, though 
the reason for this statement is not, 
apparent, unless it be for the impres- | 
sion it may make on and the influence 
it will have with Japanese. Mr. Jor- 
dan is holding the application in abey- 
ance until the state commissioner of 
corporations can make an investiga- 
tion. 

There are indications that the 
organization, which has founded colo- 
nies in the territory of Lower Califor- 
nia and the State of Sonora, Mex., has 
for its real intent the supplying of a 
harbor for immigrant Japanese until 
they can be smuggled into the United 
States. though nominally its purpose 
is to buy tracts of land from the Mex- 
ican Government and colonize them 
with Japanese farmers. 

Financed in Japan | 

The Japanese corporation has a cap- 
ital stock of $500,000 fully paid in, and 
I. Tawa. M. Kai and M. Sasaki are 
named as incorporators. Mr. Sasaki 
stated to the writer that the corpora- 
tion is being financed in Japan, that 
Mexico is willing to allow the Japa- 
nese to become property owners there, 
and that. for this reason, the corpora- 
tion was formed to provide homes and 
farms on easy payments for Japanese 
wishing to migrate to Mexico, either 
from Japan or from the United States. 

This statement is the subject of 
doubts. however, because the lands 
selected by the Japanese company for | 
its colonies are not suited to agricul- 
ture, being in the middle of desert 
areas, not under irrigation, and with 
no immediate prospect of ever being 
irrigated. as water would have to be 
brought from long distances for such 
purpose. Neither are the lands lo- 
‘cated on highways or railroads. 

For these reasons the Japanese Ex- 


clusion League of California has 
placed investigators on the trail of the 
somewhat mysterious Japanese cor-, 
poration. J. M. Inman, state Senator 
and president of the exclusion league, 
declared his belief that the proposed 
corporation is merely a disguise for 
un organization to smuggle Japanese) 
into the United States, saying: | 
Japanese Active Over Border. : 

The Japunese are colonizing Mexico, 
und have been for some time. The ap- 
plics.tion for incorporation of a com- 
pany to sell Mexican lands to Japanese 
in California is merely a substantiating 
eircumstance in thia large colonization 
scheme, We have known for some time 
past that the Japanese are intensely 
netive just across the line from the 
I'nited States. in. building up what is 
designed to be a Japanese province, 
with thousands .of Japanese subjects, 
the New World. We know also, 
shed sources which cannot be re- 
vealed at present, that these Japanese 
colonies are deliberately planned to be 
the bases for future inroads into the 
tinited States and into South America. 
The Japanese, as we know, have 
worked out an elaborate and detailed 
program for establishing themselves in. 
Mexico—a nation too weak to resist 
the expansion ambitions of Tokyo—and 
to send out from there colonies into 
South America, and, to a lesser degree, 


into -Central America, though the 
Japanese do not like the Central | 
American republics so well as they do | 
the larger South American countries. 

This growing Japanese colony always 
will be an immigration danger to the 
linited States, through its ability, and 
intent, to smuggle Japanese across the 
border into this country. The articles 
of incorporation filed by the Tejones 
Mining & Investment Company not 
only prove the fact of active coloniza- 
tion, but also vividly emphasize the 
need from now on of the exercise of 
greater vigilance than ever before by 
the Federal Government..to prevent 
such smuggling from Mexico of Jap- 
anese farmers and laborers into this 
country. Se 

Would Recognize Mexico 

I consider these documents just filed 
by the Japanese organization § suffi- 
ciently important to prompt the Fed- 
eral Government to enforce the most 
stringent regulations to prevent Jap- 
anese smuggling across the Mexican 
border. I also believe this incident 
adds another to the many reasons for 
which the United States should give 
immediaté recognition to the Obregon 
Government in Mexico, and thus make 
it possible for the two countries to 
work together to halt Japanese coloni- 
zution plans and to keep out of both 
nitions the ever-increasing tide of 
Asiatic immigration. 


Hiram W. Johnson, Senator from 
California, has introduced in the 
United States Senate a bill making it 
obligatory on évery Japanese in this 
country to be numbered and regis- 
tered, and to obtain a card bearing 
his photograph and number. Under 
the provisions of the bill, each Japa- 
nese. must have this card with him at 
all times and must show it to any 
authorized official of the nationa] or 
state government on request, failure 
to have. such a card -subjecting the 
Japanese to immediate detention, and 
ultimate: deportation. This measure 
is activély supported by all the Cali- 
fornia delegation in Congress and by 
William D. Stephens, Governor, as 
well as by a majority of the commer- 
cial and civic organizations of the 
states of the Pacific slope. 


Japanesé in California 
Advised to Intermarry 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., June 29 
(Special Correspondence) — With a 
view to perpetuating in the American- 
born Japanese youth, the ideas, 
ideals and traditions of Japan, the 
Seuthern California League of 
Young People’s Societies has been 

in Angeles, and an ef- 


being made to ysatablish a} %, 


Seaereara snag spans ans ong ucuemmNCar am 


' Japanese in California 
Advised to Go to Mexico 


San Franelsco, Cal., July 7 
(Special) : 
APANESE - LANGUAGE news- 
J papers in all the large cities 

of the Pacific coast today be- 
gan publication of advertisements of 
50,006 acres of farming land in 
Mexico, for sale on easy terms te 
Japanese colonists. Simultaneously, 
the papers commenced an editorial 
campaign urging Japanese now here 
to go to Mexieo “where the land is 
fertile and where there is no anti- 
Japanese feeling.” 


~ “The retail prices of seasonable 


branch of it here. The Japanese 
American News, a Japanese-language 
newspaper of San Francisco, pub- 
lishes an account of the organization, 
its aims and purposes, a part of 
which, accurately translated, reads: 

Upon the Japanese youth in America 
rests an even greater obligation as well 
as a more glorious opportunity than on 
the youth in the home country. For 
we Japanese youths in America are in- 
ternational young people. We stand 
in America, the meeting place of all 
nations and of all races, as the repre- 
sentatives of Japan and the Japanese 
people. We are, every one of us, com- 
missioned by the Yamato race, as un- 
crowned, imperial envoys. This special 
privilege is accorded only to us who 


‘live overseas, and is enjoyed only by 


us who dwell in foreign lands. 

Our young people in America should 
be persevering, unyielding, self-respon- 
sible and self-respecting, that they 
may contribute to the development of 
the Yamb&to race... .And in the 
precept, in regard to blending the civil- 
izations of Japan and America into a 
new world-civilization we will have a 
tremendously important mission. ‘Truly, 
this mission is the great ambition of 
the whole Yamato race, but it makes a 
special appeal to us Japanese young 
men in America. In this mission, four 
things are fundamental: 

1. Mutual profit-sharing, financially, 
between Japanese and Americans. 

2. Ability to use fluent English, the 
national language of America, in free 
and frank exchange of ideas. 

3. The ability freely to intermarry, 
in the furtherance of complete mutual 
understanding between Japanese and 
Americans. 

4. Finally, religious amity, with 
Japanese and Americans having the 
same religious experiences, believing 
the same religion, and uniting in relig- 
ious ideas and emotions. To this end, 
the Buddhists of Japan should vigor- 
ously propagate Buddhism and en- 
deavor to win believers among the 
Americans. Japanese Christians should, 
as much as possible, seek association by 
all means with American churches and 
religious congregations. 

If we carry out these four funda- 
mental things, Japanese-American 
friendship and world peace will come 
without seeking, and shall contrib- 
ute to the happiness of mankind. 


Japanese From California 
_ Leave for Mexican Colonies 


OAKLAND, Cal., June 29 (Special 


Correspondence)—Approximately 25 
per cent of. the Japanese population-of 
northern California, that is to say, 
from the Oregon boundary southward 
to the Tehachapi Mountains, has left 
quietly for the new Japanes colonis 
in Mexico, according to a survey just 
completed by the Eden Japanese As- 
sociation, with headquarters in Oak- 
land, through its secretary, W. Tama- 
gawa, who said: 

The Japanese movement to Mexico 
has been so marked within the past 
four months that a shortage of farm 
labor is beginning to be felt in North- 
ern California. Many Japanese berry 
farms are idle this year, because of 
lack of labor, and fruit growers 
throughout. Northern California have 
been compelled to increase wages. in 
order to abtain white labor in lieu of 
the Japanese. , 

The wave of opposition to the Japa- 
nese in California has impelled , the 
Japanese to look elsewhere for a place 
in which he can own his home and 
his farm. Mexico is the land which is 
drawing most of them, and several 
companies, financed in Japan, have 
been formed there, with the object of 
selling lands to the Japanese laborers 
on long time and low terms, so that all 
can afford to own their own homes. 

In Mexico, the Japanese is made wel- 
come, and can buy, own and sell land. 
Many from northern California, I be- 
lieve as high as 25 per cent of adults, 
have gone to Mexico within the past 
half year. Adults are much fewer in 
numbers in northern Calfornia than 
at this time last year, and of farm 
laborers there are few left in San 
Mateo, San Francisco, Alameda, Contra 
Costa, or almost any other of the 
northern California counties, 

Normally, there are. about 2000 
adult Japanese in Oakland, 400 in 
Berkeley, 160 in Alameda and 400 be- 
tween here and the lower end of San 
Francisco Bay, say at San Jose. Tho 
25 per cent—-which may be too low an 
estimate—that has gone southward, are 
all men, and this reduces the Japanese 
adults, ? 

It was also pointed out by Tama- 
gawa that there is no bar on the im- 
migration of Japanese women to 
Mexico. Thus, Japanése men who 
live there can bring in Japanese girls 
from their own country to be their 
wives, and can eatablish homes in a 
country in which they are welcome. 


FLIGHT OF EXPLORER 
OVER POLE DELAYED 


SEATTLE, Wash., July 6—Capt. 
Roald Amundsen, the Norwegian ex- 
plorer who plans an airplane flight 
from Point Barrow, Alaska, across the 
North Pole, has been delayed by-’ad- 
verse icé conditions in Bearing Sea. 


His ship, the Maud, probably will not: 


reach Point Barrow before July 20, 
according to word received here today 
H. H. Hammer, the explorer’s 
American representative. ' 

Captain Amundsen had planned to 
hop off from Point Barrow about 
July 15. 


LOANS FOR HOUSING 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, on July 6, authorized 
bond and loans amounting td 
amount more than 


WOMEN WATCH _ 
FOR PROFITEERS 


New Jersey Club Members En- 
’ list as Market Reporters 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, July 7—Thirty women, 
members of the New Jersey League 
of Women Voters of the State Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, have en- 
listed as market reporters in different 
communities of New Jersey~to check 
profiteering on farm products, accord- 
ing to the eanpouncement of the New 
Jersey Bureau of Markets. 

“Ony housewife, on inquiring the 
price of fruit or vegetables on her 
morning visit to the store or market 
stall, may be procuring the informa- 
tion desired, so that there is no oppor- 
tunity for any dealer to recognize her 
and misquote prices,” the statement of 
the Bureau of Markets says. 


commodities are forwarded to Trenton 
by each reporter. There-.they are 
compiled and published for distribu- 
tion; side by side with the average 
prices paid:to the farmer in the whole- 
sale .markets. throughout the State 
for the same products, as shown by 
the records. of the State Bureau of 
Markets, whose experts are acquainted 
with the average cost of marketing 
all perishable products. This informa- 
tion is then forwarded to every wom- 
en’s club ang to any other persons, or- 
ganizations or newspapers requesting 


it. 

“The women’s clubs interested in 
the fair price movement have made 
it clear that they are not combating 
the dealers as a class.” 


ARIZONA TO OFFER 
‘DUDE’ RANCH SOON 


New Project Expected to Bring 
More Tourists to State 


TUCSON, Ariz., June 27 (Special 
Correspondence) —A “dude” ranch, 
similar to those established in other 
western states, which have become 
famous through western fiction, is to 
be established in Arizona. It will be 
located on land of Capt. E. M. Joyce, 
known as the “7-ranch.” 


Captain Joyce’s ranch, 25 miles from 
Willcox, Ariz., and 75 miles from Tuc- 
son, is about 300 acres in extent. 
Railroad officials believe that the in- 
troduction of ‘dude’ ranches 
Arizona will bring more tourists into 
the State each year. ° 

Captain Joyce’s prbdject will be much 
like ‘the “dude” ranches in Colorado 
and Wyoming. Of these the Eaton 
ranch in-Wyoming probably is the 
most widely known. The patrons will 
be easterners desirous of having the 
luxuries of the east at hand while liv- 
ing the rough and tumble life of the 
“wild and wooHy west.” 


WEEKLY BANK CLEARINGS 
NEW YORK, July 7 — Bradstreet’s 


into | 


weekly compilation of bank clearings 


| shows an aggregate of $6,800,052,000, an | 


increase of 11.4 per cent over last year, | 
Outside of New York, there was an in-: 
crease of 12.4 per cent. 


‘showed a decrease.. 


Article 27 of Constitution Can- 
not Be Confiscatory _ 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, July 7—The Mexican 


Supreme Court has rendered a final 
decision, declaring that Article 27 of 
the Constitution cafinot be given retro- 
active or confiscajory effect, according 
to.an announcement from the Mexican 
Embassy’ in Washington, reported 
here today by a financial news serv- 
ice. This is understood to be the-last 
of a series of decisions which defin- 
itely and finally establishes the pro- 
cedure in the case. 

The news was received with par- 
ticular interest here, in view of the 
possibility that American oil com- 
panies are largely interested in fields 


which ‘have been confiscated by the |: ‘icult 


Mexican Government and .in -some 
cases turned over to other companies; | 


under the provisions of this article of ‘ 
the Constitution. It is understood that |. 
President Obregon has been ready for |: 


some time to restore these fands to 
their American owners by an act of 


legislature, but that the political sit- | h 


uation in the capital’ has made it 


more expedient to await the ruling of | 


the courts, — 

Article 27 has for adong while been 
a stumbling block in the path of good 
relations between this country and 
Mexico. One of the requirements 
which thi§ nation has stipulated in 
connection with the draft of a com- 
mercial. treaty between the United‘ 
States and Mexico! has been the abro- 
gation of this section of the Consti- 
tution.” af ; 

This has been refused, it is under- 
stood, on the ground that if the article 
were upheld by the Supreme Court. 


President Obregon woufd bear hone 
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TAKE BACK BIBLE 
Tri-Creedal Committee to Select 
Extracts Satisfactory to All 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., July 5 (Special 


Correspondence)—A plan involving 
the reading in public schools of this 


icity after Nov. 1 of such portions of 


of the onus of a decision which might|the Bible as may be agreed upon by 


the same time the way would be clear 
for a treaty. In some quarters, it has 
been said that Article 27 is the only 
thing that has stood in the way of 
recognition of Mexico by this country 
and by European powers. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICE 
SHOWS SMALL RISE 


“WASHINGTON, July 7—An _in- 
crease in the retail cost price of food 
products in 18 out of 22 representa- 
tive cities of the country occurred 
from May 15 to June 15, according to 
a statement by the Department of 
Labor. 

Newark, New York and Pittsburgh 
noted an increase of 3 per cent; 
Bridgeport, Chicago, Cincinnati, Kan- 
6as_ City, Milwaukee,, and Rochester, 
2 per cent; Baltimore, ' Dallas, Fall 
River, New Haven, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, and Scranton, 1 per cent; 
Portland, Me.,' Washington, D. C., 
Manchester, N. H., Norfolk, and Prov- 
idence, less than 5-10 of 1 per cent. 

For the period June 15, 1921, to 
June 15, 1922, 19 of the 22 elties 


NEW YORK WILL 


IN FIGHT ON “BUCKETSHOP” EVIL 


Criminal and Civil Prosecutions to Begin Simultaneously 
in Both States as First Move in General Clean-Up 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


civil proscution of alleged “bucket- 
shop” operators doing country-wide 
business will be launched simultane- 
ously in Chicago, New York, and per- 
haps some other cities within the next 
10 days, Phifip. R. Davis, a Chicago 
lawyer representing more than 2700 
creditors of various concerns, told a 
representative of The Christian Sci- 


ence Monitor. 

‘ Action will be taken again$&t mem- 
bers of several firms which recently 
went into bankruptcy, and which, Mr. 
Davis says, cleared more than $3,000,- 
000. At the same time, raids will be 
conducted on a large number of 
brokerage concerns, now operating as 
legitimate houses, he-said. 

Charges will be made, it was said, 
that a. number of bankrupt concerns 
had been robbed of their assets’ by 
certain men,” who thus conspired to 
obtain large sums by forcing the com- 


pgnies into bankruptcy with little or 
no assets left, also charges that cer- 
tain houses operated with officials act- 
ing under assumed names. ' 

Many fictitious “outfits” have been 
set up, Mr. Davis said, catering espe- 
cially to a large telephone and tele- 
graph business. They kept in touch 
with small buyers of stocks and bonds, 
he says, taking orders for purchases, 
especially where part payment was 
made, agreeing to hold the purchases 
in their “vaults,” which, he added, 
usually were fictitious, until:these had 
been fully paid for. He charges that 
operators speculated with money ad- 
vanced on stock and says,the practice 
is still common among concerns claim- 
ing to be legitimate. 

The drive in Chicago against the 
“bucketshop” was initiated at the As- 
sociation of Commerce by James A. 
Davis, manager of the Advertisers and 
Investors Protective Bureau. Robert 
E. Crowe, State’s Attorney; Joab H. 
Banton, District Attorney of New 
York, and other Officials of both states 
are co-operating in putting the eyi- 
dence into shape for court presenta- 
tion. Mr. Davts will confer in New. 
York with Mr. Banton over Saturday 
and Sunday. ,' 

Among the firms whose creditors 
Mr. Davis represents are F. S, Ruskay 
& Co., Howell & Wales. R. H. Mac- 
Masters & Co.. Kardos & Burke and 
E. M. Fuller & Co. He formerly rep- 
resented one of these houses as their 
attorney. 


JOIN ILLINOIS 


Prosecution tn the Illinois and New 
York state courts probably will be 


‘ ' ‘ / 


followed by a federal prosecution for 


Mr. Banton Ready to Assist 
“Bucketshop”’ Prosecutors 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, July 7—Joab H. Ban- 
ton, district attorny, announces that. 
he is ready to co-operate to the fullest 
with prosecutors in other states who 
are planning criminal and civil prose- 
cution of alleged “bucketshop” oper- 
ators. This announcement was made 
when Mr. Banton learned that Philip 
R. Davis, an attorney of Chicago, who 
represents more than .2700 creditors 
of bankrupt brokerage houses having 
offices! both in Chicago and New York, 
was desirous of bringing about joint 
action between the prosecutors of the 
two cities. 

Mr, Davis says he will come to New 
York next week to confer with Mr. 
Banton. According to advices received 
from Chicago, Mr. Davis has secured 
the promise of co-operation from the 


State's attorney of Illinois in his pros-|. 


pective campaign against ‘“bucket- 
shop” operators. Mr. Banton says he 
will be glad to give Mr. Davis any 
information he possesses regarding 
the operations of alleged operators. ' 

A full investigation already has been 
started by Mr. Banton into the failure 
of E. M. Fuller & Co., whose Mabili- 
ties are said to total $5,000,000. Com- 
plaints have been made by former cus- 
tomers of the firm, charging larceny 
etther of money or of securities. Sub- 
peenas have been issued for a num- 
ber of brokers with whom) this firm 
did business, both on ¢he Consolidated 
Exchange and the Curb market. These 
subpeenas demand the production of 
all books, records, confirmation of 
sales slips and other documents rep- | 
resenting transactions with the firm. 

The issuing of these subpenas is 
part ‘of the plan devised by Benjamin 
F. Schreiber, assistant district attor- 
ney, to Offset the stipulation made by 
te Pegg attorneys with the receiver 
that the accounts and records should 
not be open to the prosecuting author- 
ities. Mr. Schreiber hopes that these 
records will prove whether or not the 
brokers who operated for E. M. Fuller. 
& Co, were engaged in “bucketing” 
a eee ng 

r. Elmore D. Dier of the bankru 

firm of E. D. Dier & Co, or 
whom detectives have been searching 
ever since he was indicted a week 
ago, has not yet been found and it is 
now believed that he does not intend 
to surrender. His whereabouts are 
not even known to his attorney, Nash 
Rockwood, who telegraphed New York 
to find out Af his client had been heard 


" 


/be unpopular with the people, and at;a committee representing Protestant, 


Jewish and Catholic religious: organi- 
zations has been approved ‘by the 
Board of Education, of which Mrs. Ed- 
ward L. Robertson is pregident. - 

This recommendation has oome 
from a committee which has been 
studying the proposition for a yea 
and which has aroused much criticis 
as well as favor from nearly every 
organization in this city. 

A committee will immediately be 
formed by Percy M. Hughes, superin- 
tendent of public schools, two persons 
being selected from the Ministerial 
-Association, the other four to. repre- 
sent the Catholic and Jewish, creeds. 
These represeMatives will be invited 
to select extracts from the Bible suit~ 
able for use in the schools. - : 

Petitions signed by 58,000 persons in 
Syracuse were received by the Board 
of Education asking that the Bible 
reading be re-established in the public 
| schools. 


JAPANESE-APPEAL 
TO SUPREME COURT 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., July 30 
(Special Correspondence)—An appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States to test all of the provisions of 

he California Alien Land Law, to be 
made by the Japanese Association, of 
America, the master organization un- 
der which some 75 other state and 
local Japanese associations operate, 
is announced as a result of the Frick- 
Sato case, recently decided by the 
California state courts. 

Raymond L. Frick sought to sell a 
certain piece of land to N. to, a 
Japanese, and when state officials re- 
fused to record the transfer, Frick 
sought an injunction against the 
operation of the state aHen land law, 
which forbids aliens ineligible to 
eitizenship from buying, holding, sell- 
fing or otherwise transferring ‘agri 
cultural land in California, 

‘The state courts refused. to give 
Frick. thé injunction asked, and an- 
notincement is now made by. Louis 
Marshall of New York, attorney for 
the Japanese Association of America, 
that the matter wiH be carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
op appeal. . . 


ARGENTINA SEEKS 


; RULE OF ‘EQUALITY 


BUENOS AIRES, July 7 (By The 
Associated Press) — The rule of 
equality of all sovereign: states, as 
set forth by Argentina's representa- 
tives on the assembly of the League of 
Nations, is becoming increasingly 
impressed -upon the consciences of 
peoples, declared President Irigeyen 
today in his message to the opening 
of the Sixty-First Congress. 

He said the promotion of economic 
reconstruction of the world since the 
war was being carried on by means of 
the same methods which Argentina 
had proclaimed at Geneva when her 
delegation recalled the necesfity of 
the establishment of international 
economic co-operation which would 
defend collective interests. against 
those of privaté individuals. 


rely we 


VERA CRUZ UNDER. 
MARTIAL LAW 


VERA CRUZ, July 7 (By the Associ- 
ated Press)—-Martia] law has been de- 
clared here after renewal of the 
clashes between the police, soldiers 
and members of the Red Union of 
Revolutionary Tenarfts. 

Heron Proal, founder and director 
of the syndicate, is confined in the 
military prison, having been arrested 
on charges of homicide and sedition. 

Rioters were led by women radicals 
who are said to have insulted the sol- 
dier guards and attempted to incite 
the syndicalists to storm the 
and free Proal. 


“WOMEN'S RIGHTS” 
WIN IN WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. July 7--A 
“women’s rights” law enactéd ‘in Wis- 
consin in 1921,,was upheld here yes- 
terday in the case of.a teacher dis- 
charged under a rule forbidding 
married women to teach. | 

The court held that. women no 
longer could be discriminated againat, 
regardless of their tharita) condition, 


from, ’ 


The teacher was ordered reinstated. 
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prison. 


compiling considerable 
these ligess. ae? 

Perhaps it is in retaliation for. this 
criticism that’the authors of the dill 
‘incorporated in it provisions for prac- 
tically abolishing the Bureau of Effi- 
cienéy and distributing its functions 
to the Civil Service Commission, and 
to the Budget Bureau. Anyhow, Sen- 
ator Sterling has taken it very much 
to heart that a. bureau of the govern- 
ment, which is responsible only to the 
President, should presume to advise 
Congress how to classify its public. 
servants. It seems, too, that the inter- 


especially obnoxious to Senator 


view of the fact that fte r enda- 
tions differ radically from those of the 


jection of the Bureau of Bfficiency im) 
ling and Representative Lehlbach in| 


Joint Commi y the 
Vice-President and the Speaker of the 
House, at the close of the last’ Demo- 
cratic Congreas to consider this very 
question. 


Reclassification Needed 


and efficiency demand the enactment 


much as they required the enactme 

of the civil service law in 1883. Pri 

to that the government. service was 
the spoils of Representatives and Sen- 
ators. When the civil service Jaw 
was passed there were 14,000 posi- 
tions under it. Now, in round num- 


bers, there are half a million. | 
The civil service law required‘ the 


among the states “as nearly as the 
coniitions, of gbod administration will 
warta It was intended that the 
commission should give equal weight 
to the qualifications and residence of 
eligibles, but the practice soon. grew 
up of certifying by. states alond, be- 
ginning with the lowest in‘ the order 
of appointment and completely - ex- 
hausting the list in each ‘ kor down. 
to the lowest passing mark before tak® 
ing eligibles from the next state, 
Finally the appointing heads found a0 
much fault with the system, which 
was filling their offices with the least 
competent eligibles, that the commis- 
sion was obliged to change its rules, 
and departments are now given an 
opportunity to select their appointees 
from among at least one-fourth of 
the states that are in arrears in their 
quotas. | - Be 
Reclassification has a great deal to 
do with securing a higher average of 
competent persons in government po- 
sitions. It is correlated with effi- 
ciency ratings of individual employees, 
standardized salaries and. departmen- 
1 methods. .The Bureau of acy 
as been studying these questions 
since 1913, first as a division of the 
Civil Service Commission and since 
1916 as a direct instrument of govern- 
ment 
dent. Perhaps it was not an unnatural 
assumption on the part of Herbert 
Brown, chief of the, bureau, that th 
Joint ‘Commission on Reclassification 
would be glad to avail itself of his 


ion, appointed by. the Fe 


Justice to government employees} plaints 


of a reclassification law now just as |: 


apportionment of federal employees | q 
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data, but it proved to be an erroneous |' 


’ one. he, “ » 


Condition Unchanged Since 1854 

By the provisions of the Sterling- 
Lehlbach bill the civil service em- 
ployees of the government would be 


divided into approximately 1700 classes 
and the money value of the individual 
services ‘falling within each of these 
classes would be fixed by the Civil 
Service Commission. It is contendéd 
that the effect of this form of reclagsi- 
fication, if it is effected, would be 
harden these classes into‘’a permanent 
union of federal employees and that it 
would deprive the administrative heads 
of departments, who are responsible 
for the work done, of any power to 
grade their employees so as to attain 
the utmost efficiency. It is recognized. 
by everybody that the present condi- 
tions in the civil service: are chaotic, 
since there has been no general clagai- 
fication law passed since 1854." Of 
course Congress has made new classes 
from time to time to meet special re- 
quirements, and in a large measure 
the salaries of the four groups of 
clerks created under. the act of 1854, 
ranging from $1200 to $1800 a year, 
have been increased. Nevertheless, 
the effect of that law ig still felt by 
the large body of civil service em- 
ployees and it is mitigated chiefly by 
a personal equation of likes and dis- 

es. 

The primary work of the Civil Serv- 
ice Gommission, under existing law, is 
to establish registers of eligible per- 


can secure employees. The primary 
work of the Bureau of Efficiency is to 
establish efficiency ratings. for em- 
ployees. In carrying on the work of 
establishing efficiency ratings the bu- 


}reau has devised a system of reclassi- 


ficatioh under which the clerical force 
is divided into 18 schedules, 

sion -for grade of ponsi- 
bility in each class of ak fact, 
its work of reclassification had réache 


such a stage before the Joint Reclaasi- 
fication Commission concluded 
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COMPROMISE MARKS SESSION | 
IN CANADIAN LEGISLATURE 


Ce | 


W. L. MacKenzie King Faced. With Strong Opposing 
| Parties, Keeps Liberal Majority Intact 


* OTTAWA, July 8 (Special Corre- | differences of opinion were voiced in 
spondence)-—-The first session of the| caucus which were not heard openly.’ 
new Parliament of Canada, recently; ‘That Sir Lomer Gouin wields a 
completed, was notable, not so’ much | heavy influence fm the councils ‘of the 
for the legislation produced as for the| ministry, not only because of his 
study in political mentalities which .it| power in the financial world, but be- 
provided. It was a session of men and | cause of his admittedly gypat political 
not of measures, of diplomacy andj prestige, is undoubted. ‘Sir Lomer 
compromise rather than of policies, came from the provincial field, and & Lo ee ee ee he | e “pana ORL oe ee ie 
A government which does not enjoy} his first speech uttered in this house | Be age MS ol OPE ES Oe Be EN ie an ake Bash cana xe.  NM Ve Le is 6a 
a clear-cut majority over the com-| was also his first in any legislative | : Se int NR RIS SS 5) aOR UR ARS Os aoe es te cS a i He ke tae j 
bined Opposition forces, emerged un-| assembly delivered in English. To his of ui Pa oe 
scathed from its first parliamentary | province he had given fifteen years of | 
endeavor, but without having. placed | efficient and successful government. | 
On the statute books any act of im-| He was heralded ‘therefore as a new 
portant national character. Minorities | power in the federal arena. And he, 
ranging all the way from 17% (on the| has come through the session with 
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the re-establishment of the Crow's 
Nest Pass agreement rates on grain | 
and flour, and they got that. And 
they are inclined to be grateful to the 
Government!for mercies, small and 
great, received, 

It has been the tactics of Mr. 
‘Meighen to drive the Liberal and Pro- 
gressive forces together as much, and 
as 80on as. possible, so that eventually 
the two former nolitical parties shall 
again face each other without‘ com- 
‘plication of issues, His firat session 
as official leader of the Opposition 
undoubtedly enhanced his reputation 
as a man dangerous in debate, keen 
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djous afterward, amd successive gov, 
as not only the finest monu-jernments shirked the subject. The 
ment in Madrid, but in the 


original idea was a national subscrip- 
whole of Spain, has just been officially | tion limited to a peseta a time, but) is at laat 
inaugurated in the park of Matirid, or' though this produced the respectable ti 
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the other. It has to say whether it ac- 
cepts the limitation of the fleet in ac- 
cordance with the figures laid down at |. 
Washington. 

A general French view is that the 
submarine is the real arm of war and. 
that it would be better to develop this 
arm than to build larger ships in ex- 
cess of the tonnage fixed, with the con- 
sent of Admiral Debon, for steel clad 
surface vesseld. In taking thie view 


many admirals or vice-admirals wh 
are not on active servicé.. There | 
no need to insist upon this point « 
cept to state that the whole Navy 
te. fhent aw be animated by the 


budget) to 125 (on the freight rates 
legislation) were accorded it during 
the session, On the surtace it might 
appear that this is a perfectly satis- 
factory state of affairs. Few of the 
majorities, however, were gamed with- 
out compromise; and at no time was 
the government in a position,to put its 
foot down and keep it down. 


reputation enhanced. He is a man of 
few words, and the two speeches 
which he delivered gave evidence of a 
temperament more Scottish than 
French, and of a diplomatic faculty 
which always leaves something in 
reserve, From outward appearances, 


“ut least, he has never shown evidence 


times it was compelled -to look wist-| follower of the prime minister, 


fully toward the official opposition | 


benches for support; at others toward 
the forces of the Progressives. Such 


a condition of affairs, it may he said,| “lr. King to hasten slowly. 
be conductive of strong and!as he did a following not yet shaken/: 


cannot 
responsible government, and there are 
those who believe that the only hope 
of mending it lies either in a genera 
election or in a union of the forces of 
progress, and in new realignments all 
round, 


Premler’s Task Difficult 


Few Canadian prime ministers have 
been faced with a more difficult task 
than that which confronted William 
Lyon Mackenzie King at the opening 
of the session. But a young man him- 
self, he had brought back to power a 
party ewhich four years previously 
had been split asunder on the com 
scription issue, and upon the forma- 
tion. of Union Government. His vic- 


‘end of the chambers by 
; Conservative Oppos.tion, lea by that 


-natural that Mr. 


' Mr, King Hastened Slowly 
Force of circumstances compelled 
Leading 


down to homogeneity; faced, at one 
the official 


ever-wakeful, relentless, and re- 
gourceful critic, Arthur Meighen; and, 
at the other, by the new political Pro- 
gressive group, led by T. A. Crerar, a 
group which is friendly but watchful, 


a group which knows what it wants, | 


and when it wants it, it was‘ probably 
King should be 
circumspect, and even, at times, timid 
in his dealings with the House of 
Commons, and lacking in the aggres- 
siveness which characterized hig ac- 
tions during his two sessions as Op- 
position leader. One of his earliest 


tory has fairly well healed that branch, 9¢'8 after coming to power was to 


Yet Ahere are elements within the 


_ cabinet. and following of Mr. Kinz) 
of | 
he has not yet abandoned the opinion | government back to the straight and 


‘which, particularly in the matter 
_ the: tariff, and on the question of 
national ownership, are not entirely 
harmonious. Montreal members are 
protectionist in outlook, and only 
luke-warm in their support of the 
present railway policy. Among the 


men of the Maritimes (almost solidly | 


Libera!) there is a strong‘ feeling in 
‘favor of lower tariffs, and a marked 
sentfment in: favor of giving public 


‘seek an alliance with the Progressive 


forces; in this he failed, and it was 
probably natural that he should. But 


'that the real rejuvenation of 
| Liebgal Party is to be found through 


; 


' 


| its own existence to be due to the fact 


ihave not been Liberal enough. 
| Progressives Successful 
| That Mr. ' 


tions toward the premiership 


‘that Liberal governments in the past 


a union with that group which admits | 


| 


Atjof being anything other than a faithful | 
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in rebuttal, logical in argument, and 
tireless in criticism. His followers 
are deplorably weak indebating capac- 
ity, so that upon his shoulders fell 
ithe great bulk of the work of the ses- 
| ston. There are ,those who belleve 
(that he was over-bitter at times, and 
iteo much prone to be captious in his 
‘criticism. Frequently he called the 


narrow road of pre-election promise, 
and on more than one oceasion the 
Government was constrained to amend 


‘its legislation according to his views. 


| If union eventually comes it will be 


e Liberals and the Pro- 


| between th 
Should there be a clash 


'gressives. 


Crerar has any aspira-| among the Liberal forces upon the 
is| proposal, then Mr. Meighen might re- 


.{tself there are inscribed the fewest 


Retiro as it is general called; the park 
which, alongside the Calle de Alcala, 
is to b@ reached in a walk of a tew | 
minutes from the Puerta del Sol and) 
is in effect almost in the center of: 
the capital itself, and a very excel-' 
lent and well-kept park, too. ‘This| 
monument is the great imposing | 
equestrian colonnade combination | 
which occupies almost the whole of! 
one side of the lake in the middle} 
of the park. There is a public walk | 
along the other side, and across the| 
water the bronze horse and horse-' 
man—nobly designed by Marion Benl-: 
liure-—high on a _ pedestal with a; 
double colonnade in a_ semi-circle; 
about and below makes a remarkable 
ornamentation which none can pass 
by without inquiry. On the pedestal 


sum of 900,000 pesetas, it was sadly 
insufficient. The monument has cost 
vastly more; it has been a most ex- 
pensive thing. The nobility and the 
wealthy classes have subscribed gen- 
erously, and the Government has done 
the rest. 

A very solemn and splendid occa- 
sion was made of the inauguration. 
The King performed the ceremony, 
and had most of the chief members 
of the royal family with him, the 
members of the Government and an 
impressive selection of Spanish nobil- 
ity and representatives of industry, 
natural science and art. It was de- 
sired that a very representative gath- 
ering of Spain should assemble in the 
Retiro on this occasion, and it was, 
perhaps, as good as possible. There 


Frenchmen are, they claim, entirely 
pacific in their sentiments. They con- 
sider that the submarine is essen- 
tially a defensive vessel and not an 
offensive weapon. 

This may or may not be true, It is 
surely possible to conceive the sub- 
marine as an instrument of aggres- 
sion, especially against nations which 
depend upon shipping, and there seems 
no good reason to draw this distinction 
between the dreadnought and the sub- 
mersible. The purpose of the submer- 
sible is to destroy and there is now 
nothing to prevent underwater ships 
from seeking their prey and conduct- 
ing their qperations far from the 
coast which they profess to defend. 
Indeed experience shows them to be 
more dangerous than the big ships and 
it is hard to maintain the theory that 
submarines are only for coastal de- 
fense: A whole school of naval ex- 
perts believes that the day of the 
dreadnought is over and titat money 
is uselessly thrown away on building 
them. It is of course true that the of- 
fensive character of the great floating 
fortresses is admitted as it is not ad- 
mitted in the case of the submarine. 


Opposition Has Developed 

The French argument runs as fol- 
lows: France seeks peace. It is be- 
cause she seeks peace that she ac- 
cepted the reduction of her warships. 
But she must protect herself. Should 
a conflict break out between certain 
powers and France—it is difficult to 
imagine. what powers are contem- 
plated, but we may let that pass— 
what would be the object of France? : 
To assure the defense of her coasts, 
especially those important towns that 
lie on the French littoral, and to 
guard the maritime ways, assuring 


communication between the _ 
ar- 


sentiments. | 

Then the building of big 

is a vested interest. Immense ship 
building yards which have alread 
suffered considerably owing to thi 
virtual abandonment of shipbulldin 
in France during the war, have & 
be reckoned with. A dreadnought 
French money may cost from 89, 
000,000 francs to 100,000,000 
The. prospect of profits disappears, 
is better to be frank about th 
things and to admit that impo 
private, persons would regret any dé 
cision which tended to reduce 
number of capital ships to be bull 
The making of submarines is, frst, 

so expensive, and, second, is distrib 
uted among a number of firms, som 
of whom make motors and 

make the various parts. 

There are, it must be conf 
newspapers like ‘the Eclair | 
openly ask for the repudiation of the 
Washington accords. But vainst 
whom are offensive ships to be built’ 
France has in so many ways contrid- 
uted to her isolation that it 

be rank folly for her to put her 
against the wishes of the world as ¢: 
pressed at Washington, and to throw 
down accords which were not reached 
without difficulty. Doubtless the 
will be reservations, since Washing: 
ton itself has shown the way. But, 
as the correspondent of The Christiat 
Science Monitor writes, there appears 
to be every prospect that in spite ol 
the opposition which is manifesting 
itself the Washington accords wil 


z 
‘ 


‘go through substantially -unaltered 


though not without a struggle. ° 


MARKS FALL 


IN NEW -YORK 


NEW YORK, July 7—Further se 
vere shrinkage of German currence} 
occurred in this market today, mark 


itan country and the colonies. 
ticularly between Africa and France 
should the sea be kept clear. There 
is a large and formidable army of 
natives in Africa which should be 


ownership a fair chance. Rural Que- | highly doubtful. The very fact that'cruit.to his small following the more 
pg eke little regi ite the sis | he declined to accept the position of | strongly protectionist elements of the! 
or the railway prob'em. ntario - | leg sit ‘ | might) rT -| ; 

p leader of the official Opposition would | latter, and a new realignment might’ King, Don Alfonso XII, the Pacifi | up froin Seville for the occasion. The 


erals are mildly protectionist for the|in itself go far to discoupt any such'take place. cator.” It is enough and tells all.' 
most part, and altogether in favor of!ambitien. Throughout the session,| “nti / Though verbosity is a common fault| ®!"8 and others made the proper kind 


. be sg | was a fine array of soldiery, and the 
possible words, “To His Majesty, the | regiment of Alfonso XII° was brought 


* ee a ee 


For 


ee ownership. | of speeches, and the chief newspapers 
t 


(Mr. Crerar and his forces showed | AUCKLAND SECTS 


must be said that at no time dur-! degree of moderation and sound judg- | 


'mendable 


that in ‘inscriptions on' 


declared that there now stood in the 
Retiro a monument that represented 


brought without delay to France. 
this purpose it is urged there is no 


falling to the level of 100 for 184% 
cents, or almost 3 cents a 100 undef 


monuments the strictest economy of| 
words is exercised. Usually the town’! the salvation of Spain. 


donor states its name and that of him 


sieeald weatratn a eats it ine FACTORY IN BRITAIN 
STARTS OWN COURTS 


| great Liberal statesman, Moret— 
Special from Monitor Bureau 


the minimum established yestere 
Dealers in foreign exchange again ats 
tributed the continued depreciation to 
disturbing economic conditions 
Germany. 


ane ee 


need to meep up a great fleet of dread- 
noughts. All that is needed is a con- 
siderable number of submarines and 
a few light cruisers. 

From the point of view of money 
France cannot afford to build. big 
ships. Anything that adds a real bur- 
den to the budgets should not be toler- 
ated. Now although this kind of rea- 
soning was on the whole accepted at 
the time of the Washington Confer- 
ence, there has been a certain change | 
of opinion since that time, and a num- | 
ber of influences set to work to up-| 
set the accords reached in America. | 
When the matter came before the. 
Chamber pret..aturely and in some 
sense informally in March last it was | 
clearly seen that there was developing 
a real opposition. Therefore some 


in Spain, it is remarkable and com- | 
ing the session was there ever any|ment which belied previous adver- 
open evidence of dissension among the |tisement. They set an example to 
government ranks on these important |the House for brevity and eschewed 
issues. During the divisions which | that spirit of bickering which all too’ 
occurred there was seldom a Liberal | often characterized the speeches of 
“bolter.” It is stated, however, that | the two older parties. | 
had Sir Lomer Guoin, former Premier! They were not satisfied with the) 
of Quebec, not been in the cabinet. the | tariff reductions, said so, and with a! 


“Cadiz to Moret.” Not another word | 
tariff reductions anfounced by W. S.| few exceptions voted so. They fought | ‘ , . ) 
Fielding would have been greater than | for the reinstatement of the Wheat), AUCKLAND, New Zealand, April, LONDON, June 2— George Cad- 


and nothing could be better. 
they were. It is further rumored that Board, and got it. They fought for|19 (Special Correspondence)—The! The essence of the inscription in the ‘pury, the famous cocoa manufacturer 


Alfonso XII the Pacificator 
growth of the church uni » | eee iaaiinnaei © | 
BRITISH RAILWAY UNIONS LINKED nrintes"Ssaunhaitiah Mel This sions 'i1 wan he ttherot|treument In atorien and Workehops 
IN SINGLE LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Oye 0 ayer i Pen oe homage in the present King. He came to the/told the annual meeting of the Society 
Reversal of Their Earlier Policy Expected, Now That 


UNITE FOR LEAGUE 


New Zealand Churches Issue’ 
Joint Manifesto for World 


Peace 


in 


a) 


LINENS 


ARGE importations of choicest 
linens are here—at .the most 
important savings opportunities 
we have been able to offetin years, . 
Quantities in certain lines and 
prices are somewhat limited. 
we have been able to offer in years, 


Mr. Cadbury said that it was a great 


League of Nations have been reported. 
| mosh of these encouraging pvc tag | throne at a most difficult time, and|of Friends in London that in his fac- 
ments are to be noted in a manifesto | meant and acted well. The republic| tory @ novel scheme had been insti- 
that has just been put out by the ;hbad failed, so also had the attempt at tuted to try first offenders among the 
‘churches in Wellington. The meeting | kingship by Amadeus of Savoy, and | young apprentices by a common court 
that adopted the manifesto was at-|the Spaniards, tifed out with all their| formed entirely by the offender's 
‘wild and vain’ experiments, r@tored | Work-mates, 
Clerks, Only Body Holding 
| Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, June 2—The decision of 
the Railway Clerks Association to af- 
filiate with the Transport Workers 
- Federation ‘completed the list of rail- 


tended by representatives of all the 
way unions linking up in dne organ- 
ization, and may prove to be the first 
step toward a reversal of important 
trade uni6n policy, The association, 
at. its annual delegates’ meeting in 
Southport, has followed the policy of 
the Associated Society of Locomotive 
 @nginemen and Firemen, which met 
in London a week éarlier. . 
When the important amalgamation 
of the railway unions took place in 


were the only unions which refused to 


‘station masters. 


$913, the two foregoing organizations ! 


amalgamate. The decision to form a 
- close federation may be regarded as a 
atep toward that closer unity which 
the ‘railway. workers are demanding. 
{t has been a source of much discon- 
tert, in late years, that wage move- 
ments frequently have been initiated 
by one or another of the unions withr 
eut regard to ‘the convenience of the 
‘remainder. Competition between the, 
National Union of Railwaymen and 
the Associated Society of Locomotive! 
inginemen and Firemen, for instance, | 
- bas been so great that one could be 
_sure that any demands put forward by 
one union. must be followed by the 
announcemént of a more ambitious 
program. by the other. 


Many Demands Impossible 


ble, and it was fairly obvious to the 
discerning that they were intended 
merely to indicate to their respective 
following the much better quality of 
their goods to those served out across 
the way. . : 

It was fairly evident that the active 
and energetic elements would put 
forth their best efforts to prevent a 
continuance of this unseemly pro- 
ceeding. In spite of the quarrels be- 
tween the two unions, there was with- 
al.a remarkable unity between the 
members, as the Governmént learned 
during a dispute with the national 
union. “We- have heard nothing of 
the demands, have not been consulted 
in any way in regard to them, but we 
do not propose to remain at work if 
the National Union members coms out 
on strike,” said the locomotive men 
in effect.. 

Between the Railway Clerks Asso- 
ciation dnd the National Union there 
has existed friendly association, de- 
spite the fact that the latter, pursu- 
ing its policy of an industrial rather 


Many of the demands ‘were impossi- | 
| 


than craft organization, admits clerks |. 


to its ranks. Among clerks, the as- 
sociation is by far the most effective 
ofganization,. and. latterly has at- 
tracted to itself an ever increasing 


proportion of railway inspectors and 


Aloof, Have Joined Others 


Like the other rail- | 
way unions, it has had a strenuous: 
fight to secure, recognition from the! 
railway companies. 

Not only has the increasing strength, 
discipline and loyalty of its: members 
enabled the union successfully to 
claim the right to speak and nego- 
tiate on behalf of the clerks in the 
general offices, but to do this also 
on behalf of,inspectors and station 
masters. It also is claimed that in 
the event of any scheme of national- 
ization of yailways, they shall be al- 
lowed to participtae in the manage- 
ment. 

- Clerks’ Union Recognized 


In the Railway Board set up by the 
Ministry of Transport, the Railway 
Clerks Association, -with the National 
Union of Railwaymen and the Asso- 
ciated Society of Locomotive Engine- 
men and Firemen, has been accorded 
its due share of representation. Each 
of these unions has in its own way 
more or less succeeded in making its 
respective departments “union shops,” 
but though the National Union has an 
open door with a view to the complete 
fusion of forces, both the locomotive 
men and the clerks up to the present 
have refused to enter. 

But the greatest significance of the 
decision of each of the three bodies 
to ally ‘itself with the Transport 
Workers Federation is the probability 
that this will mean the end of the 
Triple Alliance. This has not been 
stated definitely, although the anom- 
_— position which the strength- 

ned Transport Workers Federation 
has brought about, is being discussed 
by the officials primarily concerned. 


AFRICAN ASSOCIATION 
SELECTS SETTLERS 


CAPE TOWN, Jurie 9 (Special Cor- 
respondence) —At.the semi-annual 
conference of the Central Executive 
of the 1820 Settlers Association held 
recently Brig.-Gen. Sir Charles Crewe, 
the chairman, said that the Associa- 
tion had placed in this country new- 
comers from overseas, who had bought 
farms and who had settled 81 married 
and 135 single adults and seven wom-_| 
en. Fourteen married and 29 single 
settlers would 
way, making a total of 266 male ad- 
ults who brought with them a total 
capital 6f £687,641. They had set- 
tled on the land. In addition 168 adult 
males with 20 deperidents had been 
placed in employment. 

Committees in India had been 
formed with the head office at Delhi. 
The result was that they had the ap- 
plications of 206 carefully setected 
officers awaiting terms under which 


shortly be on their} 


churches, including the Roman Cath. 


olic. 

’ The manifesto, which was signed by 
all the churches, expresses the pro- 
found conviction that— 

‘tne time hus fully arrived for the 
repudiation, by all civilized nations, of 
the attempt to adjust international dif- 
ference by the inhuman arbitrament of 
war. They are persuaded that war is 
in itself a hideous evil, and a most fruit- 
ful source of innumerable other evils. 
To substantiate this judgment there is 
need only to point to ahe existing con- 
dition of human society. The years 
1914 to. 1918 have inflicted the gravest 
injury on every interest of mankind— 
economic, social, moral and spiritual. 
The associated churches appeal to their 
own people and to all men and women 
of good-will to cherish for themselves, 
and: as far as pessible to quicken ‘in 
others, a sentiment of hatred against 
war; to demand an immediate curtail- 
ment of armaments with a view to their 
ultimate abolition; to ‘insist that our 
rulers shall refrain from making secret 
treaties or alliances with other nations; 
to refrain from all speech and action 
calculated to create feelings of sus- 
picion and dislike of other nations, in- 
cluding our late, enemies; and to labor 
for the coming of an era of universal 
peace and concord among the peoples 
of the earth. 

e League of Nations will stand or 
fall accordingly as it gains, or fails to 
gain, the sympathy and support of the 
masses of the people and of the Chris- 
tian churches. The associated churches 
of Wellington, therefore, hail with deep 
satisfaction the emergence of the "New 
4Zealand League of Nations Union, and 


whom their judgment may influence, 
the duty of rallying to the support of 
the union now being formed in: this 
city, so that the Wellington branch 
may become a source of enlightenment 
and inspiration to the community in the 
interests of human brotherhood and the 
peace of the world. | 

On the motion of one of the Roman 
Catholic representatives it was de- 
cided that this association of churches 
should remain in existence, with the 
Rey. Dr. Gibb (Presbyterian) as con- 
vener. This association of Presby- 
terian and Roman Catholic ‘in the 
resolution is a good omen for the 


future. 


commend to their own people, and to all | 
| like the present work have been put! 


the old Bourbon family to the throne, 
So came Alfonso XII, and among 
the tasks of a difficult but successful 
reign was the quelling of the Carliet | 
rebellion in the north. When his time | 
was ended, Spain was more at peace) 
than she had been for many years | 
previously, and she had much to be; 
grateful for to the King who in the 
hour of trouble had unselfishly as- 
sisted her. The monument in the 
Retiro is the token of the gratitude of 
Spain. The double colonnade of the 
pillars represents the 49 provinces of | 
the Spanish nation, and there are pil- 
lars with sculptured groups repre- 
senting agriculture, commerge, in- 
dustry, the army, the navy, natural 
science and art and so forth. The? 
genera] design and scheme are elabor- | 
ate and throughout emblematical of: 
what are or should be the virtues of ' 
Spain. of 

It is a fine. work, magnificently | 
placed. There have been many dis- | 
cussions and harangues during the! 
last 20 years as to where it should be; 
erected. A large proportion of the | 
people and those who governed them | 


were in favor of the monument being | 


erected in the wide space extending | 
from the foot of the Alcala and along 
past the Bank of Spain toward the | 
Prado Museum where the fountain of : 
Cybele and another of Neptune are' 
now situated. Others thought it might | 
be raised in the Castellana, and others | 
again in the Puerta del Sol, but in| 
none of these places could anything | 


up. The best site in Spain, the selec- 
tion of which has been a veritable in- 
spiration, was chosen. 

’ Although the monument has only 
just been officially inaygurated there 
must be thousands of Americans, 
British and other Europeans who are. 
more or less familiar with it, without, 
perhaps quite appreciating its signifi- | 
cance in the historical. scheme of. 
Spain. It has in fact been in its pres- 
ent position and apparently, but not 
actually, quite completed for some 
years past. Nothing, especially in the’ 
architectural or monumental line, a 
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step forward in the new relations 
which were making their appearance 
in industrial life, and it was taken to 
keep delinquents even from the stigma 
of the police court. It was also a 


and;one that was proving successful 


(in many of the larger factories, These 
tribunals are composed of members 
‘elected by the shop’s company, who! 
band themeselves into a mutual wel- 
fare committee. Those brought before 


the tribunal on charges of petty theft 


or indiscipline, and found guilty, are 


put on probation for a year and 


mostly finish the period with a clean 


\ 
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record. 
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GIFTS 
GALORE 


Pretentious or modest, 
but always in good 
taste, and always at- 
tractively wrapped. 


The 
GIFT SHOP 
of Cleveland 


igreat innovation in factory discipline. 


anxiety was necessarily felt concern- 
ing the fate of the accords when they 


should be brought forward for ratifica- | 
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When you want a sparkling 
and retvenhine drink, order 


Made from rich, fragrant Jamaica gin- 
er, pure fruit juices, cane sugar and 
pure distilled water, all expertly blended, 
then carbonated. 
Always sérve pure water on your table—a 
distilled, oxygenated, 100 percent clear chys- 
tel water such as 
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U. S. Champion Defeats Baynes 
and Beresford Beats Blyth in 
the Semi-Finals Today 


’ HENLEY-ON-THAMES, Eng., July 
4. (By The Associated Press)-—-W. H. 
Hoover, the United 
champion, defeated A. Baynes of Aus- 
‘tralia, in the semi-finals of the Dia- 
mond Sculls over the Henley course 
here today. The American had little 
trouble in maintaining a winning 
lead. The time was 9m. 25s. 

J. Beresford Jr., the English oars- 
man, winner of the diamond sculls in 
1920, defeated R. Blyth, the Oxford 
champion, in the other semi-final to- 
day. Beresford’s victory was an easy 
‘one. The time was 10m. 23s. 

In the preliminaries for the Grand 
Challenge Cup yesterday, Jesus Col- 
Cambridge, beat the French 
2% lengths fn 8m. 21s.; 
Rowing Club beat First 
Trinity, Cambridge, by a length in 
7m. 49s.; the Norwegian eight beat 
London Rowing Club by 1% lengths 
in 7m. 57s., 


eight by 
Leander 


Switzerland, by two lengths in 7m. 50s. 


EASTERN YACHT 
FLEET IMMOBILE. 


Calm Prevents Regatta From 
Starting on Scheduled Time 


. GLOUCESTER, July 7 (Special)—A 
northeaster in the forenoon followed 
by a condition bordering on absolute 
calm yesterday forced apostponement 
until today of the opening of the an- 
nual Eastern Yacht Club regatta. With 
clear weather and a southwest breeze 
prevailing, the mariners were hopeful 
of getting off an hour after sunrise on 
their long cruise from these waters to 
Peaks Island, Portland, Me. Nearly 
70 miles wiH have been covered by 
each yacht finishing the race. 

There was little for the yachtsmen 
to do yesterday except golf or motor 
along the North Shore, “resting up,” 
as some of the less impatient ones 
put it, and taking advantage of the 
sunshine. There is much racing to 
come, and as the cruise schedule was 
arranged with sufficient scope to 
allow for weather conditions the de- 
lay is in no way serious. 

Several additional boats joined the 
fleet yesterday, including the gasoline 
cruised Felecia, owned by Jesse B. 
Metcalf of Providence. Others are 
éxpected to augment the fleet at Port- 
land today, so that the squadron will 
reach Boothbay Harbor tomorrow. 


OQUIMET ENTERS GOLF 
. OPEN IN CHICAGO 


The authorities have accepted the 
eleventh-hour entry of Francis D. 
Ouimet of Boston and the former na- 
tional open and amateur titlist, former 
French amateur champion and five- 
times champion of Massachusetts will 
tee off with the rest of the star field 
on Monday. 

Doubt as to business engagements 
made Ouimet’s entry uncertain up to 
last evening. 


SCOTTISH SIX DAYS’ 
TRIAL FOR LIGHT CARS 
~PROVIDES REAL TEST 


LONDON (Special)—By general 
consent the recent six days’ trial for 
light cars organized by the Royal 
Scottish Automobile“ Club provided 
one of the most searching road tests 
motor cars have yet been put to in 
Britain. Not only were the cars sent 


over the worst hills and passes in 
_ Scotland, but they had to accomplish 


the 1000 miles of heavy going under 
severe restrictions to which no tour- 
ist would be subject. No stops were 
allowed for even small adjustments 
save under penalty of marks, only one 
hour free of penalty was allowed for 
tire repairs, and only half a gallon 
of lubricating oil to replenish the 
full sump was permitted in the whole 
six days’ drive. In addition to climbs 


equally severe but lesser known, the 


£ 


cars had to surmount the notorious 
-Amulree with its steep double bends 
and river bed surface, Tomintoul with 
its 100 yards of 1l-in-4 gradient, 
Glencoe, with its long ascent cul- 
minating in acute and rough bends, 
Cairn O’mount, with its two-mile 
steep and continuous climb. Follow- 
ing such daily testing the cars were 
subject en route to brake and accel- 
eration trials, with speed tests on 
hills that aoe long ago would have 
_ been consi@ered sufficiently steep to 
try the climbing powers of small cars. 

Under these exceptionally trying 
conditions, the cars on the whole 
- hehaved remarkably well. Water cool- 
- ing systems were tried to boiling point 
on many of the hills, and it is notable 
that of the six air-cooled cars which 
started @ll survived the full journey. 
“Springs ‘did not come through this 


searching trial without breakage, but 


it’ must be remembered that very few 
of the cars exceeded the £500 cost line, 
and the majority were even lower. 

en it is further remembered that 
the cars were as small as seven horse- 
power and none exceeded 12 horse- 
_ power the fact that, subject to the 
judge's decision, 37 out of 44 survived 
the ordeal is.a very creditable per- 
formance. | . 


TENNIS AT WHITE PLAINS 


New YURK, July 7—Unaer the aus- 
_ pices of the Metropolitan Lawn Tennis 
lation and the United States 
awn Tennis Association an open tour- 
‘ament for junior and boy players wi 
~ be held at the White Plains Club, 
| Wnite Plains, starting hext Monday. 
This is a center tournament and the 
‘winners in the two divisions will 
EE lify for the national championships. 
tries will close tomorrow afternoon 
at 6 o'clock at the White Plains Club, 
- and the draw will be made immediately 
thereafter The tournament is in 
of a committee of which Frank 
Parkinson is chairman, with George 
Il. Rumsey, Louuls Petrey 
J. P. Gage as his associates, 


and the Thames Rowing | 
Club beat the Grasshopper Club of 


FORMER TITLIST| 


: 


States sculling | 
‘the “blind” first shot on the fourth 


‘hazard at 


words, 
‘about true already, 


| Changes in Brookliae |‘ 


Links for National 


Fourth Tee at The Country Club 
to Be Raised 


As one of several small but impor- 
tant alterations to the links of The 
Country Club, Brookline, in view of 
improvement for the United States 
amateur golf championship which 
starts there on Labor Day, Sept. 4, 


tee pas been eliminated by construc- 
tion of an elevated tee. 

With the new. placement a player 
is enabled to get a full view of the 
fairway’up to the green, and further- 
more, is given a better chance to get 
home in one, over the cross-bunker 
guarding the putting‘ surface. 

In recent years the “blind” approach 
at either end of the hold, has fallen 
into disfavor more and more, and unr 
doubtedly there is good ground for the 
present alteration at Clyde Park. 

The big cross-trap on the fifth will 
be made deeper, also those around the 
fifteenth green and the one-time water 
the tHirteenth (the o 
eleventh ) is to be a horseshoe bunker 
capable of holding the most lively 
topped ball. 

Such changes as the last, in the mat- 
ter of hazards, are chief among the 
betterments under way. In other 
the course which rings just 
is merely being 


stiffened up so that the bfrdie registra- 


champion, 


L 


tions will not be too numerous. 


MANY TENNIS STARS 
ASKED TO TAKE PART 


NEWPORT, R. I., July 7 (Special)— 
The tennis committee of the Newport 
Casino are issuing invitations for the 
sixth annual invitation lawn tennis 
tournament, to be held on the Casino 
courts starting Aug. 14, and among 
those already invited to take part are 
some of the more important players | 
of the country. It is said to be now 
quite probable that members of the 
competing Davis Cup teams may take 
part in case the Davis Cup trials do 
not interfere. 

Among those asked to participate 
are: W. T. Tilden 2d, the world’s 
of Philadelphia; W. M. 
Johnston, San Francisco; Vincent 
Richards, Yonkers; W. F. Johnson, 
Philadelphia; W. M. Washburn, New 
York; R. N. Williams 2d, Boston; S. H. 
Voshel, New York; L. B. Rice, Bostoh; 
N. W. Niles, Boston; Robert Kinsey, 
Howard Kinsey, San Francisco; S. W. 
Pearson, Philadelphia; F. C. Anderson,. 
New York; -P. F. Neer, Portland, Ore.; 
Zenzo Shimidzu, Japan; Carl Fischer, 
Cynwyd, Pa., and F. T. Hunter, New 
York. 


POLO NOTES 


The recently revised list of handi- 
caps in England just received by the 
Polo Association from the Hurling- 
ham Club, gives added interest to the 
importance of the events to be 
playéd at Rumson, Philadelphia, and 
Meadowbrook this fall. 

The Argentine team, which haa just 
won the open championship in Eng- 
land, will come to this country with 
a 30-goal handicap, while the Tem- 
pleton team, headed by Capt. Hon. F. 
E. Guest, will also play with a hand!- 
cap of 30. The Eastcott team, headed 
by Earl W. Hopping, will probably 
play with a handicap of about 29 
goals. 

The Meadowbrook team, captained 
by Devereux Milburn, will be a 31- 
goal team, while the Shelburne 
House, captained by Louis E. Stod- 
dard, will be a 32-goal team, and the 
Orange County team, captained by W. 
A. Harriman, will be a 24-goal team. 


The Argentine and English teams 
will ship their ponies from London 
for their American adventure on the 
steamship Manhattan Aug. 5. It is 
quite, probable that the ponies of the 
Eastcott team will arrive in this coun- 
try the latter part of the present 
month, as well as the team itself. 


The Argentine team, fresh from its 
laurels in the open championship in 
England, will arrive in the United 
States early in August, while the 
Templeton team of England will 
arrive a few days prior to the begin- 
ning of the events at Rumson. 


The Argentine Polo Federation 
plays under light blue and white 
colors and those of the Templetons 
are brown and blue, while the East- 
cott colors are mauve and white. The 
Meadowbrook team plays under its 
standard colors of robin’s egg blue, 
and the Shelburne House team will 
be seen in purple and gold, while 
Orange County retains its orange 
color. 3 

Polo enthusiasm gives indication of 
the, largest public attendance ever 
known in the United States, and in ad- 
dition to the arrangements being made 
at Rumson and Philadelphia, the polo 
committee of the Meadowbrook Club 
are now actively engaged preparing 
for the crowd which will undoubtedly 
desire to attend the tournament and 
events to be held there from Sept. 27 
to Oct. 7 inclusive. 


The central committee in general 
command of the events this fall is 
composed of Louis E. Stoddard, chair- 
man of the Polo Association; J. Ford 
Johnson of the Rumson Country Club, 
R. E,. Strawbridge of the Bryn Mawr 
Polo and Philadelphia Country clubs, 
and Devereux Milburn of the Meadow- 
brook Club: 


Never in the history of pelo has 
such an opportunity been presented to 
witness high-class matches of inter- 
national flavor, played bétween teams 
so representative of the very best in 
their respective countries. 

The brilliant success of the Argen- 
tine team in Bngland, coupled with 
the sterling character and high 
record of some of the players, has 
¢reated considerable agitation. for a 
special match as between the Ameri- 
can International team of 1921, 
which brought back the cup from 
England, and a team composed ofthe 
most representative players of all the 
invading clans. Such a match would 
indeed prove the crowning event of 
what is confidently thought to be the 
most interésting polo évents ever 
staged in the United States, 


EC ee NE I erm ee 


Juvenile Mermaid 
in Unique Stunt 


Miss Froude, Handcuffed, T ows 
Boat With Six Men in It 


SAN BERNARDINO, Cal, July 4 
(Special) —Miss Florence Froude of 
this city, who is only six and a half 
years old, performed a feat a few days 
ago that has never been equaled by 
a juvenile swimmer so far as known. 

With her hands handcuffed behind 
her back and by means of a tow rope 
attached to a broad belt, she towed a 


boat loaded with six men Of an aver- 
age weight of 175 pounds, or 1050 
— a distance of 60 feet on Urbita 
La 

At the conclusion of the stunt the 
California mermaid failed to show the 
slightest exhaustion and could have 
towed the boat a much further dis- 
tance had she been permitted to do so. 

Miss Froude is known to her ad- 
mirers as “The Goldfish” She is an 
expert swimmer and performs many 
unusual stunts in the water. One of 
them is the famous Houdini trick un- 
der water. In this her hands are tied 
behind her back, her feet tied together, 
then she is tied in a chair and dropped 
under several feet of water.’ She re- 
leases herself completely from the 


Mince Macca. Miss Sikeaass Froude; Six 
and «@ H 


Years Old, Towing Boat 
Leadad With’ Six. Men of. an . Average 
W eight of 175 Poutids, by Swimming With 


Hands Lecdaatar Behind Her 


Lower—Show wing Miss Froude With “Har- 


* Used in Towing Boat 


Bo 


ropes and chair and comes to the sur- 
face in 30 seconds, 
Miss Froude has been a student of 


eral years. 


Miss L. H. Bancroft’s Skill 


Will Be 


Tested [ omorrow 


Meets Mrs. Harry, Bickel of Toronto, in Final of the 
Women’s Clay-Court Tennis Tourney 


BUFFALO, N. Y. July 7 (Special)— 
Miss L. H. Bancroft of Boston, and 
Mrs. Harry Bickle of ‘Toronto, will 
meet tomorrow morning in a match to 
decide the national women’s claycourt 
tennis championship. Each of these 
players survived the semi-final round 
of the tournament being played on the 
Park Club courts here. 

Playing at the top of her form Miss 
Bancroft experienced little difficulty 
in winning her match of yesterday. 
Her opponent was Miss Helen Hooker 
of Niagara Falls, a young star whose 


brilliance has attracted much atten-| 


tion in this year’s play. Despite a 
steady defense aml a consistant at- 
tack Miss Hooker was able to capture 
only three games in two sets. 

Mre. Bickle, who has been the 
Canadian champion for seven consec- 
utive years, showed unbeatable form 
in her match with Mrs. F. H. Godfrey 
of Brookline, runner up in last year’s 
tournament. It was Mrs. Bickle's net 
play that decided the match, as both 
players displayed accuracy from the 
pack line. Mrs. Godfréy could not 
pase Mrs. Bickle at the net and the 
Canadian player’s drives from mid- 
court were unreturnable. After tak- 
ing the first set, 6—2, Mrs. Bickle 
took the second, 7—5, the games as 
well as the set going Geuce through- 
cut the play. 

Mrs. Bickle’s setae was not a 
great surprise to those who have 
watched her play in the present tour- 
nament and there are many who pre- 
dict that the national title will pass 
to Canadian hands for the first time 
when Saturday’s final is played. Miss 
Bancroft’s skill is yet to be tested in 
the present tournament as she has 
conquered her opponents with seem- 
ing ease. Her set victory over Mrs. 
Marjorie Mallory last year and her 
play in this tournament have given 
her many supporters for tomorrow's 
final, 

Semi-finals were scheduled for to- 
day in the national claycourt mixed 
doubles tournament. Three of the four 
women who reached the semi-finals in 
the singles made similar progress in 
the mixed doubles. Play was com- 
pleted in the first and second rounds 
of this tournament yesterday, and the 
finals will be played tomorrow after- 
noon. -+ 

Play in the women’s doubles was to 
begim™ this morning. There is a pos- 
sibility that one or perhaps both of 
the contestants for the national] title 
in singlés will also be scheduled for 
play in two other fina] rounds tomor- 
row. The summary: 

WOMEN’S NATIONAL CLAYCOURT 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
SINGLES—Semi-Final Round 
Miss L. H. Bancroft, Boston, defeated 
Miss Helen Hooker, Niagara Falls, 6—1, 

6—2. 

Mrs. . Harry Bickle, Toronto, defeated 
Mrs. F, H. Godfrey, Brookline, 6—~2, 7—5. 
MIXED DOU LES—First Round 
Miss Ruth King, Cleveland, and ‘Henry 
Wick Jr., Cleveland, defeated Miss Kath- 
erine Gardner, Boston, and Robert Brad- 

ley, Toledo, 16—3, 8—6. 

Mrs. H. Godfrey, Brookline, and R. D. 
Johnson, . Pitsburgh; defeated Miss 
Dorothy Reisel, Buffalo, and Clifford 
Marsh, Buffalo, 6—0, 6—40. 

Miss Helen Hooker, Niagara Falls, and 
Kirk Reid, Cleveland; defeated Mrs. 
George Riese and George Reindel Jr., 
Detroit, 6—4, 4—6, 

Buffalo, 


6—2. 
Mi: :s Brenda Hedstrom, and 


R. L. Murray, Niagara Falls, drew a bye. 

Miss Virginia Yates, Buffalo, and B. 
Y. Erb, Buffalo, drew a bye. 

Second Round 

Miss Brenda Hedstrom and R. L. Mur- 
ray defeated Miss Ruth King and Henry 
Wick Jr., 7-—65, ; 

Mrs. F. H. Godfrey and R. D. Johnson 
defeated Miss Mary Clark and C. R. Whit- 
ing, Buffalo, by default. 

Miss L. H. Bancroft, Boston, and Ger- 
ald Emerson, New York, defeated Miss 
Hooker and Kirk Reid, 9—7, 6—2. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Bickle, Toronto, 
defe Miss Virginia Yates and B. Y. 
Erb, 2, 61. 


OWEVER sstrong the _ general 
wish is that the “best man win” 
in a golf event, the Skokie event 

in particular, one mu admit that 
strong sectional pride is alweys rooting 
for local favorites from Rend to Rich- 
mond to top the tourney. And with 
this admission let it be stated that New 
England roots for Francis D. Ouimet 
to show the pros at Glencoé just how 
good an amateur can be. The Bay 
State has sent a goodly seléction of 
stars to the open, but the Big Bertha 
was her late entry, Ouimet, who will 
not be an “also-ran” even with the 
“vba best professionals in competi- 
on. 

The Down East invasion corps which 
has departed from Boston with the bon 
voyage of a great golfing population 
are, in addition to Ouimet: Jesse P. 
Guilford, John Cowan, Willie Ogg, 
Walter Howe, George Dernbach, 
Edward Myers, George Gordon, 
Christopher Mcrath, Theodore Gow, 
Gilbert Nicholls. The last of these, by 
the way, is just about as good today 
as he was in 1904 and 1907 when he 
ended runner-up in the corresponding 
event; after his magnificent victory in 
the New England open this spring he 
does not look far from, the top. 

Too bad, but again, once more, stfll, 
has the elusive French amateur cham- 
pionship goblet escaped the clutches of 
the Gascon golfers, and for arother 
year will shine in England whither the 
creditable club-wielding of Hon. 
Michael Scott just induced it. 


With a field of 310 entrants at Chi- 
cago next week, the Skokie skirmish 
will be sometfing of a mob affair. Per- 
haps something ought to be done to 
limit the number of competitors in the 
national open as. is the cafe in the 
amateur. Pros are not ranked by 
handicaps, but nevertheless, data is ob- 
tainable which would permit of grading 
the field fairly. 


Next Monday, July 10, is the ultimate 

| day for sending in entries to W. F. 

Garcelon, Sears Building, Boston, for 

the Massachusetts. open golf champion- 

— to take place at Springfield Coun- 
ry Club beginning the nineteenth. 


fete rea” of competing for patronage 
in their opens which come at the same 
time—July 27, 28, 298—Scituate and 
Plymouth country clubs have arranged 
to give prizes for the combined scores 
of players on both courses, in addition 
to the regular trophies for rounds on a 
single layout. This joint competition 
is something new and one of those new 
ideas which are. perfectly . watertight. 


EASTERN LEAGUE 
Albany 3, New Haven 1. 
Bridgeport 6, Fitchburg 2. F 
Springfield 7, Waterbury 4. 
Pittefield 8, Hartford 1 (first game). 


Pittsfield 5, Hartford 3 (second game). 


expert swimming snatructors for or 


i 


| WOMEN'S EVENTS 
ON TITLE CARD 


New. England Athletic Officials 
Inaugurate New Departure 


To further interest in athletic com- 
petition among the women of this sec- 
tion, the New Dngland Association of 
Amateur Athletic Unions has decided 
to include a number of women’s 
championships in the list of events to 
be run off at Franklin Field, Aug. 27. 
Thus, after years of agitation, track 
athletics for women have been put 
upon a firm basis hereabouts. The 
60-yard dash, 60-yard hurdle race, and 
running high jump are the events 
billed exclusively for women by the 
track and field championship commit- 
tee of the N, E. A. A. A. U., which met 
last night at the Boston Arena. 

This movement follows closely the 
organization’s plan to promote ath- 
letics for women, so that the United 
States may be represented at the 1924 
, Olympic Games at Paris. ) 

An appropriation of $350 has . been 
received from the National Amateur 
Athletic Union track and field com- 
mittee to help defray the expenses of 
a team of athletes from New England 
to the national meet at Newark in 
September, and the local committee 
voted last night to appropriate’a sim- 
ilar — It is therefore virtually as- 
sured that a team representative of 
the whole of New England will take 
Part in these games, as all who win 
sectional championships will prob- 
ably be sent. 


CHANGE IN AMERICAN 
STANDING IMMINENT. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE eo ae 
Ww 


St. Louis ... 
New York 


eeee eee eee 
eeeeseeoeeeege 


see eveeMesesr 


Washington ... 
Cleveland 
Boston 


RESULTS THURSDAY 
New York 10, Cleveland 3 (first game). 
New York 11, Cleveland 3 (second game). 
Chicago 9, Philadelphia 65. 
St. Louis vs. Boston (postponed). 


GAMES TODAY 
St. Louis at Boston. 
Cleveland at New York. 
Chicago at Philadelphia. 
Detroit at Washington. 


YANKEES MAKE USE OF BATS 

NEW YORK, July 6—The homecoming 
Yankees made their return to the Polo 
Grounds a glorious affair, winning th 
ends of the double-header with Clavelind 
by scores of 10 to 3 and 11 to 3. The 
results put Huggins’ nine almost on a 
Jevel with the leading Browns, while 
Cleveland’s margin over the seventh 
place club is now very slight. Ruth put 
the first game on ice with a home run 
in the third inning with the bases filled. 
In the second encounter New York 
knocked Lindsey out of the box in the 
sixth, and Schaute, a college recruit, made 
his ‘big league’ debut by striking Ruth 
out. Meusel and Hofmann nicked him for 
home-runs in the seventh, but in the 
eighth the young pitcher retired Ruth 
again on strikes. Meusel had a big day 
at bat with a home run, a triple, two 
doubles and two singles. The scores: 


Cleveland ... 

Batteries—Bush and 
Bagby and O’Nelll. Losing pitcher—Mails. 
—_ and Chill. Time— 
h. 6m 


. SECOND GAME 
Inning? : 123466789 
New York ... 430 x— 
Cleveland -00011000 1— 8 
Batteries—Shawkey and Hofmann: Lind- 
sey, Schaute and O'Neill. Losing pitcher 
~—Lindsey. Umpires—Chill and Connolly. 


Time—2h. 10m. 


5 
00220 


WHITE SOX POUND BALL 

PHILADELPHIA, July 6—Chicago se- 
cured 16 hits, off Heimach and Yarrison 
today, winning from Philadelphia, 9 to 6. 
Mostil had a perfect average, with four 
singles and a double in five times at bat, 
in addition to stealing a base. It was 
“Heilmach Day,” the youthfel pitcher be- 
ing presented with a watch and other to- 
kens by his Camden, N. J., friends. The 
score : 


Innings— 
Chicago 
Philadelphia ..10011 2 
Batteries—Schupp, Hodge; and Schalk; 
Heimach, Yarrison, and Perkins. Win- 
ning pitcher—Schupp. Losing pitcher— 
Heimach. Umplires—Moriarty and Nallin; 
Time—2h. 4m. 


HARVARD COACHING! ‘STAFF 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.,.—With the ex- 
ception of the rowing department, 
where a change is expected. Harvard 
will have the same athletic coaches 
next season, it was announced. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
Atlanta 2, Nashville. 1. 
Memphis 4, Mobile 3. 
Chattanooga, 4, Birmingham 2. 


Little Rock 6, New Orleans 65. 


‘|city has broken half a dozen world’s 


Time—l1h. 
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: perme Rig Page ee ireahine her own | 
prego of only two days’ standing for {| 


© event. 
iia? records, . tour of them estab- 


the premier of woman backstroke 

swimmers of the world in her prret 
invasion of the east. 

In defeating Miss Aileen Riggin of 
the Women’s Swimming Association, 
New York, in a 60-yard backstroke 
contest at her first appearance heré’ 
this season, on July 1, Miss wad 
clipped four-fifths of a second 

the time set for the event by Miss 
Ethelda mresbirey in Honolulu two 
years ago. 

On the same day she lowered Misa 
Bleibtrey’s former’ record for 100 me- 
ters by 9s., covering the distance in 
Im. 241-58. In accomplishing this 
she lowered her own record of im, 
16s. for 100 yards by three-fifths of a 
second, . 

On the Fourth continuing her rec- 
ord-breaking streak, Miss Bauer not, 


ing in a 220-yard event against 
Frances Clarke of the Philadelphia 


ohue of the Women’s A state i As-. 
sociation, but in. a 50-yard contest 
lowered the record which she had es- 
tablished but three days before by a 
full second. 

The three records established in the 
220-yard swim were for the 200 meter, 
200-yard and 220-yard events. 

Before starting today’s contest, Miss 
Bauer announced that she would at- 
tempt to lower the men’s world record 
for the distance. ‘She failed by 6 1-5 
seconds. The record of 32 2-5s. is held 
by Harold Kruger of Honotulu.: 

Miss Bauer will make her fina] east- 
ern appearance of the season on Sat- 
urday at an — meet to be held at 
the Brighton Beach pool, when leading 
women swimmers of the metropolitan 
and Philadelphia districts wot com- 


pete. 


Miss Bauer to Try for 
: Two Other Records 


Miss Bamér, the . greatest back- 
stroke swimmer of, her sex, is all set 
for her last two aftempts at record- 
breaking in the Brighton Beach open- 
air pool tomorrow afternoon. She 


jat 100 and 150 yards. Immediately 
after the races Miss ‘Bauer. will return } 
|to her home in Chicago. 

The 17-year-old mermaid. of the 
Illinois Athletic Club is the present | 
holder of the world’s records at 100 
and 150 yards. Her tank mark forj 
the century is Im. 16s., while that for 
the longer route is 1m, 59 3-5bs. Miss 
Bauer . during. her short stay in the 


records. The best girl swimmers in 
the east will compete against Miss 
Bauer. 


GIANTS AND ST. LOUIS ) 
WINNERS IN NATIONAL 


NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 
Won Lost PC. 

44 

is eeeeeeaesnenes 43 

n eeeeeoeeeeae eee 40 


New York 
St. 
Broo 


Chicago’ eeeeeeecaeaeeese 36 _ 
Cincinnati eeeeeee ses eoee 36 
Pittsburgh ...csessess 
Philadelphia eeeeseeee 26 
Boston ceceseseecee 20 
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RESULTS THURSDAY 
New York 6, Pittsburgh 3. 
St. Louis 14, Brooklyn 2. 


GAMES TODAY 
Boston at Chicago. 
New York-at Pittsburgh. 
Brooklyn at St. Louis. 
Philadelphia at Cincinnati. 


PITTSBURGH, July 6 — New York 
opened its western trip with a victory, 
finding Adams of Pittsburgh for.10 hits; 
and scoring the final run off Cooper in 
the ninth inning. Carey, with a double, 
triple and homer, e more than. half 
his team’s hits. A stop by Frisch at third 
was the fielding feature. The score: 


Innings— 123456789 RHE 
New York ....02000300601—611 0 
Pittsburgh 1010010003 5 1 


Batteries—-Nehf and Smith, Snyder; 
Adams, Cooper and Gooch. Losing pitcher 
—Adams. Umpires—Quigley and Hart. 
40rn. 


FLATBUSH CONTINGENT poder 
ST. LOUIS, July 6—St. rage won 

came to the fore against three 

pitchers this afternoon, 20 hits, toteding' 

eight doubles and a triple, givi the 

locals a 14-to<2 walkaway over the Fiat- 

bush invaders, Ruether failed to show 


him to the top of the list of National 
League boxmen, for he was touched for 
13 hits in four and one-third innings. 
Schultz, wi two sdoubles and two sin- 
gies, led at t. The score: | 


Innings— 123456789 RHE 
St. Louis ....01308004 x—14 20 0 
Brooklyn .-...000100010—2 § 1 


Batteries—Pfeffer and Ai ith, Me- 
Curdy, Vick; Ruether, Decat Murray 
and De Berry. Losing pitcher—Ruether. 
ee ang Pirman. | Time ih. 
Om 


MURRAY IN gree TENNIS 
SYRAC , 


‘ singles clay- 
court tennis sgham ampion in 1917-1918, 
would oppose Vincent Richards, Kashio, 
_the Japanese star, or some other lead- 
Ing eastern player in an exhinition 
match during the state tennis tourna 
ment, which .opens here July 17. Leg 
ray-2 unable to through the 
u 


Turngemeinde, and Miss Dorothy Don- |# 
pi paminaaga™ CLAY 


Burdick, ianapolia, 
and Coffin, 6-2, 5—7, Plat 3 


Ehlers a 
and Woods, Ww, 


will try for new universal standards ané Barr, 3-6. 64 


GIANTS OPEN ROAD TRIP WELL: 


the braad of: pitching that has carried |B 


tournament dinner arid the ex 


p 
but will come here for the | 
hibition. 


[lished by herself, have gone down] Ree 
before the marvelous performance of |: : 


only lowered three records in compet-| hard 


s 


¥ 


ce en 


phia, defeated Ww. 
6-—4, 6—2. 7 


St. Louls, defeated Marks and 
6—3, 


6—3. 
Willis Fulton and 


cinnati, defeated C. = 
Frambies, Nees ns =: 
Gastian, 


E. 
Ind 


Parks and White stot 


; : oe 
nd sy F . og ee ‘ 
— = 
nd_ Starbuck Pe 


o. 
Brown and and Dateiaon detente ‘dows 
, 3, 


14, 


SYRACUSE RIFLEMEN. 


_ WIN COLLEGE’ SHOOT 


_ PLATTSBURG, N.. ¥., July’ 6— 
cuse University riflemen’: | 
halon autos shooting match m ti 
ing 1708 out out a & vo bie 22 | 
an University of E pameane 
n . 2 

with 1656 and: ‘fourt 

The team to fep' 
matehie in Camp Pechon 
mate n D pis 
tember will be. selected f os 

e 


Military. oadeuy and 
versity finished 
order named, i x 


PACIFIC COAST paseuiien A‘ 


; Salt Lake are reese 44 


Tees 47 


ee ee ee 47 


Los Angeles... 
canta 
eaeeeeceseaes 43 


eevee eeaeseeose 41 - 


Sacramento ees ere eee 36 


RESULTS YESTERDAY — 
Vv nti, “Searamenty & ; 
ernon 
‘San Francisco $. Portiend 
Oakland 10, Salt Lake City 3. 


WESTERN “aes sTAxDENG 
St. Joseph peveteutasss eo — 
Tulsa 


shes eoeeeeeeeeeses 43. 
Sioux City scovcesesses 43 
Wichita . 

pie Rwwewhaccs 41 


Omaha 

Oklahoma City. ...... a 
Denver eobbvic deeb derec 
Des Moines ...iss.a.. 27 


RESULTS YESTERDAY 


t ‘ 


tmp oe ee seee 43 


: 


‘ 3. | 
Des Bin at Sioux éity, rain. 


| INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE serene ; 


Won 
Baltimore Ke whe beaueee 
Rochester .....sbee00. 44 
Jersey City . 43 
uffalo 


eeeeeareeeeeee 43 


bte's ca 


Toronto e*eeteeeov eee eee @ 36 
Reading 
Syracuse .ehscecceess Sl 
Newark peeee een eoeeese 22 : 
RESULTS THURSDAY. 

pod 3, Newark 2 (first game). - 


eeeeerereeeees 34 


ty 4, Newark 1 (7 innings, 


i 


Toronto 12, wcchinn gc 7 “(firme oil 
Toronto &, Syracuse 2. (second game). 


T0 DEFEND TENNIS CUP. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., July. 
teams. of and 


Cup which it won Mit ya 


6—Tennis — 
gg ete 


Ber ‘Head me 
ie 


oe." Fo rat a 
1 we Pa ny at 
“ ¥ Li 7 . ‘ 
‘ Wf) A See S ’ : ! ve ; ee ade 
ee . : " wai ie Se 
aos ¥ Ri < tad, ee 
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OUTLOOK F)R LENGLEN-MALLORY 


TILT DEPENDS ON TODAY’S RESULT 


| 
| WIMBLEDON, Eng., Jy 7 (By The 
Associated Press)—On he outcome 
of the matches to be pyed today in 
the lawn tennis tournaent here de- 
yends the possibility of rs. F. I. Mal- 
ory, the United Stas champion, 
meeting Mile. Suzany Lenglen of 
France, world champio for the inter- 
ional title. ri 
mile. Lenglen play/Mrs. Peacock, 
English star, in the gond match on 
the. center court, wh Mrs. Mallory 
‘will meet Mrs. BMish, another 
prominent English ‘layer, the 
fourth match. 

Interest in these ontests is high 
over the prospect ofeeing the Amer- 
jean and French st8 come together 
in the finals. - 

” after the Leng}-Peacock battla, 
J. L. Patterson and O. Anderson will 
appear. This lattematch is expected 
to supply some offe best tennis of 
the day, as both. Atralians are stars. 
Randolph Lycet#reat Britain, won 


in 


his match in the -mi-finals today, de-: 


J. B. Gilb. Great Britain, in 


n 
ne 5-7, 6—3. 


straight sets, 
In the women s 
Mile. Suzanne Pelen, France, and 
Miss Elizabeth 820, United States, 
defeated Mrs. ag and Mrs. Welsh, 
| 6—0,° 
: ) Pa Reaaceeml Randolph Lycett, 
Australia, defeal E. Bisseker and J. 
Hillyard, Engla, 6—1, 6—2, 6—3 in 


‘’s douh: 
an Geawte, India, and Maj. J. 


ie, Engid, defeated V. Caza- 

G APeciand, arLieut.-Col. H. Mayes, 
da, 6—3, , 

' J, Brugnon @ 

defeated J. MA 


\ Spain, 6—3, 6-. 
: matches yesterday in 
wer ste was partnered with 


ood i pnw 
and °8. Mallory an SB 
saith Bigourn’20et an English pair, 
the attractiqomf the day were much 
~~ Jess than on evidus days. 
( Mrs. Mallo: and Miss Sigourney 
' omet defeat atie hinds of Mrs. Lam- 
- \Yert Chamberand Mrs. Peacock, the 
Fi geore being -2. p—1._ The score, 


as hardly doing 
however, is riard Ce ens 


3 ; th Antricans 
. vi ' ‘ po- 
J: Josing game trou soothing 

. Ren were xtre 


, 6—3. 
M: Du Pont, France, 
fonso and Flaquer, 


' Me 
Ay ma? 


accurate 
many of Mias 
+ dris to her feet and 
stro! Dlay in volley- 
rplayed well, but 


. 


pad ee ing. 
* pet 
= wepeared to D 


~ a 


s in tip-top form 

miy playing better 

She !1 meet Mrs. Pea- 

‘semi-finals of the 

3 on * form of the past 

». three @uld have an easy 
abers all aye ensnglishwomen. The 
"> French champi@erformed superbly 
yesterday with Hara Wood, when 
aw defeated Sherwell) and Miss 
"\" tT. Kemmis Bi of England; 6—2, 
“a Her vying strokes and 
g@i those of any first- 
eithe®x and her forehand 


smashing ~- 

Greving ei, ate gnd in speed only to 
: * Wood, : 

gt eat Jater in the ladies’ 


bles, wit Elizabeth Ryan of 
ornia, wi they. defeated Mrs. 
n and’s. Welsh, 6—0, 6—1. 
an,!0 has opposed Mile. 

se en mortten than any one else, 
for. they hay@én accustomed to meet 
) “Gn every finiuring’the Riviera sea- 
son, expres the opinion that the 
+ ¥renchwom!s playing in wonderful 


je sstyle. 
- Dryné Shortens the 
» . Disnces at Skokie 


a "310 Ernts Now Hoping for a 
o “empering. Rain 


is CHICs, July 7 (By The Asso- 
oe i ps)—Leading golfers of the 
Pi oo e to Chicago to compete 
~’ mext May in the national open 
Be ampifip at the Skokie Country 
oe b, h®g for par scores; but now 
they avaiting for-fain, as the fast 
>, “fairwamake par easy if the long 
- drives not skid into sand traps, as 
tthe vl makes the going treacher- 
| ous ame ultimate result too largely 
+, depen¢ on luck. 
~ «'™ scaly a drop of rain has quenched 
the tyof the splendid links for 40 
‘@ays,' drives far in excess of the 
-wsual’ yards are easy on the baked 
‘fairw The lies are good, despite 
the dght, but on dogleg holes and 
 thoseving side slopes, it is difficult 
.»to gol the ball, The putting 
| re fine as a result of water- 
. »etng, | those players who have been 
_ “fortve enough to keep the pill in 
‘the fow way, have found such fine 
‘putt’ that par has been bettered 
opeve times. William Mehlhorn of 
Shreort, La., has even shot the 
érd Iinks in 66, and yesterday 
“threen made the course in 68, while 
‘thra@ore took 69 as against the par 
“of 7An inexperienced scorer at first 
oredl the 66 to Leo Diegel of New 
“Orls, La., who, however, has cov- 
verere 18 holes in 68. f 
# R MacDonald, one of the longest 
“drB in the world, is said ta have 
hasme drives on the fast fairways 
‘thyeared the 400 yard mark, and it 
rens <o be seen how far Abe 
Mell of Great Britain will beable 
tqoot when he begins practicing 
ore Skokie links. Mitchell and 
Gre Duncan have unleashed their 
‘¢c) at a near-by course already, 
ons 74 and 72, respectively. 
cither J. M. Barnes of New York, 
pnt title holder, nor Walter C. 
- of Detroit, Mich., British open 
pion, have tried the Skokie links, 
ymay not do so before before the 
dination play begins next Mon- 


mes 
nid nm“ 5 
7 Bes —f 
oom ms 
ee 
aes i *. , 
¥?¥ re 
ae 
4 ig tf 
ae) Sa 
& "4 a 


n 
iat * ee 
. , ‘ 
Le ait 
on 
: 


4 
jere is an unusually fine field of | 


2 , 


‘Meets Mrs. Peacek, in Semi-final Round at ‘a 


in | 


s 


J U.S. Star Meets Its. Beamish, While French Champion i 


amateurs entered in the. ¢¥ 
now has 310 men listéd 


-the crack amateurs of the couutey ) 
be there, including Jesse P.. Gui 
of Boston, National cyan loRy Re, 
Jones, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga., Sout#ern 
champion, and Charles L. Pvans, dri, 
of Chicago, Western champion for the 
seventh time. ' 

There is also a wide geographic 
representation; for, in addition to the 
two famous Britons, the Scotch 
champion, Aleck Armour, and the 
Australian titleholder, J. H. Kirk- 
wood, there are a dozen players from 
the Pacific Coast, a score or more 
from the south and at least one from 
nearly every State in the Union. 

If the sub-par scoring keeps up 
during the tournament, Hagen will 
have to shoot some remarkablé goif 
to win the title for the third time and 
perform the unparalleled trick of 
,taking both the British and the 


| American titles in one year; for the 
‘Beau Brummel of the links is not so 


doubles yesterday much noted for shooting rounds in| 


the 60's, as he is for keeping close 
down to 70 all the time. J. M. Barnes 
in defending his laurels will have the 
same task, for he also is not of the 
flash varity. 

But, according to several ex- 
perienced professionals, and in spite 
of the startling scores thus far re- 
corded, the prediction of Jock 
Hutchison is believed by them to be 


in the clubhouse and win from those 
who play.” , 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION STANDING 
| Won Lost PC. 

Indianapolis 

Me PMU) .cccce 

Milwaukee ....cccccess 

Minneapolis eédecevses 

Loulsyille eee eeeesece 

Columbus soc eeseeeses 

Kansas City eeeeeeess 

Toledo ; 


RESULTS YESTERDAY 
Milwaukee 6, St. Paul 1. 
Indianapolis 3, Toledo 2. 
Columbus 11, Louisville 3. 

' Kansas City 6, Minneapolis 1. 


| 


BRITISH SINGLES CHAMPIONS 


Year Winner Challenger 
1877—S. W. Gore 

1878—P. 
1879——J. 
1880—H. 
1881—W. 
1882—E. 
1883—E. 
1884—H. 
1885—H. 
1886—HI. 
1887—H, 
1888—E. 
1889—W. 
1890—W. J. Hamilton... 

1891—W. Baddeley 

1892—James. Pim.......E. W. Lewis 

, 1893—James Pim -H. 8. Mahoney 
1894—W. Baddeley......E. W 
1895—W. Baddeley 

1896—-H!. S. Mahony ...W 

igs97—-R. F. Doherty.... 

1898—-II, L. Doherty 
1899—-A. W. Gore 
1900-—-S. H. Smith 
1901--A. W. Gore,. 
1902—H, I. Doherty.... 
1903—-F. L. Riseley..... 
1904—F’, L.. Riseley..... 
1905—N. FE. Brookes 
1906—F. L. Riseley..... 
1907—N. BE. Brookes.... 


R. 
1909—M, J. G. Ritchie..H. R. Barret 
1910—A. F, Wilding....B. C. Wright 
1911—A, F, Wilding....11. R. Bartlett 
1912—-A, F, wi ding....A. W. Gore 
1913—A, F. Wilding....M. EB. McLaughlin 
1914—-N, KE, Brookes....N. BE. Brookes 
1919—-G. L, Patterson...G. L. Patterson 
1920—W, T, Tilden 24..W. T. Tilden 2d 
1921—W, T. Tilden 2d..B. I. C. Norton 


BRITISH DOUBLES CHAMPIONS 


1879—L. R. Erskine and H. F. Lawford. 
1880—W. Renshaw and E. Renshaw. 
1881—W, Renshaw and E. Renshaw. 
1882—-J. T, Hartley and R. T. Richardson. 
1883-—-C, W. Grinstead and C. BE. Weldon. 
1884—-W, Renshaw and E. Renshaw. 
1885—W. Renshaw and BE. Renshaw. 
1886—-W. Renshaw and EB. Renshaw. 
1887—P,. B. Lyon and H. W. W. Wilderforce. 
1888—W. Renshaw and HK. Renshaw. 
1889—W. Renshaw and E. Renshaw. 
1890—JJames Pim ad F.'O. Stoker. 
1891—-W. Baddeley’ and H. ddeley. 
1892—H. 8S. Barlow and B. W. Lewia. 
1893—James Pim and F. O. Stoker . 
1894—-W. Baddeley and H. Baddeley. 
1895—W. Baddeley and H. Baddeley. 
I896—W. Baddeley and H. Baddeley. © 
1897—-R. F. Doherty and H. lk. Doherty. 
1898—R. F. Doherty and H. lL. Doherty. 
1899—R, F. Doherty and H. L. Doherty. 
1900—R. F, Doherty and If, L. Doherty. 
1901—R, F. Doherty and H.‘L. Doherty. 
1902—S, II, Smith and F. L. Riseley. 
1908—R. F. Doherty and H. L. Doherty. 
1904—R, F. Doherty and H. L. Doherty. 
1905—R. F. Doherty and H. L. Doherty. 
1906—S, TI. Smith and F. L. Riseley. 
1907—N,. E. Brookes and A. F. Wilding. 
1908—A. F. Wilding and M. J. G. Ritchie, 
1909—-A. W. Gore and H, R. Barrett. 
1911—Max Decugis and A, H. Gobert. 
1912—H. R. Barrett and C. P. Dixon. 
1915—H, R. Barrett and C, P. Dixon. 
1914—N. E. Brookes and A. F. Wilding, 
1919—R, V. Thomas and. P. O. Wood, 
1920—R. N. Williams 2d and C. 8, Gar- 
land Jr. 
1921—R. Lycett and M. Woosnam. 


BRITISH MIXED DOUBLES TENNIS 
CHAMPIONS 


1888—E, Renshaw and Mrs. Hillyard. 
1889—J. C. Kay and Miss L. Dod. , 
1890—J, Baldwin and Miss K. Hill. 
1891—J. C. Key and Misa Jackeron. 
1892—A. Dod and Miss L. Dod. 
1893—W. Baddeley and Mrs. Hillyard, 
1894-—-H. S. Mahoney and Miss C, Cooper. 
1895—H. S. Mahoney and Miss C, Cooper. 
1896-——-H. 9%. Mahoney and Miss C, Cooper. 
1897—H. S. Mahoney and Miss C, Cooper. 
1898--H, S. Mahoney and Miss C. Cooper. 
1899—-C, H. L.. Cazalet and Miss M. B. Robb. 
1900—H, lL. Doherty and Miss C. Cooper. 
1901—S. H. Smith and Miss Martin. 
1902—S. H. Smith and Miss Martin. 
1903—F.. L. Riseley & Miss D. K. Dougiass. 
1f°'‘—S. H. Smith & Miss BE. W. Thomason. 
1905—S. H. Smith & Miss EB. W. Thomason. 
| 1906—-F L. Riseley & Miss D. K. Dougiass. 
1907—N. E. Brookes and Mrs. Hillyard. 
1908—X, E. Casdagli and Mrs, Sterry. 
19909—X. E. Casdagli and Miss Garfit. 
1910—J. C. Park and Mrs. Luard. 
-1911—T. ,M. Mavrogordato & Mrs. Parton. 
191 “Cc. Parke & Mrs. D. R. Larcombe. 


R. T. Richardson 
R. T. Richardson 
»D. Stawart 
F. Lawford....C. W. Grinstead 
ha 


seseue P. Dixon 

. J. G, Ritchie 
. J. G. Ritchie 
. J. G. Ritehle 


1914—J. C. Parke & Mrs. D. R. Larcombe., 
1919—Randolph Lycett and Miss E. Ryan. 
1920—G. L. Patterson and Miss 8S. Lenglen. 


a dozen more in progres ‘Now jttiat |. 
F. D, Oulmet has d Mb SO) DART, BEY 


good: “Give me four 72’s and I’ll sit 


“| play best of as many games as one 


1913—J. C. Parke & Mrs. D, R. Larcombe., |. 


1921—Randolph Lycett and Miss E. Ryany| 
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Photograph by Central News, N. Y, 


Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen 


Origin of Point 
System in Tennis 


M ethod of Counting by /5's 
Dates Back to French Monarchy 


Endless discussion has been given 
as to the origin of the system of scor- 
ing in tennis, and one of the newest 
points of view, as well as one of the 
most plausible, has been advanced by 
A. E. Crawley, the English expert. Im- 
memorial custom has made tennis 
players say “30-15” when they meat | 
tha@the points are 2—1, and Mr. Craw- 
ley says that it all goes back to the! 


; 


sexagesimal system of arithmetic in 
use in the Middle Ages, when ron 
began as the “sport of kings” in the! 
courtyards of medieval castles. 

Modern court tennis is the most di- 
rect descendant of that ancient sport, 
which consisted of batting the ball 
against a wall. In the system of 
counting used at the time ihe number 
60 and fractions of it were employed 
instead of the modern decimals. The 
old method survives ig degrees, min- 
utes and 60 seconds of the clock. The 
unit was not one but 60, the best of 
all units because divisible by more 
numbers than any other. 

This 60 system was largely used in 
French coinage between Roman times 
and the sixteenth century and ,was 
practically universal from 1200 to 
1400, during which time tennis was 
invented; The game was frequently 
played for a wager and payment in- 
volyed the crown as the most con- 
venient coin. The crown was divisible 
into four quarters—16, 30, 45 and 60 
sous. : 

“It is known.” Mr. Crawley writes, 
“that in tenmis 40 was originally 45 (it 


is still in French ‘real’ tennis) and) 
game was 60, not 50 as our referees | 


pleased).It is known that is was al- 
ways played for a stake. The most 
convenient unit for a stake would be 
the crown of 60 sous. Insfead of 
counting 1, 2, 3, 4, they counted each 
stroke by its value as a quarter of a 


crown, viz.:—15, 30, 45f 60—a very 
natural way of counting after all, for | 
you know exactly what you had won; | 
not 1 point, 2 points, and so forth, but | 
15 sous, 30 sous, 45 sous, 60 sous,” | 


CK-UPS 


Pittsburgh's skidding course con- 
tinues, and the fact that the team is 
stacked up against the New York 
Giants will not tend to check its down- 
ward slant. Just like the Braves when 
playing Philadelphia, Pittsburgh is 
beaten to all intents and purposes as 
soon as it takes the fleld against | 
McGraw's band. | | 


Double-headers at Fenway Park this 
afternoon and tomorrow will tax to the | 
limit the pitching ataffs of Hugh Duffy | 
and Lee Fohl. There is a possibility of | 
a twin bill Monday also, but this: will | 
not be decided upon until later, 


The initial round of the Boston 
Twilight League season has resulted in 
North Cambritige Council, K. of C., 
winning first place. A victory over 
Dorchester Town. Team last night, 3 
to 2, made that certain. 


George Ruth's fourteenth home-run 
came in the third inning of the first 
game of yesterday's New York-Cleve- 
land double-header. Late in the second 
game a recruit pitcher struck Ruth 
out on successive appearances at the, 
plate, but the damage was done for 
the day. | 


BIG CLAIM SETTLEMENT | 
WASHINGTON, July 7~—The Philadel- 
phia & Reading road has paid the United 
States Director-General of Rallroads 


Placement shots for points. 


$8,000,000 in settlement of claims, 


FRENCH.AMATEUR 
TITLE GOES” TO 
SCOTT OF DEVON 


LE TOURQUET, France, July 6— 
An English golfer, the Hon. Michael 
Scott of the Royal North Devon Club, 
captured the French amateur title of 
1922 here today by winning his final 
match, 6 and 4. 

Scott’s last opponent, the runner- 
up, was also a Britisher, Bernard 
Drew of Stoke Pogis, competition from 
across the channel having been too 
strong to allow of successful compe- 
tition to this stage by the natives of 
the Republic. 

The new champién is well known 
in the first rank among the British 
amateurs and his winning of the title 
is considered no fluke, even with so 
sterling a field taking part in the 
tournament. 


PENNSYLVANIA GOLF 
IS WON WITH TWO 69'S 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., July 6 — Emil 
Loeffier’s score of 138, representing 
two circuits of the Allegheny Country 
Club golf course in 69, today won the 
Pennsylvania open title. Eugene Sara- 
zen and Pmmett French, the’ favorites 
preceding the play, finished third and 
fourth, respectively. 

The win by the Oakmont Country 
Club greenskeeper in the record fig- 
ures of six under par, is considered 
one of the greatest dark horse acts in 
the state golf in years. Scores for the 
stipulated 36-hole test follow:* 

Emil Loeffler, Oakmont .... 

David McKay, Field Club.... 
Eugene Sarazen, Highland... 
Emmett French, Youngstown 
Edward Towns, Shannopin.. 


C. 
C 


“¥: B. Crookston, 
Heights 
*R. Cr Long, Stanton Heights 

‘ 7 


*Greer Mclivain, Field Club.. 78 


John Sawyer, Torresdale.... 


*Amateurs 


MARBLES CHAMPION 
WINS SILVER CUP 
AS 3000 APPLAUD 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., July 6—Play- 
ing before a gallery of 3000 in 


| Pershing Field today, Buster Rech of’ 
| Jersey City, who claims to be the 


world’s ehampion marble, player, suc- 
cessfully defended his title against 
Jacob Goldberg of Newark. 

One of the two contests was said 
to be the longest on record. It lasted 
lh. 18m. and required 852 shots by 
the champion to 356 by the contender. 

Rech was awarded a championship 
cup of silver, 18 inches high, in 
ceremonies after today’s games. 


MISS GILLEAUDEAU 
RETAINS HER TITLE 


STAMFORD, Conn., July 6—Mias 
Helen Gilleaudecau of Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., successfully defended her Con- 
necticut women’s tennis singles cham- 
pionship today, defeating Miss Lillian 
Scharman of Brooklyh, 6—2, 7—5.: 


Both players remained in the back 
court throughout the greater part of 
the match, Miss Gilleaudeau played 
careful tennis, depending on her 


considerable force into her drives and 
kept the ball falling near the baseline. 
She kept Miss Scharman racing from 


one side of the court to the other. | 


Miss Scharman played exactly the 
same style. of 
bested at it. 


‘+employees of the Government, to 


lydrds to manufacture supplies and 


‘|ment plants, most of which now are 


She put} 


game and she was 


| hh ' 
vy ee, 1 F 
' ’ et al rats i Bs 
BT ata i 
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Federal. | 
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Bpeciel from Monitor Bureau 


P 


, 


abolish, unemployment among civilian 


atabilize production in federal plants 


and to save approximately . $100,- 
000 a year, has been laid before | 


Congress by the International As- 
sociation of Machinists. _ 
This plan proposes the utilization 
of. government..arsenals and navy 


. 


materials now bought by the govern- 
ment at an annual cost of $300,000,000. 
Federal plants would be able to bid 


ders, thus insuring taxpayers the ben-' 
efit of the lowest possible price. Un- 
der the proposed plan, these govern- 


idle, would not be restricted to the, 
manufacture of war materials. 


Valuable Plants Are Idle iB 


Government plants valued at $8§0;- 
000,000 are now practically idle. The 
cost of nent them in idletfess 
is estimated at $75,000,000 a year, The 
Machinists’ Union figures that’ by 
keeping these plants Constantly dn op- 
eration, all waste would be eliminated 
and a large saving consequently ef- 
fected. | | 

Details of this plan are itncorpor- 
ated in the report of a six months’ 
‘study of the government’s manufac- 
turing factilities and the opportunities 
for their economical use, made by the 
Labor Bureau, Inc., and said to have 
been the most exhaustive engineering 
study ever sponsored by &n American 
labor organization. Otto §. Beyer, Jr., 
in charge of the survey, was in the 
engineering service of the Army Ord- 
nance Department durihg the World 
War, and his experience gave him 
knowledge of practical value in fig- 
uring out how the govérnment’s man- 
ufacturing facilities might be utilized 
to the best advantage, 

The government since 1919 has 
found itself with large and valuable 
plants on its hands, for which it had 
little work, It also’has been neces- 
sary to lay off large numbers of highly 
skilled mechanics. | 


Investigation’ Was Made 
It was this fact which first aroused 


tion -to determine if it was not possi- 
ble for the government to make not 


only all war matrials required, but 
also all peace-time products used by 
the various federal departments. 

The union had no intention of ad- 
vocating this policy if it would mean 
an added expense to the taxpayer, so 
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| clal from -i['that the people would be saved large! 
. NEW. YORK, July. 1—A.-plan to} 


against private contractors for or-|: 


the active jnterest of the Machinists’; 
Union and led finally to an investiga- | 


engineering advice was sought, to find 
out if the plan.was practicable. Mr. 
Beyer, in his report, expresses the | 
belief that not onty would the govern-| 
ment plants have little difficulty in 
underbidding their competitors, but | 


‘Wholly Idle ~ 


sims as well, 


mnene government concerns must be | 


in existence as an insur- 
nst potential war, the report 


ance’ 
states, 
and. o 
000,000,, For this, the taxpayers re- 
ceive no return whatever, and in the 
actual ¢vent of war the tianagements 
e confronted with the problem 
sembling and training new 
forces ‘and putting the plants in work- 
ing ofder again. It is pointed out that 
ly way to avoid such a situation 
is t@ find’ useful work which would 
keep the idle shops busy all the time. 
Complete Inventory Taken 
_ ‘Many pages of the Beyer report are 
ken up with a detailed inventory of 

@ equipment, personnel and output 
of the government shops, which shows 
that a surprisingly wide range of 
products is turned out, including steel 
and foundry. articles, wood products, 
clothing of all sorts, paints and var- 
nish, chemicals and machinery of all 
kinds. It was found that only about 
half the requirements of the Navy De- 
partment are made in government 
shops, and the War Department also 
could utilize the plants to a far greater 
extent than has been its custonr in 
the past. 

The Poat Office Department also 
could use a wide variety of potential 
government products — automobile 
trucks, mail boxes, shears, mail sacks 
and carriers’ satchels. "So. the report, 
says, could other federal departments. 
Altogether, there are ordinary routine 
requirements amounting to nearly 
$265,000,000 which could be filled by 
government shops: This would give 
them nearly three times as much work 
as they now have, and would keep 
them constantly occupied, the report 
states. cue 


CANADIAN QUALIFIER 
ENTITLED TO $5000 


OTTAWA, July 7—The Canadian 
fishing. schooner winning through 
elimination trials the right to meet 
the Americans in the international 
fishermen’s races off Gloucester, 
Mass., late this summer will be en- 
titled to a cash prize of $5000. 

The marine and fisheries depart- 
ment announcd today that such dis- 
position would be made of the $5000 
appropriated “to enable assistance to 
be given in fitting out a Canadian 
fishing echooner,” for the interna- 
tional event. 

Elimination trials are scheduled for 
August at Halifax. 


SENATOR HARDY NAMED 
Governor Cox today announced that he 
is going to appoint Leonard F. Hardy, 
Senator from Huntington, as a member 
of the Public Utilities Commission to re- 
place Alonzo B. Weed, appointed justice 
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first eleven ends, count 
and three threes, while 


at 
a 


too great for them to ove 
that late stage of the game. 
Both finalists were given hard 
in the semi-finals, Cassels winning of 
an extra end from Roden of Howard 
Park. Roden was one down on the. 
last end and laying shot when Roden 
with his last bowl took out the shot 
and counted one. Cushing drew in for 
shot on the extra end and Cassels put 
down two perfect guards that 
not be dislodged. In the other game, 
Wood of Niagara lead Salisbury all 
the way and was two up at the start 
of the fifteenth end but the Toronto 
rink counted three, winning out by one 
shot. The scores: 
SEMIFINALS 
HAMILTON 


ST. 
H. G. Salisbury, 
skip 11 


J. S. Wood, skip 10 


= 


‘HAMILTON 
D. Baird 
J. P. Whelan 
W. W. Cushing 
R. Cassels, skip, 17 


Ai 
ie 
on 
if 


H. @ Balisbury, 


skip 19 
BY ENDS 


Cassels...220203003330 0 649—17 | 
Salisbury.09 0101011090111 2.9 


At the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation the miata * officers were 
elected: Patron, EB. T. Lightbcrne, 
Toronto; honorary president, ¥F. J. 
Rowland, Toronto; president, ‘W. A. 
McCutcheon, Hamilton; vice-presi- 
dents, R. F. McLean, Toronto, and J. 
T. Fairburn, ‘Grimsby; secretary and 
treasurer, George M. Begg, Toronto. 
After some discussiom it was decided 
to continue the annwal tournament at 
Niagara ‘the opinion being almost 
unanimous against ¢. change of venue. 


NEW BOSTON RADIO STATION 


Radio broadcastg from a new station 
in Boston proper began last night at 
building of Edwin 8. Lewis, Inc., Fed- 
eral Street, with an opening address 
by Mayor Curley. Programs, for the 
present at least, will be limited to one 
evening a week, Thursdays from 9:30 
to 10:30 p. m., although, rdi 
George, W .Lang;, who has charge 
arrangements, special effort will be 
made to furnish a high grade of enter- 
tainment. The station has an extensive 
range, reports indicating that it was 
heard 100 miJes to the South, 75 miles 
to the North, and 10 to 15 miles to the 


~~ 


of the Superior Court. 


West of Boston. 
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place in:daily journalis 


' The Monitor's Appeal 
to Educators 


| DUCATORS everywhere are interested in | 

, The Christian Science Monitor. 

} because the Monitor is making an appeal 
to anyone who is a student of the world’s activities, 
viewed in their broadest light. 

_ appreciation are being constantly received from 
\ school and college officials explaining how valu- 
ble the Monitor is to them in their work and 

h portant it is to the teaching profession as 


oA eemeo wcanededd «ab Apieens ee a ee 


For example, the president of a college in 
New Hampshire has this to say: 
“T think that the value of such an editorial policy 
and such editorial writing as is habitual in the 
Monitor cannot We/-overestimated, and I both 
highly value the influence of these editorials and, 
appreciate the policy which makes them possible.” 


, A college professor in Princeton, N. J., 
has; written as/follows with reference to a 
certain article dealing with a subject in which 
he was, particularly interested: , 


Hy find the article to be very much more accurate 
than such desctiptions usually are.” 
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The: Monitor, without a doubt, occupies a unique 
m, because it records the truth 
e world without bias or par- . 
tisanship, and without fear or prejudice. Its features are‘ 
_of unusualvinterest and its editorials wide in their scope. 
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Trading broadened during the morn- 


ing. dealings for that period having | 


been the largest of the week. In 


spite of realizing sales, there were 


many additions to the higher move- 
ment of rails. Exceptions in this 
group, however, included Union Pacific 
and Canadian Pacific, both forfeiting 
part of yesterday’s advance. 

Baldwin, General Electric, American 
Woolen, Pullman, International Paper, 
Ir. S. Rubber, Allied Chemical and 


I'nited Fruit were among the popu- 


lar shares to register gains of 1 to 1% 
points. 

I’. S. Steel hung around yesterday’s 
final price, but independents, notably 
Gulf States, Vanadium, Colorado Fuel, 
Midvale & Lackawanna, were firm to 
strong. 

Weakness in the Mexican oils, Mexi- 
can Petroleum falling 5% and the 
Pan-American issues 2% to 3% points 
caused the market to waver for a 
time, with Baldwin and Crucible Steel 
relapsing sharply. A later rapid 
climb in Studebaker to 133, the high- 
est Joevel in several years, caused 
renewed buying throughout and the 
list began to move upward again at 
a rapid pace. Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia advanced 4 points and Califor- 
nia Petroleum, Stromberg Carburetor, 
United Fruit, Famous Players, Ameri- 
can Ice, Allis Chalmers and a 


number of low-priced railroads dis-/ « 


played aggressive strength. 


Call money opened and renewed at. 


414 per cent. 
Bonds Also Strong 

Today’s very active bond market 
reflected the further strength of 
stocks, most issues other than. the 
foreign group scoring gains. 

Liberty Ist 4s made a new high at 
100.30, but others of that division re- 
acted slightly from yesterday’s final 
prices. 

Mexican 4s forfeited a large frac- 
tion and United Kingdoms of 1937 and 
French 7%s eased on the further 

‘heaviness of foreign exchange. 

Gains of 1 to 1% points were 
registered by. Colorado & Southern 
refunding 4%s, Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Ist 4s, Erie General 4s, Detroit 
United Railways 4%s and ‘Consoli- 
dated Gas 7s. 

Moderate advances marked the buy- 
ing of St. Paul refunding and general 
4%s, New York Central 6s, St. Louis 
& San Francisco adjustment and in- 
come 68s, American Smelting 5s, and 
Cerro de Pasco 8s. » 

Trading in the fina lhour did not 
show the same evidence of strong 
buying that characterized the market 
earlier in the day. Some of the is- 
sues,. however, continued their up- 
ward trend, noticely Studebaker, 
while coppers, domestic oil and the 
leathers strengthened. Investment 
rails eased off under profit taking. The 
closing was irregular. 

Total sales were 943,500 shares com- 
pared with 862,000 yesterday and 622,- 
500 Wednesday. 


BOSTON | CURB 


High Low 

Alpha Mines .08 j 

Bagdad Silver ...... reese ae 

Bay State Gas 

Belmont 

Big Ledge 

Boston Ely 

Boston Mont 

Boston Wyo 

Calaveras 

Chief Cons Min 

Cons Coppermines 

Colo Ming 

Cortez Silver 

Crystal Cop 

DOG Cendveseeesc ewes s 05 
Eruption 

Eureka 

Ind Lead 

Int Sugar 

Imperial 

‘Livingston 
PEMCURL = ci vsese bé ned dois 23 

Ruby CONS cecceces cvewes 

So States 

Shea 

e United Verde Ext 

Verde Mines 

Verde Cent 
Sales, 42,250 shares. 


NEW YORK COTTON 


(Reported by — Hentz & Co., Boston) 
Last Prev. 

. High Low Sale Close 

22.73 22.37. 22.65 22.34 

22.77 22.41 22.60 22.34 

22.55 * 23.16 22.46 22.12 

22.20 21.87 22:16 22.81 

22.907 «21.73 : 22.058 21.70 


Am W Pap pf.. 
AmWW&E... 17% 
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A WW&E 1 pf. 88 


| Asso DG Ist pf. 80% 


Atl Birm&A... 3% 
Atchison 

Atchison pf..... 
Atias Tk Corp.. 17% 
Atl Co Line.... 109% 


AtlG & WI pf.. 26% 
Austin Nich.... 29% 


Balt & Ohio.... 
Balt & Ohio pf.. 62% 
Barnsdall A.... 35 
Barnsdall B.... 29% 
Batopilas Min... i 
Beth Steel A.... 74% 
Beth Steel B.... —" 
Beth Steel 7%. 
Beth Stl 8% pf. vad 
Booth Fish. 1% 
Br Em 8t 1 pt. 73% 
British E 2 pf... 30 
Bklyn Edison, , 107% 
BRT 


BRT ctfa.,..... 24% 
Bklyn Un Gas. .110% 
Brooklyn Un rts 2 
Brown Shoe.... 49 
Brown Shoe pf. 91 
urns Bros A.. 132% 
Burns Bros B.,.. 44% 
Butte Cop&Z... 7% 
Butte & Sup.... 28% 
Caddo Cen Oil.. 


Cent Leather... 
Cent Leath pf.. 

Cerro de Pasco. 

Chandler Motor 
Ches & Ohio.... 
Chic & Alton.... 
Chic & Alton pf. 
C E Ill new 

C& El pf new.. 
Chi Gt West.... 
Chi Gt West pf. 
Chic & N W.... 

Chic & Nor pf.. 


P 6% pr. 80% 
P 7% pr ‘5% 
Pe 

CCC & StL pf.. 92% 
C StP M&Om., 6 
Chile Copper... 22% 
Chino Copper.. — 
Cluett Pea 


Col Graph...... 

Col South 

Col South 2 pf. 55 
Comp-Tab-Rec. 65 
Cons Dis Inc... % 
Consol Gas 

Consol Textile... 11% 
Cont Can....... 67% 
Corn Products. .1044 
Cosden Co...... 499% 
Crucible Steel.. 75% 
Cuba Caneé..... 16% 
Cuba CSpf.... 35 
Cuban Am Sug. 24% 
Davison Chem... 46% 
De Beers,....++ 21% 
Del & Hud......#24 
Del Lac & W....!30 
Dome Mines.... 30 
Dupont Co ....!44 
Dupont deb ... 82% 
East Kodak.... 72% 
El Stor Bat..... 44 
Elk Horn Coal.. 21% 
End Johnson... 793 
End Johnson pf. Hi 


Erie ist pf.. 

Erie 2d pf... 
Famous Play... 82% 
Fam Play pf.... 94% 
FedM&S pf... 50 
Fisher Body pf.!'! 
Fisher of O pf.. 87% 
Fiske Rubber... 5% 
Freeport Texas. 254 
Gen aspnalt.... €63¢ 
Gen Asphalt pf. 1024 
Gen Electric.... 
Gen Motor 

Goodrich 

Glidden Co 

Gray & Davis... 


Greene-Cananea 3! 
Great Nor vure.. 39 
Great Nor pf... 81% 
Guantanamo 8. /? 


Gulf M&N pf.. 
Gulf Steel 
Habirshaw El.. 
Hendee Mfg.... 23 
Hoffman Mach. 22% 
Houston Oil.... 77% 
Hudson Mot.... 23% 
Hupp Motor.... !9% 
Hydraulic Stl.. 10% 


iMinois Cent....108% 


Ili Cent pf A... 109% 
Indiahoma Ref. 4% 
Inspiration..... 4) 
Interboro Cons. '% 


N.O T & Mex... 69 
N Y¥ Central.... 97% 
NYC&SL 2 pf... 84 
NYNH&@H.,.. 32 
NYO& W..... 27 
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Norf & South... 21% 
Nort & West... 109% 
Norf & West pf. 78 
North America. 64% 
North Amer pf. 42} 
NorthAmrtsaA 8% 
Northern Pac... 77% 
Nova Scotia Stl. 29% 
Nunnally Co.... 9% 
Okla Pr& Rf... 3% 
Ontario Silver... 7 
Orpheum Cir... !/9 
Otis Steel....... #2 
Owens Bottle... 36 
Pac Dev Co..... 6% 
Pac Gas & El... 70 
Pacific Oil...... 58% 
. xX 


Pac Tel & Tel pf 674 


Pan-Am Petrol, 73 
Pan-Am Pet B.. 6/7 
Parish & Bing.. '2 
Pennsylvania.. 44 
Penn Seaboard. 9 
Peoples Gas.... 83% 
Peo & Bast..... 23% 
Pere Marquette 33% 
Pere Marq pf... 70 
Pere Mar pr pf, 77 
Phila, Co....+.. 38% 
Phillips Pet.... 52% 
Pierce-Arrow... !9% 
Pierce-Ar pf.... 38% 
Pierce Oll...... 8 
Pierce Oil pf... . 47% 
Piggly Wiggly. 42% 
*Pitts Coal......64% 
Pitts & W Va... 37% 
Pond Crk,Cl.... 22 
Postum Cer.... 80 
Pr Steel Car.... 774 
Pr Steel Car pf. 100% 
Prod & Kef 

Pullman Co.... 
Punta Sugar... 49% 


Pure Oil8% pf. 98% | 
Rand Mines.... 28% | 


Ray Consol..... 16% 
coe 16% 
Reading ist pf.. 55 
Reading 2d pf.. 52% 
Remington Typ 3€% 
Rem T 2 pf 
Replogle Steel.. 
Rep I & Steel... " 
Rep 1 & Steel pf. 9! 
Republic Motor, 10% 
Reynolds Spr... 44% 


Royal Dutch... 58% | 


St Joseph Lead. 14% 


St L&S8 W pf.. 
Santa Cec 8.... 
Saxon Motors... 


‘Seab’d AL pf... 11% 


Sears-Roebuck. 77}, 
Seneca Copper... !3 
Shatt Ariz Cop. /0 
Sinclair 
Sloss-Sheffield. 

Sou Pac........ 91% 
So P Ric Sug... 52% 
Southern Ry... 25 
South Ry pf.... 56% 
Spicer Mfg 

Stara Mill .... 
Stand Oil Cal. . 407% 


Steel & Tube pf. 80 
Sterling Prod... 4% 
Stern Bros pf... 99 
Stewart & Warn 45% 
Stromberg Carb 49 
Studebaker 
Studebaker pf.. 
Submarine Boat 
Superior Oil.. 
Superior Steel. . * baa 
Sweets Co....+- 3% 
Tenn Copper... !! 
Tex Gulf Sulp.. 


Texas Pac L. T..390 
Third Ave 
TStL&é W pt 
Transcont Oil... 163 
Transue & Wms 40 
TwinCRT.... 53 
Union Oil 
(inion Pac 
Union Pac pf... 75% 
Un Tank C pf...107 
Un Alloy Sieel.. 37% 
United Fruit... (4) 
Un Ry 1 Co..... §3% 
Un Ry I Copf.. 28 
USGIP..ccce. 1% 
USR&Inmp.... 67% 
S Rubber.... 63% 
Rub list vf. 106% 


U S Steel pf.... 121% 
Utah Copper... 64% 


‘| Utah Securities 17% 


Utica & B RR. 530 
Vanadium...... 45% 
Vir C Chem.... 32% 
Vir C Chem pf.. 67 
Vir1IC & Coke.. 4 
VirlIC&Cpf.. 72 
Viyaudou.....- !2 
Wabash......-. !3 


Beth Steel 5s '36. oseecdiscesodite G0% 
Beth Steel fd 5s. ines Chace ao eee 95% 
Beth Steel OB. vos sevnnseceseees 98% 
Braden Copper 6s...... oe teces: 98% 


Bklyn Ed 6s. eee eeneene eeeeee ore bd 


Bklyn Ed 7s SP -dciwiéwada'c db meee 
Bklyn ER i ee 107% 
Bklyn RT 4s tekebaccoesonn aren 
Bklyn R T 5s O68. cic acnccedvead 

Bklyn RT qs 21. cog reccsvese 83¥ 
Bkiyn R T %s Ct. .ccesccesescos 

Bklyn RT 7s ct Bt... rcccocecse 80% - 
Bklyn Un EI ist 6s. eeceeseeenee 83 

Buff Roch & Pitts 44s.....e0. 93% 
Bush Term Bldg is. .....+scceee 91% 
Cal Gas & Elec 58......scecees 96% 
Canada Sa. 53 eoeeeseeeees $9 

Canadian Gen El 68. cccccceccas 101% 
Canadian Nor d 64%46...cccsceee Hh I% 


' Canadian Ge a 


Canadian Pac d 4s.......sssee0. 78% 
Caro Clinch & © 6g. ...sssesseee 89% 
Cent Leather GE ons cecsbacoau Orme 
Cent New Eng 48. ....0+0-s0+00+ 68M 
Cent of Ga is bekecetknundes 9% 
COnt PAG Ist 40... .ccccccccccccse ON 
Cent Pac Short Li 4g.....es0+0: 86 
Cerro de Pasco cvt 89.....000. 119 
wetedéesseeiuee 


a er 
PIL 5.6 ne cisces bb enceoncoue 
Bern 46 58... cwccccce: 98 
§ cabbies édoatensotne 
4s coveccccccce Cm 
L bs "OE. woccccccccce OY 
Pug Bd 4B... .cccccccee 19 
am OO "BOs cvovicosocee ae 
40 °E9. .cccccccccdocce 10% 

4s eeeanaenee 62% 
P ov 4%s °32....... 69% 


e*eeeeeeae eee 84% 
t P CV bs B. eeeeeeeenee@ 744% 
Ways 68. ,...cscccccce: 81% 


eeeeseesesewee v3 


elol?ielololsleloiriclelole. 
+ 


in & O cn 68 » 10744 
Sta — A. eereesa rence 91% 


eeesveseeeaeevede@ 60 


eeeeeoaeo ee eeee ee 49 


Chi & E Il 5s "51. WUYTTT TITTY TT i, | 
Cie Ge Brie Ist Be. .cvcceccddees 99% 
Chic Gr West 48. ....cccocces. 60% 
Chie & Nwn ext Gn ccdcacheoovees © 
Chic & Nwn gen 48. ....4.2++-. 83 
ee Fe) re 
Chic & Nw 6468.....ceccceee HIOK 
Chis & Nwn 7s gocnccoceener 
Chi & W Indiana 48.....ccccee, 73% 
Chile Copper alt 68.....sccccee 91% 
Chile Copper CV 78. ..+cccccces 106 
Cincinnati Gas 5%s 


TTTTTTTT Pe Le 
TYTTTTTT TTT a 
Col & South 18t 48. ..cccccceees 93% 
Col & South 4346S. .....ccccccses 89 
Colum G & E! i cb ebowecosonsees 95% 
Colum G & El 6s 5t@,...sssscees 95% 
Comp-Tap- “Rec 68... .scccccecces 96 
Con Coal of Md iss «Ninceccce Ol 
Con Gas cv TB ccacccccccccscest OK 
Cube Cane 86. ..ccccocccsccccce 66% 
Cuba Cane Cv 88....ccescccecee, 854% 
CD EEE DOs cccaccoccovedacode OF 
Cuba R R ctf 74s "36. wccccceetO3 
Cumber T & T 58... ..ccccseees 94 
Del & Hud Cv 58.....ccsscccees 96 
Del & Hud BYUeB. cccccccccccccestdlf 
Del # Hud TO. ccocccccesccceooow iON 
Den & Rio G 48......ccccccecese 19% 
Re POs coc vccccioeneous 81% 
Den & Rio G fd 68........ccccee 46% 
Detroit City Gas 6s '23........ 9% 
Detroit Ed ri 68 '40.....csse00. 93% 
Detroit Md 6e.......cccccceseect0? 
Detroit R Tun 4%s. covccessees 1% 
Detroit Un Rwys 4%s......... 83% 
Diamond Match 7448......cse00 1C8 
Doner Steel 78....csecsccscesess 8 
DuPont 7%s. soeecsercccccccoeslOl 
Duquesne Lt 66......sescecceest03 
Duquesne Lt deb TUBS. .ccccces 6% 
Empire G & F ct 7446... ccccccce 98354" 
Erie CV as Bis cwccsoceccescces: $346 
Erle cv rE a 5344 
Erle CV 4a oobobedecvisevotce 57 
Erie gen lien 4s.. eeeeeressesees 5534 
Erie pr lien 48...csesccosceses 64% 
Erie CM 6Xt 78. ...cccccceceeseed OSX 
Erie & Jersey GS.....ccccseeees 94% 
Fisk Rubber BB. ccccccsccvccc dO 
Framerican . Fes. seeccevesecses 9 
Francisco Sug ctf 7466. ..0ce00s 100% 
Gen Elec deb 58.....cccesevee 0! 
Gea Frlec deb Die neecddcessean 106% 
Gvoodyear Ss "BL. cccccscccces 102K 
Goodyear xs 41 coccseccce! 16 
Gr T Rwy of Can 6s..........103 
Great Nor 5428.....cccsccsecs 101K 
Great Nor 7s....... ceseseceee l IDK 
Green Bay & West d B......... 11% 
Hock Val lst 4%es. peeseseceses 06 
Hud & Man adj inciSs........, 62% 
Hud & Man ref bs A..........'85 
Humble O & Rd 5%48.......00++ 100% 
Ill Cent 4s °52. tecccccces O44 
Ill Cent AS "bs ®reeseeeoses 82% 
Ill Cent rfg 48 "58...ccecccceee 89 
Tit Cent bee seccceseeslOl 
lil Cent 6%5s srcccccce st OK 
Ill Cent (West L) 48.......0000. 853 
ICC StL& N Ojtbs.......... 95% 
Ill Steel deb 4448... ..ceseeseess DIK 
Indiana Steel 58 '52.......6.56.100% 
Inter-Met 4448.. eeeeecvecsesesese '2 
Inter-Met 4448 CL. cecwccccveces. 12 
Inter-Met ct 4148 Die seedescsccas 12 
Inter-R = 0 DB. cccccvcccccecie 68 
Inter RT 7S. .ccccvcccccccccscce 94 
Inter Agri 5s scoevcccess 80% 


YLA“AYSLUALLZLZLZZLLZLZLZALZAZLZ 


& Tel 6B... cccccccseeses 9% 
nt N B 4B. ccccccccececnss O5Y 
Nt L S SUB... ceaccecenvee 74 
ONt 3148... ecccvseccesees 79 
ONt 4B... cccccccedeceseses 90 
ent 5s. eeceeenePoneeeseeees 95 
ONt GS... scccvcccsecsceces tO5K% 
ent COl 7S. ..cccsceceseccesslO5% 
& St Li MW. ccccccesvcccees BK 
GiSON CUES. ccccccccsceses IW 
VY CUl 4B. wcccvvcccscveves:s 3844 “ 
& W Ld. ccccccceccesccecs 68 
el BYES ircccvacccesscevecere: 94% 
Ol 6B 41. ccccctescdescesedOtK 
Cl TB. cc cccccccccsccccccs 16K 
re as agg gaptetig 57% 
RY FAB. srccebeoocones 68% 
@eseeeeeaeeeeeee gece St 
& 4468 "46. wccccccccece 561g 
ra F Power 658...cssecsees 9% 
No Am Edison 68 A '62....cc00. 92 
No Ohio T & L 68...ccrsceeecees 95 
eeeeeeeeeescesees 684 
Norf & West WOTTTTITITITT TTT et. | 
Norf & W cv BiccccccsccdsoscceliI¢f 
Nor Pac 88......sccccsssesossee 62% 
Nor Pac 4B. wn ccccccdccsesesesecs 89% 
Nor Pac 68... ..ccccccsccoscces lOO 
North-w Bell ({ PROTTTITT TTT ers, 
rar COE BG. . icc vacccccecoeconeel 
Ore Short Line 48°29. .sescecces 92% 
Ore S Line gtd B8.....ceccccceeclO4 
Ore-Wash Ry OB. cccccccescccece U2 
Otis Steel 8s ser A 1941. ...0000. 100 
PacGa&E5 bs. eeeeeveeseeeeeeeeee 0% 
Pac T & T 6s '52. seacteceseseros 92 
Packard Motor 88......sseeeesed0?% 
Pan Am Pet Co 78 '80...scceeeesI0Il 
PONNA BM 4448... sercccsceseces 93 
Penna Ss '97.....- chooascaces ee 
a A AD ey 
Penn Mb 6:6 phd uh occescededeneoure 
Peorla & E inc 46....escccessess 36% 
Pere Marg 48. ..cccocccsccccccsec OH 
POre Mare G6... ...ccsscovesccce 05% 
Philadelphia Co £0.....seesee0ee 97% 
Pierce Oil 8s 31 eeeeeeeeese 
Prod & Refin 7468......scccccee 9 
Prod & Refin 8s war......sseeet!4#'4 
Producers & Refin 88 '31......-!02% 
we meee NS be: ok. cc cccccevee: 84% 
Reading 45 '97.....cecsccccsccee 856 
Rilo G & West 4s. @eee@aeeeeaeveeeenead 79 
Mee MO TGV: iv. cc ciccocscscese & 
San A & Ark Pass 48......0000+ 75% 
Seaboard Air Line rf 4s....000. 42% 
Seaboard Air Line adj 68........ 26% 
Seaboard Air Line 68 A..cceceee 60 
Sharon St Hoop 8s 
Siftclair Purchasing 5%s....... 98% 
Sinclair Oil 79 wi.....cseceesees 99 
Sinclair Oil Ties céccadcedéncenncene 
So Bell Tel 5s. wseccddocsooseneos OO 
So Pac fd 4s '55. Ep ERNE 65 AY 99 
So Pac cv 48 ’29.. eeeeeeaneaneeeees 92 
So Pac Through S L 48......+++, 83 
So Pac 6s...., eccccesccvccvsscce 102 
So Pac Cal 5s.. tAercessseeceseetsscs 103% 
So PR Sugar 78. .cccscccccccece 97% 
SMT Ts ccc'chs céccceeedevéeenns Oe 
So Ry bs. eeeoceovdeeeeeeseseseseess 95% 
So Ry 6%s. oesececesocesedescessteen 
StL &iM 4s "29. wcccccscccccces 81K 
StL IM &S RAB... .ccccccseces 82% 
8S F adj CB. ccccvcvcccseces OO , 
DF ime G8. cccccdsvcdoscoes 70 
SF 48 A. cccccccvesseccese 12% 
8 F 5s B.wccccccccescoces 86 
S F pl 6s 
SF5 
BF 


SStees 


mS ed i MMM KKM OOO 
Wess etaencesess 
hak 


= 
we 


a 


PUVTCTIT Trey ek | 
5468 D "42. .cccccceces 94 
WIR BOs cisccccccucses O08 
1st GB. ccvccccesoedte 718% 
CTU 4B. wccccccccccces 16 
St L. & So W 5B... .cccccccsccces 82 
Standard Oil Cal 76....sceccess 106 
Steel & Tube 78....ccccccevsceesl®Ih% 
Tex & Pac lst 58... .cccccsccccees 93H 
Third Ave adj BB. ccccccccscceses COM 
ThitG AV 46. ..cccccccccescccece 94 
Te BO Esee W BAG. ccccdocedcvesos 91% 
Toledo Edison 7B. cccccccccccceclOS% 
Tidewater Oil G4YeB....cccccceseesl®3h% 
Tri-City R & L. 6S... cccvcccscees!00 
Union Bag & P 68 A. .eccsceceee 96% 
Union Pac 48... scccesssevcege 95 
Union Pac CV 48... .ccccccecevece 9554 
Union Pac 68.......+sssesseseeestO4 
Union Tank C 78 '80....cseseces 103% 
U 8S Hoff Mach 88.......e000000400% 
LU & ROGIty GS... cevececvcesceces 95% 
U 8 Rubber 56, ...cccccccccscces 
| US Rubber.76S....seccevceeee JOB 
r'U S Steel rf Be. ....cccccccccccecl®3 
Utah Power 68°44... ..cccccccee 9! 
Va-Car Chem 7s Weis con cdacsbee 98 % 
Va-Car Chem 73S. ..ccccccccccctOS% | 
ValC&C Ist b8....cccccvccess HRY 
Va Ry soscccesevesse 95% 
Wabash Ist 58°39... ...cncecoss 98% 
Wabash 2d ee Gln bac cb006e60é600 89 
Warner Sugar 78 "41%. .....0000.10! 
West Maryland 48....ccccceseces 64 
Weat Elec IBt BB. .ccccvccccesceclG% 
West Pac 6s...... cocccccscccees OK 
West Pac 1st BB... wrcccccccececes 86% 
Weat Shore reg 48. ...sccsseccee 82% 
WE ORE BOTe EBs o cccvcvcceecoéues 84 
West Union 4442S... .cssccccccee. 92 
West Union 68.....cccescccsecses @ 
West Union 6468... .ccccccccces 109% 
Westinghouse 7s Whe ccccecscece 107 
ceecevccssecece 15 
Wickwire-Spencer 76 1935.......98% 
Wilson cv 6s. seeeaeceeecoeoeoue eee eeeews 92% 
Wilson Lat GO. .csccosesccscecccs 99 '¢ 
Wilson 744s "Obs.0 0nevdéeeedcodin 103 
‘Wisconsin Cent Bo cvcceseveseoss 82 
ocenentigliis 


LIBERTY BONDS 


y eed 


$s, 1947... .100.50 100.50 100.30 100,32 
lst 448 '47. 100.54 100.54 100.36 100,35 


8 
‘UU S Mexico verses eseegeeeseee 58% 
Us 


portent se amend , on =~ 
curb -exchange on 
in values in p wie: Ae Sem paatic’ 
during the first half of the day. dp 
stocks moved up on wot buying and 
maintained a good 
even when violent 
other issues. 


in during the first. 

113% to 118%, folidwed i am 
rreaction. New York rose 
441 but lost this n +g the laat 

of the day, and Kentucky, while the 
+) og was strong, rose from 97 to 


Mexican issues. The controlling oe ag 
ests jn Mexican Seaboard. issued 

statement declaring’ that production ée 
the Mexican fields was not seriously | 
impaired by the appearance of salt 
water, and these 
‘influence in ca & rallies in Mexican 
stocks, but the downward movement 
er? which started two days ago quickly 


values in the Mexican Seaboard issues. 

|” Mexican Seaboard, ner in rallying 
from 273% to above 38, hh 

| decline to 3L and the vo 

tificates, which closed yes at 37%,. 

dropped from35% to 32 and then. de- 

clined to 27, making the stock show & 


the day. Other petroleum stocks were | 
although’ developments in many of 
those securities were of 
character. Hayes Wheel was well held 
following the’ announcement. t pre- 
liminary figures show net earnings. of 
$500,000 in the first half of the year. | 
a are reported yn et aaa su ne 

al increases over the eee | 
period a year ago. Estimates that this 
year’s earnings will be the largest oh 


stock dividend 


‘ 


fone 
Open High Low July7 July 6 


sevewesoevee 54 


NEW YORK CURB 


NEW YORK, uly 7 1—The most im- 
the trading 


of their gains 
S aaokeeed te 


from 438 to 
alf 


Different conditions prevailed in the 


statements had an 


eveloped into an absolute collapse in 


loss of more ‘than 10 points so far for | 


unsettled. 
Industrials -moved in a narrow range 


a. favorable 


Earnings of the Reo Motor Car. 


record was the chief element inducing 
the declaration of the 100 per cent. 


International carbon rose from 13 to 
17%. Goldwin Pictures was Spusualy 
ee. and strong, advancing 
to 4 

INDUSTRIALS | 


2 
High Low P.M, 
2800 Acme Coal seep hone Ilys * 1 1 
200 Beechnut Pack .:.. 31% 31 3 
500 Buddy Bude .sscese Ate 1 
200 Car Light -..ccscses 10 
2300 Chgo Nip .ececeses 6% 
300 Cont! Mot, ....++... 8% 
2900 Dubiller Con & R.. o1% 
100 Durant Mot Ind .:. 14 
100 Gibson Howell. .... 17% 17% 
30 Giflette Saf Raz..218 218 
100 Glen Alden Coal... 55 55 
3800 Goldwyn Pic ...... 7% 6% 7% 
200 Goodyear Tire :.... 11% 11% 11% 
300 Hudson Co pfd .... 16% 16 16% 
100 Intercon Rub ...... 7% 77%’ 7% 
100 Mercer Mot ........ 3% 32 3% 
300 do vt ctfa..ceonss 38% 8% 3% 
100 Moon Mot seeeeeens 11% 11% 11% 
300. Raed ccciiccveSes 244 14% 
100 Packard Pr ....... 85% 85% 85% 
100 Pub Sv Corp NJ Pr. 7" + tgs ng 
100 Pyrene Mrg ..-..... 
2700 Radio Corp com.... 
200. do Pr ‘ 3 
300 Reo Mot Truck..... 27% 27% 27% 
3700 Sou Coal & Iron.... .54 50 54 
200 Stn Mot alTe we 4 
300 Swift Inl see eepedes 19 
90U SL&H........ 1% 
"700 Wayne Coal ...... 1% 
300 Willys Cor Ist pr.. 25 


IN opera 


100 Am Road Cch ..... 4 
300. de - BOE 8s fs. sei ks ‘seat =e 106% 
800 Am Metals Co...... 45% 45, 45% 
400 Chi Nipple B . 3% 3% 
106 Com Solvents B ... 40 40 
500 Hayes Wheel ...... 31 30% %20& 
200 Hall Sig pfd...... 8 8 & 
4500 Int Carbon eeeveenve 13% 13 13% | 
100 Nat Motor ........ 2% 2% 2% 


OILS 


- 600 Anglo Am Oil ...... ge 20% 20% 
100 Atl Lobos oy% 9 


al het ~— ee 
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50 Galena Sig Oil ..... Pte 57 os in southern. idahe ” 
300 Imp Oil Can .......115% 114% 114% Snake River Valley, 


10 Ohio Oil -....s+e00.-298 


3300 S O of Ky new 
3309 O of N 
2600 Alcan Oil 


100 Ark Nat Gas.. time. 
16000 Bost Wyo ........ | 


5800 Carib Synd .... 
35 Cit Serv 

300. ‘do “B” 

100: do pfd . 

100 Columbia Pet eveces 


SOO. CO Gcinveccnce “U4 
200 Fensland Qil ep does 18 
1400 Glenrock Oil - ewoasn: hte 
2000 Hudson Oil ........ .24 
$300 Inter Pet ee ee eee 23% 


25500 S O of Ind .........115% 113% 115% ers Gea is = for ir 
both Idaho and Utah, 4 rhlinee a 
satisfactory conditions © 


? a rm 


Inter Cement temp 8s..........109% 94 4143 °42. 100.12 100.24 16014 100.14 
Int M sane Poa eeoeeeeeoeceoosn 97 8d 444s "23. 100.16 100.20 100, 16 0.16 103.18 5800 Keystone Ranger e* .80 
Int Paper cv eerercerveceses 81K é4th 4%\s ’38. .100.36 100.44 _ 100.32 100.32 100.40 


POE OP Bie vccecécccsce 
ae i Ge oe ot 60. etn eoadlekeal pos Victory 4%s. '00.54 100..0 100.50 100.506 190,52 


Wabash pfA... 32% 
Wabash B......22% 
West Maryland. !2 
W Mary 2 pf... 2! 


: 91.93 21.71 21.98 21.45| interboroC pf.. 3% 
Spots: 22.90, up 20 points. Int Ag Corp pf.. 38% 
int Comb Eng.. 23% 


Int & Gt Nor... 24% é 
a“ % Beef, unite: i> <neet 


- *Pid. 


NEW ORLEANS COTTON 
Prev. 
High Low Close Close 
22.63 22.60 20.63 22.40 
22.30 22.00 22:27 21.86 
21.99 21.70 21.97. 21.56 


LIVERPOOL COTTON 
‘ Prev 
High Close close 
13,28 ‘ 13.28 13.12 
12.87 , 12.84 12.72 
12.56 , 12.56 12.43 


12,46 15 12.45 12.32 | 


12.27 ‘ 12.27 12.13 

' 86 12.13 12.13 11.99 
Spots 13,50d., down “12. points. Sales 
12,000 bales. Tone at close steady, 


Inter Harv Co.. 1003 
Inter Nickel.... 16% 
Inter M Marine. !9 
Inter MM pf.... 74% 
Invincible Oil... 4% 
Inter Paper.:...49 
Int Pap pf sta... 68 
lron Products... 35% 
IslandO&Tr... A 
Kan City So.... 26% 
Kan City So pf. 57 
Kan & Gulf..... 4 
Kayser J....+-. 43% 


Keystone Tire.. 15% 
SS..... (3H 


‘? Laciedé Gas:... 79% 


Weést Elec pf... 109 
Western Pac... 20% 
W Pacific pf.... 6! 
Westingnouse.. 5934 
West Air ) : Se 9! 
W Union Tel... 97% 
Wheel& LE... 4% 


|W&LEpt..... 26% 


Wh Eagle O.cee 27% 
White Motor.... 48 
White Oll....... &% 
Wickwr Spen... 6 
Willys-Ovrid... 8% 
Wilson &Co.... 43. 
Wilson & Co pi 8! 
Wis Cent....... 3! 
W'ton P& MC. 48y 
Wright Aero.... 9% 
* Ex-dividend 


Int & Gt Nor AJ 65....csceccccne 52H 
Int & Gt Nor 7s. tereccccsvcseee OOH 
Idwa Central 0 OP Civcsascsace @ 
Kan Cc Ft S & Mem EBs csccvese: 79% 
Kan City So Ist 38....cccsseee THK 
Kan City So ee eeeeteeseooece 894g 
Kan city Term ist GS. ciicocuss 84 
ser J lst TEs scccdvecdecucete4 
Kelly-Sprins bps ve St Algo 
in Co OV' SH Bl. csscveceee 72 
een trie & Went ist ée..... =" 
Lack Steel 538 "2 eeeeeveeeeveces 9h 
Lack Steel 5s Muss ibviedacduak.: 8934 
Lake Sh & MS 4s '28........<.. 944 
Lake Sh & M S 4s °31. Tee eseewe 925 
Lehigh Valley 6a. eeececesccees!O3 
Long Island TE SB. cscs Cereecons 78% 
Faisland BNW ES. .00006+00 00 73% 


FOREIGN BONDS 


High 

Argentine 7s "BT ccvcccccovesces 100% 
Bolivia 8o Wi. ...ccccececcceseetOl 
City Bordeaux 68....ccscccceces & 

City Christiania 88... ....0000.s109% 
City Copenhagen 5468. i .ceskece., 92 
ell 4 a aR a4 
City Marseilles 68......+0+s.00. 84 
City Rio Janeiro 8s "Hv cccccccadlb@ 
City Rio Janeiro 8s "46. ........101! 

City of San Paulo BBoccvcccccceddIK 

City So SolssOns GS... .. csccccceses 82% 
City Zurich Tso c dn ned cdccucvctallt 

Daniah 86 An. .esscccesessseeeeslO9h 


Danish 85 B,..ccscrsveeveveseestO 


600 Mex Bagle Oil .... ; 4K 
200 Mex Pan eeeee8e8 8 .60 
5400 Mex Oll ...... 000 th 
36900 Mex Seaboard . 


100 Moun & Gulf on.. 
) Prod 


Mex Fuel .... 44 
Banks CO a. ck 9 
Creek e+e eReee 17% 
ieeBeror Ol se eeeeere io 
‘ Pet ere ever 


8% 
er: OM pesesedes 12% m8 22% 


Quoted in dollars and’ cents per $100 bund ye f 4% 4 Sugar, “hekae 


Iron, No Oo 2 Phil... 
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* public utility co 


e June, 1921, 


” * * PROGRESS OF THE 


JUNE FINANCING 
IS MUCH LARGER 
THAN YEAR AGO 


Ipdustrial Corporations Lead 
With Public Utilities Next 
‘Peak in 1920 


Corporate financing in June, though 
much less than in May, 1922, was 
greatly in excess of June last year. 
Bonds, notes and stock issued by all 
classes of corporations in June totaled 


$354,355,940, compared with $417,918,- 
800 in May and $124,747,360 in June, 
1921. 
Corporation issues ~in the first six 
months of 1922 totaled $1,732,287,490, 
compared with $1,568, 161,460 for the 
corresponding period of 1921. The 
peak was reached ir the first six 
months of 1920 with $2,117,066,470. Of 
new issues in June, 16.5 per cent rep- 
resented new money used in retiring 
outstanding securities. 

Decline in Interest Rates 

A feature of June financing was 
the gradual decline in interest rates. 
Though a few issue’ carried 8 per 
cent coupons, more were put out at 
5 per cent and 6 per cent than for 
several years. There was also an ab- 
sence of unusually large loans. New 
York Central’s $27,645,000 5 per cent 
note issue*® was the most important. 
The most interesting development 
was the large oversubscription of 
New York Telephone Company $25,- 
000,000 6% per cent preferred stock, 
floated without a banking syndicate. 
The company made special effort to 
place the stock among employees and 
clients. 

Industrial corporations led in 
financing’ with $149,286,140, of which 
$101,480,700 was in bonds. Public 
utility financing was cdémparatively 
heavy. Among important items were 
Tennessee Electric Power $12,150,000 
- § per'cent bonds, Consolidated *Gas, 
Plectric Light & Power of Baltimore 
$10,000,000 6 per cent bonds and Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric $6,000,000 5% 
per cent bonds. 

-’ Summary of Issues 
- Amounts of bonds, notes and stock 
issued by railroad, industrial and 
rations in June 
and eix months, with the totals for 
each class of corporation and for 
each class of security, foliow: 

June: Ponds Notes 
Railroad $26,290,000 $59.9 
Indust’! 101,480,700 8,112,000 
Pub util 71,484,000 1,100,000 

Total $199,254,700 $69,186,609 


Six months: 
Railr’'d $220.952.000 $222,003,100 
47,455,000 


Indust’l 4¢5.365.200 173,360,340 
Pub ttil 408,975,200 30,900,000 152,357,050 
Ttl. $1,095,282,400 $300,358,100 $336,646,990 
Approximately $58,467,000 out of the 
total of $354,355,940, equal to 16.5 per 
cent, Was for the purpose of retiring 
maturing. securities. This compares 
with $66,789,000, or 16 per cent in May 
and $17, 043;000, or 13.7 per cent in 


$39,693,440 
46,221,200 
$85,914,640 


$10,929,600 


“ROYAL DUTCH GO. 


eee Output-—New Fuel 
May Revolutionize Market 
THE HAGUE, June 23 (Special Cor- 


ay * 4 ‘respondence)—The annual report of 


—_ “Royal Dutch Oil-- Company” 

an authorized capital of 600,- 
000, guilders, of which 351,500,- 
000 guilders are already subscribed, is 
always awaited with keen interest in 
this coquntry, because at least half of 
its shares are supposed to be held by 
Hollanders. 

The fact that this company with its 
world-wide ramifications could earn in 
* 3921 104,000,000 of guilders and pro- 
poses a dividend of 31 per cent (last 
“year the dividend was. 40 per cent) is 


py". gertainly gratifying. 


The report does not make any state- 
ment regarding the future of the com- 
pany but it emphasizes its sound in- 
ternal condition and the increasing 
production of two of its most import- 
- ant ofl fields in Mexico and the United 
States. Another factor of importance 

isthe more frequent use of oil on 
- ships, notwithstanding the decreases 
in the price of coal. 

- $atisfaction is expressed as to the 
decision of the Dutch Parliament re- 
garding the Djambi oil fields which 
will be worked by the Royal Dutch 
interests in co-operation with the 
Netherlands. Last year/the company 
discovered rich oi] fields‘in the United 
States and accordingly entered into 
partnership there with the Union Oil 
Company of Delaware. The output in 
the United -States has been doubled, 
and it.is reported that the production 
of the “Corona” in Mexico, the Royal 


“Duteh’s subsidiary in that country, 


‘was treble that of 1920. 

In regard to the Russian fields, not- 
withstanding all rumors-to the cOon- 
trary, no separate agreements with 
the Soviets were made. 

The report gives an_ interesting 
statement regarding the International 
Bergin Company, founded at 
Hague in 1921, the Royal Dutch Com- 
pany holding one half of that com- 
pany’s capital. It possesses a num- 
ber of German patents in connection 
with the changing of coal and hydro- 
carburet into motor fuel oil by adding 
hydrogen under high pressure. At 
present the operations of this com- 
pany are not very far advanced, but if 
the results obtained on a small scale, 
tay be economically and generally 
applied a revolution in the use of fuel 
may be the result. The tank fleet of 
the Royal Dutch which was increased 
in 1921 by 100,000 tons, was success- 
fully employed during the greater part 
of the year. 


FORD MOTOR’S ACTIVITIES 


DETROIT, July t?—~—The 
Rouge plant broke all previous produc- 
tion records in May, turning out 15,542 
sedan bodies and 62,586 phaeton bodies, a 

ne. of 68, oe eb aan June output was at 
e rate an and 2400 tourin 

bodies a day, forecasting the total 


saliout for the month of July in excess | 


of 70,000. 
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'|come stabilized, bit it is believed that 
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+ 100.34 100.2 
s 100.34 190.34 


100.22 100,04 
100,32 
100.30 
100.40 400.49 
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62% 
CJSY 4g °40..... 8! 
98Y 
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Miss RivPw 5s. *7 
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Sept... 
Dec... 
July..e 
Sept... 
July... 
Sept... | 
Dec,. . 


Cora: 
Oats: 


Lard: 
l Sept... 11.7 
Ribs: 


—Split. b Bid. 


Wheat 

Corn 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


5 yellow 


Oats—No. 1 white 
No. 2 white ........ Coessacee 
No. 2 WIG os. veces vate dbase a 

NNO. 4 WHITE ....cccceeeveeees 85% @37% 


7 


July... 11.49 
Sept... bi .:5a 


CHICAGO BOARD 
Wheat: July... fis’ 


114% 
1.16% 
63% 
6% 
CEN 
EK 
8% 
4K 
July... !0.9 


Low 
11936 


Close 
13% 
13% 
15% 
“3Y¥a 
C%a 
“S% b 
55% 
3836 b 
8 
11.07 
1% 27 
it .ise 
1.07 a 


High 
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1, 0 
12.35 
11,40. 


(122 «44.07 
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Chicago Cash Market 


No. 2 hard 
PEO. 2 POW oc cvccikcncces 48 
4 yellow ....s0c- ayes ous 


“% 
62% @62% 
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Bid 
210 
. 220 
270 


America... 
Atlantic 

Am Exch.. 
Battery ... 130 
Bowery ... 425 
Bryant Pk, 140 
B’way Cent 140 
Bronx Boro 96 
Bronx Nat 150 
Butch & D 130 


Chat & P.. 265 
Chelsea Ex. 65 
Chemical .. 505 
City 328 
Coal & Iron 195 
Colonial .., 300 
Columbia .. 175 
Commerce. 263 
Com’wéealth 215 
Continental 130 
Corn Exch. 415 
Cosmopoltn, 75 
Bast River 170 
Fifth Aye. .1000 


Ask 
214 


280 


New York Bank Stocks 


Bid Ask 
Fifth Nat.. 155 
First Nat. 1075 
Garfid Nat 230 
Gotham ... 
Greenwich. 
Harriman. 
Hanover... 
IPVING . 4. 
Industrial. . 
Imp & Trad 
Manhat Co 
Mech & M 
Mutual .... 
Nat Amer 4 
New Neth. 125 
NYNBA 545 


240 
185 


Un States. 
Wash Hts.. 
Yorkville. . 


ene 


barrels. 


ATLANTIC GULF OIL’S OUTPUT 


Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship 
Linés’' Mexican Oil subsidiary, the Atlantic 
Gulf Of] Cémpany, produced 596,220 bar- 
rela of crude oil in June, compared with 
695,532 in May. Shipménts were 411, 990 


NOTES TO BE RETIRED 


The Copper Export Asétociatién will call 
for prepayment in August $3,000,000 
8 per cent notes due Feb. 15, 1924. 
retirement price of 1923 notes is 104, and 
‘of the _ notes - 103. 


000 of its 
The 


Be eo bed Over-Extension _ 


period 
rices on the average have not f 


“ were less than a month ago. 


|southern pine in May amounted to 


"compared with $2,334,500 in all of 1921. 


ain May—Warning Against 


ee Bpeciat from Monitor ceed 

“WASHINGTON, July 7—‘Business 
‘again presents the picture of prosper- 
ity,” says the United States Depart- 
ment_of Commerce in a survgy of con- 
ditions in May issued yesterday. Re- 
turns from all over the country indi- 
cate greater activity in May than in 
April, and out of 42 production move- 
ments reported, 38 showed an in- 
crease, while prices advanced more in 
May than in any mene for more than 
two years. 

Over-Extension Warning 

A note of caution is made against 
excesses. “In the past,” says\the de- 
partment, “it has been the excesses of 
prosperity that have been responsible 
for the depth of the depression that 
followed. The present is no time to 
discard the caution that the recent 

of depression. has taught. 

len 
below 40 mer cent over the pre-war 
level. They are now nearly 60 per 
dent aboye that level. No one knows 
at what level prices will finally be- 


care should be used in placing large 
forward orders for raw materials at 
prices much above the present level.” 

It is reported that the coal strike 
has so far caused little inconvenience, 
but the huge industrial stocks are 
rapidly dwindling. If this should con- 
tinue much longer, the department 
says there will be transportation dif- 
ficulties which may prevent a steady 
flow of coal to industrial establish- 
ments even after mining is resumed. 
Labor difficulties on the railroads 
would still further complicate’ this sit- 
uation. 

“On the other hand, "feays, the state- 
ment, ‘fundamental eénditions in this 
country are for the most part favor- 
able. The agricultural situation is 
particularly good. The construction 
industry is having the biggest. boom 
ever known, and this carries with it a 
large numbér of contributory indus- 
tries. Employment has. reached a 
point where a scarcity of men is re- 
ported at some points. The financia! 
situation is favorable, with abundan 
of money available at low rates 
interest. So far there is' no evidence 
that this is being used for inflation 
purposes. With due care in the exer- 
cise of business judgment the period 
of prosperity can be extended without 
the corresponding excesses so evident 
in 1919 and in the early part of 1920. 


Situation in Various Limes 


“Receipts of wool in Boston during 
May showed a seasonal increase in the 
domestic prodact, while receipts of; 
foreign wool were approximately 
equal to thosé in April. Total receipts 
were 40,972,000 pounds. There was 
an increase in activity of most woolen 
machinery, compared with the’ pre- 
ceding month. 

“The activity of cotton spindles over 
the low point reached in April was 
greater, but it is still below that of 
the closing months of last year. Ex- 
ports of cotton cloth amounted to 60,- 
448,000 square yards in May, com- 
pared with 51,615,000 square yards in 
April. This is the largest amount re- 
corded for any month since last Octo- 
ber, and is nearly double the amount 
exported in January. Imports of silk 
increased in May, as did those of 
burlap and fiber. The production: of 
knit underwear declined slightly ffom 
the April figures, but there was a large 
increase in new orders received. 

“Both exports and imports of iron 
and steel showed moderate increases /[ 
in May. Exports totaled 188,000 tons, 
being the largest since March, 1921. 
Production of sheet steel showed an 
increase, although sales and unfilled 
orders .fell off, compared with April. 
Copper production took another big 
jump, with a total of 88,714,000 
pounds, the largest for any month 
since 1920, and four times the -pro- 
duction recorded six months ago. 
The exports of both; copper and tin 


Petroleum and Lumber, 


“The May production of petroleum 
amounted to 46,473,000 barrels, or 
only slightly less than the record at- 
tained in March. Consumption at“49,- 
572,000 barrels, also showed a marked 
increase. Imports reached a new 
record of 14,018,000 barrels. The re- 
sult was a further increase in thé 
stocks held by pipe-line and. tank- 
farms, with a.total of 245,030,000 
bafrels, which is nearly 10,000,000 
barrels greater than the. previous 
record made last March. 

“All of the industries associated 
with building and construction showed | 
a marked increase in output during 
May. The lumber industry as a whole 
is now operating at practically 100 
per cent normal.: The production of 


477,898,000 board feet, an increase of 
80,000,000 board feet over April. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
1922 Decrease 
Fourth week June... .$2,254,577 $11,430 
From: Jan. 1 51,648,617 6,512,710 
DULUTH, SOUTH SHORE & ATLANTIC 
May: ; 1922 1921 
Oper revenue $357,928 $361,602 
Oper deficit .... 42,886 115,582 
From Jan. 1: 
Oper he tga 


Oper bone 


bg 
Oper revenue .......-. 
Oper deficit 2........, 
From Jan. 1: 
Oper revenue 
Oper deficit .......... 


REAL ESTATE BOOMS 


INDIANAPOLIS, July 7—The State Se- 
curities Commission approved 25 pre- 
ferred stock issues for realty Coenen iee 
in the last six months, totaling $6,150,0 
compared with 26 issues totaling $6,120, reed 
in all of 1921. In realty bonds the com- 


negro $1,889,739 
1,507 332,459 
LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN 
1922 1921 


$579,131 $569,532 
164,169 137,062 


$2,803,441 


843,219 735,294 


$3,019,126 | 


| cone CWOF PTS e ere ETE ® $8,449,002 


yhicn it is held t the | 

is not Hable or enennanae in the way 
of refunding —_. duties on ou 
ported goods 

tation on cig Talitoed 

dismisses a suit pronatit against the 
Government hy the Tolerant For- 
warding Company of Chicago, in 
which the importers sought to recover 
duties assessed attd paid on certain 
beaded bags alleged to have been 
stolen while the goods were en route 
from New York to Chicago. Judge 
Adamson wrote the opinion. 

E, Butterworth & Co., Inc., of Bos- 
ton,, win in another decision by the 
customs board reducing. the duty on 
imported second-hand jute woven 
fabrics. made from Australian wool 
sacks, Duty was assessed at 35 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 284 
of the tariff act of 1913. The general 
appraisers find that the rate shoul 
have been only 10 per cent ad valore 
under paragraph 384, as waste not 
specially provided for. 

Rice & Fielding, also of Boston, lose 
before the customs board a decision 
affirming the collector’s assessment at 
18 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 287, tariff act of 1913, and 46 
cénts per pound, under paragraph 19 


on imported wool yarn. The im- 
porters objected to ‘payment of the 
duty under the emergency law but 
failed to support their claim with ade- 
quate evidence when the case was 
called for trial, the general appraisers 
conclude. 

In other decigions rendered by the 
general appraisers it is held that: 
rugs, chenille Axminster, imported by 
J. J. Gavin & Co., should have been 
assessed at 35, rather than 50 per 
cent ad valorem: that toy lace figures, 
imported by the F. P. Dow Company of 
- arg should have been assessed at 
3 rather ‘than 60 per cent ad 
valorem; that cylinder glass, unpol- 
ished,fmported by Lee Popper & Sons, 
should have been assessed at 146, 
rather ghan 2 cents per pound; that 
galalittg bracelets, imported by R. H. 
Macy Co., should have been as- 
sessed at 15, rather than 60 per cent 
ad valorem; that plain woven flax 
fabrics, imported by the Pittsburgh 
Dry Goods Company of Pittsburgh, 


than 35 per cent ad valorem, and that 
artificial silk filaments and sponge 
bags, composed in chief value of arti- 
ficial silk, imported by Park & Til- 
ford and Julius Schmid, were prop- 


graph 319, tariff act of 1913. 


EXPORTERS NOW 


| Experiences With = Foreigners 
Have “Taught Caution 


WASHINGTON, July 3 (Special)— 
American exporters have profited from 
boom-time caréless credit-giving to 
foréign firms, and are now more care- 
fully scrutinizing applications of over- 
seas concerns for loans, according to 
A. J. Woife, chief of the Divisfon of 


Department of Commerce. 

“Evidences 
American manufacturers and export- 
ers,” he said-today, “have benefited by 
the expensive lessons of 1919-21 in the 
promiscuous granting of credit favors 
abroad. Greater discrimination is 


ment is being extended where de- 
served. 
. “A -serutiny of several scores of 
overdue accounts submitted to me for 
advice and assistance shows a re- 
markably small proportion originat- 
ing in 1922. The credit man is now 
concerned with clearing up the wreck- 
age due to past inexperience and his 
credit ‘structure of 1922 is built on 
better foundations. _.” 
“The improvement in collections is 


- 


in financial and economic. conditions 
throughout the world, but entirely 
independent of economic features, 
merely as the result and effect of 
greater experience and care exercised 
by credit men. Detailed recent re- 
‘ports from Latin-American markets 
indicate a startling -change in the 
treatment extended to the weak and 
unreliable customers to’ whom credit 
used to be given in the past by in- 
experienced exporters. .These small 
traders were refused credit by resident 
importers, but had no trouble in be- 
guiling American exporters to grant 
them credit favors. 

“The result was that while things 
were running smoothly and business 
was very good these buyers kept up 
payments fairly promptly but when 
business became poor and stocks be- 
gan to deteriorate in value, while the 
exchange -kept going up; they adopted 
the natural expedient of shutting down 
on their payments to the immense 


‘laggregate financial loss.of American 


shippers. Such was the toll of ex- 
perience. 

“There has sig been. a’ noticeable 
falling off in disputes due to insincere 
and baseless fault finding with regard 
to quality of ghipménts and the de- 
mand for extortionate concessions.” 


Public Utility Earnings 
| LAKE SHORE BLBCTAIC 
1921 
soe | , 


$220,821 
38,926 
eeeereeeese 9, 3,674 


~ $38,974 .$1,036,886 
212,772 . . 131,693 


eeestoeoseeeeeeeee 


a ee 89,546 
UTAH SECURITIES 
sr ksasgcoie 
3 - 922 1921 
$61 430 ==. $675,836 
323,026 819,011 


$8,758,308 


mission has approved $1,399,500 this Angad 


4,110,819 4,127,873 


Net Sao ae ont ee 


of the Emergency Tariff Act of 1921, 


| 


| 


should have been assessedvat 30, rather | Unskilled labor in road work has been 


erly assessed at 35 and 60 per cent | #re now in progress. 
ad yalorem, respectively, under para-| began with a common labor : wage 


WATCH CREDITS|FEDERAL RESERVE 
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Clear pier Siheciine 


DULUTH (Special Correspondence) 
—Unemployment, acute in this city 


egntly, has been completely relieved]: 
through resumption of mining on the: 
Minnesota iron -: ranges, carrying: 
through of a program of road building 
under the Babcock law, and-resump- 
tion of industrial activities and build-. 
ing operations. The pendulum has. 


swung the other way, and’a scarcityY Merrimack Mfg. Co. com. ... 


of common labor is reported by con-' 
tractors, Wages are going up in cons | 
sequence. 
Blast Furnaces Operating 

The Minnesota Steel Company’s’ 
blast furnace plant at Duluth is oper- 

ating at 60 per cent of capacity after 
having been shutdown for more than 
a year, and officials of the company 
claim that capacity operations would 
have been possible before this had 
sufficient skilled labor been available. 
More than 2,000 men are.at present 
being employed at the plant and with 
the new wire products mill now ger 
construction operating by Aug. 1,-it is 
expected the force ot men will be 
increased to about 3,000. The Zenith 
Furnace Company’s plant here is also 
operating after nearly two years shut- 
down. : 

On the ranges the Oliver Mining 
Company is employing approximztely 


trict, and superintendents of two of 
the large mines have announced that 
they are unable to ship ore ‘at capa- 
city through inability to complete their 
crews of miners. The independent 
iron companies have also generally 
resumed as a result of reductions in 
freight rates from the mines to the 
docks over the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, and “Soo” line rail- 


roads. 
Much. Road Building 


Thousands of men are being em- 
ployed hy-.contractors over northern 
Minnesota on road building contracts 
aggregating more than $3,000,000, let 
last autumn and last spring. Con- 
tractors have the nucleus of crews, 
but they are experiencing difficulty in 
picking up and holding common labor. 


generally advanced from $3.25 to $3.50 
a day. The labor market has also 
been upward in the city’ of Duluth, 
where contracts for street improve- 
ments involving more than $1,500,000 
Contractors who 


rate of 30 cents an hour have been 
compelled to advance to 40 cents to 
obtain mens 


SYSTEM REPORT 


WASHINGTON, Jtly 7—The Fed- 
eral Reserve System .statement of 
resources and liabilities compares 
(000 omitted): . 
June 28, 


113,252 
3,133,929 


Total gold res 
Leg tnd nts, silv, etc. 
Total reserves 

Bills discounted— 
Sec by gov oblig. 
All other . 
Bills bt dn open mkt. 


3,148,366 
189,909 
279,192 
154,060 
623,161 
1,865,199 
2,124,422 


185,390 
313,482 
155,065 
653,937 
- 1,818,996 
2,194,323 


bank res acct. 
i R nts fm act circ.. 
& F Ront liab comb 76.8% 77.5% 
The Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton statement of resources and lia- 
bilities compares (000 omitted): 


July 6, June 28, 
Pesurces— 1992 1922 
Total gold reserves 


$190,631 $183,139 
Legal tnd nts, silv, etc.. 8,705 11,991 
Total reserves - 199,336 195,130 
Bills discounted— 
Bec by U S gov oblig.... 
All other 
Bille bt in open mkt.. 
Total bills on hand 
Liablilities— 
Mem bk res acct liab.. 122,617 
F R nts in act circ 162,748 157,164 
Ratio of tot res to dep & 
F R nt Hab combined 69.7% 69.6% 


x Y. FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
' sweek Last week 

Gold reserve ...$1,091,195,847 $1,173,389,996 
Total reserve .. 1,118,379,863 1,203,833,216 

Bills discounted— 
War paper:..... ° 68,295,109 70,233,070 
Other paper .... 40,200,043 17,607,246 
Bills bought 46,923,963 46,225,980 
Due to members 724,200,095 . 805,166,125 
Fed res notes... 643,354,426 615,784,958 
Comb res ratio 80.7% 83.3% 


10,114 
23,587 


12,427 
14,795 
24,206 
51,428 


119,715 


BANK OF FRANCE REPORT 
PARIS, Wuly 7—Principal items in this 
‘s statement of the Bank of a 


in francs) compare ! 
Prag *22 July 7, 21 | 


Lns & discounts 4,386,300,000 
Circulation . ...36,798,700,000 

te ...... 2,344,100,000 
War “ae aaa to 


ae es | 
 8.30,00,00| 


WHEAT MARKET 
TENDS DOWNWARD 


CHICAGO, July 7~Wheat showed a 
tendency to weaken in price today 
during the early dealings, weather Te-" 
ports from the northwest being favor- 
able for crop progress, The opening, 
which ranged from a to°1% lower, 
with September $1.14 to $1. 144% and 
December $1. torn ott , was ‘fol- 
lowed by upturns to slightly above 
res. 
made prices for corn and oats easier. 
After opening %c¢ to Ke lower, Sep- 


tember 66% to 66%, the’ corn market | 


erg ed a little. ie 
opéned unchanged “ec off, 
September 88% to - % and later 
showed a further a 

Despite firmn ot hos values, pro- 
visions lacked support 


sueLoreiys GAINS 


DETROIT, July He ew Employers As- | , 
1 employment fi 


sociation. féporte tota 


| Hamiilt 
‘Hamilton Woolen Co. 
ipa Sa ees ghd ans 


4 Ludlow’ Mfg. Associates ..... 


|} Nashua Mfg. Co. 
do 


| 60, aes mark payment due on — 


Vt 


figures 
this: week of 181,360, compared with. 110,- 
000 in the similar week last year, — 


Bs leevir eaten. nied 
i) 8 aS cud 
. peeeetdow. 
20. eee n eee 
Pee eee 
:  Papeeences | 
vereheesenest sens 
pobhagheesaee i 
Preee tire ee 
‘. wsmaenee 


n Mfg. Co. seeeeeeese 


Wks. com 


pfd. Fs Tae Seite x avai 
Lancaster Mills 
do. —p + Peete eovepeveaeneeer ener 
Lanett Cotton Mille ..s.s+.+» | 
Lawre seen eesene 
Lowell Bleachery ...; 


com. 


eeenee ae 


seen ee ee 


care ean eee en ane 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills... 
. do pfd. ee eee eee eeeeeaaes 
Nadhawenn Milla... cass coaeee 


p eee eevee eeoewreraeeere 
Naumkeag Steam Dn alg Co. 
Nonguit Spinning Co 
Pacific Mills 
Pepperell Mfg CO. ccevacsees 
Sharp Mfg. Co. com. ....see. 

do pfd.... sees 
Tremont. & Suffgli Mille .... 
U. 8S. Worsted Co. ist pfd. .. 
Waltham Bleach. & Dye Wks. 
Wamsutta Mills 
Warwick Mills wa 
West Point Mfg. Co. ...0s.-.- 
Pi, | CR rR rer 

, MISCELLANEOUS 

American Screw Co, ...... 
Walter Baker Co.’ Ltd. ...... 
Bigel’'w-Hart. Carpet Co. com. 

do pfa. 
Draper Corp. 
Heywood. Wakelela 

doppfd 
Merrimac Chemical Co, 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Qu. Mkt. @ Ss. & W. Ca., om. 140 


eeeeeverve 


eee eeeeeeen@ 


Co. com. 


do pfd. 

Saco-Lowelil Shops com. 
do pfd. 

U. S&S. Envelope Co. "com. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


The Fletcher Savings & Trust Company 
of Indianapolis appointed receiver for 
the Premier Motor Corporation. 


indebtedness is about $1,000,000 with suf- 
ficient assets to liquidate it. 


The Famous Players-Laskey Co 
tion has purchased the Black New 
land Thekters, Inc., involving the control 
of 50-odd motion picture houses all lo- 


cated in New Engiand except one the- 


ater in Utica; N.. Y. 

Receiver Havens of the Locomobile 
Company eonfirms the report that W. C. 
Durant is negotiatinng for purchase of 
thé $2,000,000 Locomobile plant in Bridge- 
port, Conp. 

In Senator La Follette’s investigation 
into the oil industry questionnaires have 
been sent to 350 companies. 

Soviet Russia has launched the. first 
internal loan to the value of 10,000,000 
poods of rye, receivable in money but 
payable in grain after next harvest. Six 
million Soviet rubles are calculated to, 
be worth one pged, or 36 pounds of rye, 
The loan ig put-out at 95, repayable at 
par next December and January. 


The United States Treasury for’ the 
fiscal year ended June 80 has a. surplus 
of $3/4,000,000. Ordinary receipts $4,109,- 


000,000. “ 

‘Augustus 8. Cobb has been elected vice- 
president of the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York. 

Germany’s foreign trade returns for 
May show an unfavorable balance of 
5,000,000,000 marks, imports aggregating 
33,000,000,000 and exports 27,000,000,000., 
Imports increased 4,000, ‘“r i over April, 
while exports decreased 1,000,000,000. 

The British House of Commons is con- 
sidering a compulsory levy- of £50,000 an- 
nually on trade to assist cotton growing 
within the Empire. The Government al- 
ready grants £50,000 annually through the 
British Cotton Growers’ Association. 

The. Standard Oil Comfany of New York 
is safd: to have been granted a conces- 
sion giving it a monopoly on the sale of 
oil throughout Anatolia. The concession 
is granted because of the promise of a 
substantial advance payment. 

The Soviet issued 85,000,000,000,000 paper 
rubles in June or 20,000,000,000,000 more 
than in May and seven times as many as 
in January this year. There is now a 
circulation cf 270,000,000,000,000 rubles. If 
all the taxes expected are realized this 
year, Russia will have to issue to meet 
a 20 per cent deficit, an amount exceeding 
the total paper circulation on July 1. 


Revenues are practicaily nil and 98 perj 


cent of the cost of the govern- 
ment is being met by the printing presses. 

The total domestic coinage of the United 
States during the- fiscal. year to June 30 
fell off more than 350,000,000 


420,140 


minted. The value of coinage in 1922] 


was $145,712,742. 

The Bessemer: plant. of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company at Youngstown, O 
has resumed operations after a shutdown 
of 18 months. 


Southern States Oil, a subsidiary of the} 


Columbia Petroleum Company, > sage the 
completion of well No. il on. 


ing more than 100 barrels a tg Colum- 
bia is drilling a numbér of other 
in the samé 


a report to 
of its rte fhe to meet 


a conditions Pp 


: 
It is’ 
planned to reorganize the company whose |’ 


sprog: PbS 
16.7} 


ft 


ae 


i 
i 
g 
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ners at firm prices. cae 
Sele Leather. Demand Good 
The demand for sole leather 


advantage. 
_fThe upper leather market guaneien: 
dull, the demand chiefly running on 
patent leather of the 


chrome leather industry is parlous; ‘at 
any rate, the Northampton Chantbe 

-lof Commerce were dolefully discuas- 
ing it last week, and decided to calls 


sumers to go into th 
fact is British tann 
the upper leather industry 


Act, and this is the first string to 
pulled for the purpose. 


be made, to induce the Government to 
insist that British upper leather shall 
be used in all government contracts 
for the future. There are, however, ’ 
the best of reasons for believing that’ 
the shoe manufacturing interest will 
fight against. at protection for the 
domestic leath 
pend on an unlimited and free supply . 
of imported leather for their business. 
Just why British tanners 


pecially when it is 
the difference in the 
been equal to 
cent in their favor. It is 

one prominent American—& 

any rate, beliéves in leather a ag 
tion here, as Mr; Fred vous! Jr. of 


& Vogel Leather Company has de- 
cided to throw in his lot with a prom- 
inent British firm in the a of 
glazed kid and other ae 

The shoe trade is still fairly well 
employed, and makers of sudéde ff 
patent -are 
Suéde 


money out of this Souniaing fad 
JUNE IRON OUTPUT 


~ Whe Ries Chsiel maniguudel aniiiiesaalt™ es 


Ke intention to atest Snations las 

y e American Bureau Shipping, 

It is betieVed that holders of 4% per 

cent gold bonds of the In Cugh Metro- 

Company may bid in 4839, 

of Interborough Rapid ‘Trane 
deposited 


“prédictions | P& 
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conference of both producers and con- ay 
ig on iM 


protected 
under the Safeguarding of erp mage ’ 


Meanwhile efforts, it is stated, are to . 1 


at 4 


rie. 4 


Pat 


interest, as they de- © 


Ae . 5 2 4 
ae 


cannot | 
000,000; reduction in public debt, $1,014,- — imported stuff it is difficult to say, sa 


the famous Milwaukee firm of Pfister .. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


BUSINESS, 


RISE IN RAIL 
AVERAGE SEEMS ~ 
SIGNIFICANT 


Considered [nterpretation by Fi- 
nancial Interests of Strike 
Collapse 


At a time when labor conditions in | 
the railroad field are as unfavorable | 
as have been experienced for a very) 
long time, it is singular and perhaps 
significant that the average price of | 
%) railroad stocks should reach the | 
highest point since 1919. It would ap- 
pear that as usual the stock market 
has been a good barometer and that 


the rise in the rails at a time when | 


so many railroad employees have gone 
on strike is the interpretation by the 
financial community of an early col- 
lapse of the strike. 


While the coal strike has injured | 


some roads, particularly the carriers | 
of anthracite coal, earnings of the ma- 
jority of the railroads continue to | 
expand in a_ particularly pleasing 
fashion. This expansion in earnings 
is finding reflection in advancing quo- 
tatons for the rails as measured by 
the averages. Yesterday an average. 
of 74.15 was reached 
sentative rails, the highest since May | 
°7. 1919. Compared with the low for | 
this year the advance is 12.82, and | 
18.57 from the bottom reached in 1921. | 

While most of the leading railroad | 
stocks are somewhat below the high- | 
est prices established this year, sev- 
eral have made sharp gains and are| 
directly responsible for the averages | 
running to a new high for 1922. Louis- 
ville & Nashville by its appreciation | 
yesterday of 12 points has been an 
important factor behind the advance 
in the averages. Earnings this year 
indicate close to three times the divi- 
dend now being paid. From the low 
of 108 as compared with the high 
Thursday, Louisville & Nashville has 
advanced 281%, while Atlantic Coast 
Line is a close second with 2844. Other 
noticeable gains are Senedian Pacific | 
with 241%, Deldware, Lackawanna & 
Western 223%, New York Central 24%, 
and Union Pacific 19%. 

Following are the .low prices for| 
1922 as compared with the high yes- 
terday and the advance of most of the 


leading railroad stocks: 
Low oro — 

Atchison | 

Atlantic Coast Line. 

Baltimore & Ohilo....... : 33M 

Canadian Pacifie 

(hesapeake & Ohio .... 

(‘hicago, Mil & St Paul. 17% 

Chicago Northwestern... 59 

(hie., Rock Is & Pac... 30% 

Dealware & Hudson....106% 

Del., Lack. & Western. .108 

erie 7 

Krie lst pid 

Great Northern TOM 

Iilinois Central 9714 

Lehigh Valley .......... 56% 

Louisville & Nashville...19! 

Missouri Pacific 

New York Central 

New Hiaven 

Norfolk & Western...... ‘ 

Northern Pacific 

Pennsylvania .....0..+. 30% 

Vere Marquette : 

leading 

St. Louis & San Fran... 2 

St. Louis gouthwestern.. 2 

Southern Pacific 

Southern Railway 

Texas & Pacifi¢........ 2 

Union Pacific .....ccc0. 125 

rn. ee Mg sre ne hee 19 


LONDON STOCK — 
MARKET SHOWS 
SOME WEAKNESS 


LONDON, July 7—In anticipation of 
tomorrow’s usual holiday. and the 
fortnightly settlement, securities on 
the stock exchange here were irregu- 
lar but generally weaker today. 

Oil shares were quiet and flabby. 
Royal Dutch was 37% ex-dividend, 
Shell Transport 411-16 and Mexican 
Eagle 3 3-16. 

There was a moderate degree of 
cheerfulness in the industrial depart- 
ment. Hudson Bay was 615-16. Fur- 
ther recessions in the crude article 
had an unfavorable effect on rubber 
issues. Support being slight, the gilt- 
edged division drooped. 

French loans were flat because of 
additional weakness in the france. 
Home rails were quiet, with realizing 
in evidence, Dollar descriptions were 
dull and unaltered. 

Argentine rails were firm but in- 
active. Renewed selling for conti- 
nental account caused fresh weak- 
ness in Kaffirs but. losses were not 
extensive. 

Consols for money were 575, Grand 
Trunk 1%, De Beers 11%, Rand Mines 
2%. Money 1% per cent. Discount 
rates, short bills, 2@2% per cent; 
three months’ bills 2% per cent. 


COPPER DIVIDEND 
RECORD BETTER 


There was an encouraging increase 
in copper share dividends received 
during the first half of the year, 
namely a total of $7,749,243, compared 
with $4,963,716 for the similar period 
in 1921. 

Dividends paid in the first half- 
year, compared with last year, are 
represented by this table: 

1922 
$1,000,000 
sess 1,624,490 

747,144 

617,412 

526,000 

385,197 

600,000 

100,000 

$00,000 
 < 260,000 


$7,749,243 $4,963,716 


JAPANESE BONDS AVAILABLE 
Sutro Bros. & Company of New York, 
are offering a block of Imperial Japan- 
ese Government 4% per cent loan 
bonds, including those of the first 
series, due Feb. 15, 1926, and those of 
the second e July 10, 1926, at» 
~ present market to yield about 6% 
per cent to maturity. Principal and in- 
terest are payable in New York at the 
soe rate of exchange of $4.87 per 
nd at g. There are outstanding 
O 17.838, of the first series of an 
original issue of £ 30,000,000; and £18,- 
142,500 of the second series of an 
original issue 


‘ 
11% 


1921 
$900,000 
2,436,660 
747,144 
617,412 
262,500 


r 
sere 


‘United V Ex. 
Copper Range . 


Mother Lode ....... 


of £ 30,000,000, 


EN, cette 


by 20 repre- | 


EFFECT OF BANK 
RATE ON BONDS 


Libertys Sell Higher Due to 
Lower Money Market 


NEW YORK, July 5—All Liberty 
| Somes continue strong, though call 
/money advanced from 2% to 5 per 
|cent toward the close of last month. 
'It was generally expected that Lib- 


ertys would sell higher, but not on a} 


| rising call money market. 

The explanation is to be found in 
the Federal Reserve rate. On June 22 
| the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
reduced its rediscount rate from 4% 
‘to 4 per cent. As quotations for all 
active issues were at about par, the 
yield on all issues except the tax- 
exempt 34468 was approximately 414 
per cent. Reduction in the redis- 
count rate therefore made it possible 
for member banks to buy 4% per cent 
bonds with borrowed money, which 
cost 4 per cent. A direct profit of 
0.25 per cent was therefore presented, 
with a probable speculative profit. 
| Member banks in this district took 
advantage of this opportunity and in- 
creased loans on government obliga- 
tions from $18,327,000 on June 21 to 
$70,233,070 on June 28. Many bank- 
ers expect this advance to continue 


until Libertys reach approximately a 


4 per cent basis. A return of 4 per 
cent on third 444s would mean a price 
of about 101.36. 


Fourth 4%s are redeemable ip 1933 | 
iat the Government's option, and ma- ;} 


‘ture in 1938. 


If they should be called | 


|in 1933, a 4 per cent yield would mean | 
r a quotation of 102.06; should they be | 
|allowed to run to maturity, the selling | 


price would have to advance to 102.84. : 


Should the rediscount rate be re- 
duced to 3% per cent, as many bank- 
ers believe, it is probable that yields 


on Liberty bonds would quickly fall’ 


to that rate, in which case the differ- 
ence between the third and fourth is- 
sues would increase. For instance, 
ito yield 3% per cent the issue would 
have eo sell slightly over 104. The 
fourth issue, should it run to maturity, 
| would have to sell close to 109 to yield 
'3% per cent. 

| So long as all issues were selling at 
'a discount the third issue seemed to 
have some advantages over the fourth, 
but when all issues sold at a pr emiuin 
‘this was reversed. 

With every decline in money rates 
| the advantage of the fourth issue will 
become more pronounced. If bankers 
who have been prophesying much 
easier money prove correct, holders 
of all Liberty bonds will get substan- 
tially higher prices. 


MONEY MARKET 


Current quotations follow: 

Call Loans— Boston New York 

P. C. A 

Renewal rate 414 

Outside commercl paper 44%4@4% 

Year money 1% @5 

@i% 
51% 


Toda ay terd ay 


Customers’ comcl loans.4% 
Individual cus col loans * 


| Bar silver in New York.... 
Bar silver in 

Mexican dollars 

tar gold in London 
Canadian ex dis (%)....¢. 
Domestic bar silver 


Leading Central Bank Rates 
The 12 federal reserve banks and rep- 
resentative banking institutions in for- 
eign cities quote discount rates as follows: 
‘ rs. 
Amsterdam .... 


Philadelphia ... 


Cleveland 
Brussels 
Christiania ... 
Chicago Copenhagen .... 
St. Louis 
Kansas City . 
Minneapolis .... 
Dallas 


San Francisco.. Stockholm 


Switzerland .... 


Clearing House Figyres 
Boston ' New York 
54,000,000 866,000,000 
46,575,789 
18,000,000 
13,928,776 
17,806,952 


Exchanges 

Year ago today 
Balances 

Year ago today 

F R bank credit.... 


Acceptance Market 
Spot; Boston Delivery: 
Prime Eligible Banks— 
60@90 days 
30@60 days ses 
Under 30 days...... 0%. e0eveeus 
Less Known Banks— 
GO@90 Gays ...cccccrs vikwodwes ac 3144 3% 
SP CE Se cabbie eeeee se gees 
Under 30 days 
Eligible Private Bankers— 
60@90 days 
30@60 days 
Se. Sr A Es be erddccce veces 3% @3% 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE’ RATES 


Current quotations of various foreign 
exchanges are given in the following 
table, compared with the last previous 
figures. With the exception of sterling, 
and Argentina, all quotations are tn cents 
per unit of foreign currency: 

Last 
Current previous Parity 
oe eH... 34.44% $4.44% $4.8648 
, 4.44% 4.8648 
: .19.3 
40.2 

23:8 
19.3 
.19.3 
19.3 
.19.3 
.20.26 


Sterling— 


Swiss francs 
Pesetas 

Belgian francs... 
Kronen (Austria) 


. 7.51 

-00050 
25.80 
nial 
«++ .16.60 


eeneeeete 1. 23 
.0625 
.02125 
.09 
.8075 
2.25 
1.98 
eeeeeeese 5726 
Portugal ..cccoees 7.25 
Turkey ..ccceeces 64,00 
Shanghal .....++-.79.60 
Hong Kong ......59.00 
Bombay ...++++++.29.25 
Yokohama .......47.875 
Brasil ...veccceeceld. 45 
. 80,375 
. 12.95 
. «29.00 


"1913 average 32.44 cts. per rupee. 


NEW LOW RECORD FOR MARKS 

LONDON, July 7 (By The United Press) 
—German hit a new low record to- 
day when. they slumped to 2180 ” a 


Argentina 
RUSSIA. ..crcceccces 
Poland 
Hungary 
Jugoslavia ..... oes 
Finland ..... bee 
Tzechoslovakia 
Rumania 


64.00 
79.50 
59,00 
29,00 
47.875 
.70 
80.125 
12,90 
29.12 


*Calcutta 


sail alma 


FINANCL ¥ 


4 


pound. 


55,200,000 


: 
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George W. Goethals 


qT 


Ne Br, 


HE man who.was to become famous as the builder of the Panama 
Canal, and an important figure during the World War, was a Brooklyn, 
lad of Dutch descent. When quite young George W. Goethals 
went to work as an errand boy, and in a few years was keeping books for 


a produce market man, and striving for an education in spare’time, 


Young Goethals managed to put himself through the College of the bity 


of New York, and decided to attend Columbia, but changed his plans and with 


Academy at West Point. 


portant part of “duty.” 
When 


military skill and leadershtp, and upon graduating and receiving 
mission in the engineers’ corps of the army he proceeded to:bu 
reputation for reliability and thoroughness. 


some difficulty succeeded in getting appointed to tlhe United States Military 
There he made an unusual record in nda 


com- 
up a 
was the im- 


With him “do” 


President Theodore Roosevelt decided that the United States 


would build the Panama Canal he had more or Jess difficulty until he put 
General Goethals on the job. Realizing that the canal must be dug by men, 


square deal, 


accomplished are a matter of history. 


ships. 


engaged in the engineering profession. 


and not by machines, the General bent every effort to give the workers a 
a congenial atmosphere, and a livable environment. 
autocratic but just, and fought “red tape” uncompromisingly. The results 


He was 


During the recent war the United States again called upon General 
Goethals to perform a service for his country. 
He succeeded in laying the foundation for the great fleet of American 
merchantment, and he organized the work of obtaining materials and supplies. 
However, the fetters of “red tape” began to tell, and when he found he had 
insufficient freedom to dq good work he quietly stepped aside. 

Today General Goethals heads a concern of his own, and is actively 


This time it was to build 


COPPER SALES TO 
GERMAN INTERESTS 
AROUND 14 CENTS 


Two sales of copper—one of 400,000 
pounds and the other 1,100,000 pounds 
—were made early this week for ship- 
ment to Germany at close to 14 cents 
per pound. This metal was paid for 


alongside ship in New York in United 
States currency and while the sellers 
paid a small commission, the price 
was close enough to 14 cents to war- 
rant the statement that the sale was 
made at that figure. 

This is nearly half a cent a pound 
more than Germany paid for copper 
bought a fortnight ago from the same 
interests. At that time she took 6,000,- 
000 pounds at 13.6 cents and ry} de- 
sirous of contracting for 12,000,000 
pounds more for delivery the latter 
part of this month. The seller would 
not do business under 14 cents per 
pound. 

There is virtually no metal for sale 
in New York in substantial amount at 
under 14 cents, and sellers will not 
quote this figure over a long period. 
In short, the copper producers know 
there is a steadily dwindling surplus 
of meta! and if it were not for the fact 
that consumers — particularly the 
brass makers—are looking for an out- 
pouring of new copper when the mines 
are operating at their specified sched- 
ules late this summer, the price would 
be considerably higher. 


NEWSPRINT PRICE 
PUT UP $5 A TON 


An increase of price on newsprint 
from $70 to $75 a ton by the Interna- 
tional Paper Company applies only 
to new business and increased ton- 


nage taken under existing contracts. 
It is effective July 1. 

The bulk of the company’ s output 
has already been covered by yearly 
contracts at the $70 a ton rate. The 
company is now almost up to its 
machine capacity of about 1200 tons 
a day on newsprint; the. output is 
nearly 1100 tons a day. 

The Glens Falls and Woods Falls 
mills are starting up machines on 
newsprint. 

This advance will continue through 
August. The new price is 3%c. per 
pound, compared with 5%c. at this 
time last year. 


DIVIDENDS 


Mutual Of] Company quarterly of 2% 
per cent, payable Sept. 15 to stock of 
record Sept. 1. This is first payment on 
stock since Aug. 1, 1921, when a quarterly 
disbursement of the same amount was 
made, 

United States Rubber Company regular 
quarterly of 2 per cent on preferred, pay- 
able July 31 to atock of record July 15. 

Pyramid Pictures, Inc., declared cash. 
dividend of 16 per cent, pe July 10 
to unit holders in Pyramid Syndicate No. 
3 of record July &. 

West Penn Power Company regular 
quarterly of 1% per cent on preferped, 
payable Aug. 1 to stock of record 
J 15. 

iman National Bank of New York 
extra of 5 per cent in addition to usual 


semi-annual of 6 per cent, both payable 
July 7 to stock of record July 6 


. 


CAR LOADINGS 
DISPLAY A BIG | 
GAIN OVER 1921 


The American Railway Association 
reports car loadings of revenue freight 
totaled 877,856 during the week ended 
June 24, an increase of 17,084 over the 
preceding ,week. The total was also 
an increase of 102,409 over the simi- 
lar week last year, but a- decrease 
of 33,647 from two years ago. This 
is the largest number of loadings of 
any week this year, and, with the ex- 
ception of grain and grain products, 
increases over previous week were 
shown in all commodities. 

Coal loadings were 96,960 cars, an 
| increase of 4821 over the week before, 
but 59,061 below 1921 and 98,539 below 
1920. Coke loadings were 9466 cars, 
164 in excess of the previous week, 
4752 above last year, but 2416 below 
1920. Ore loadings were 64,284, an 
increase of 10,462 over the preceding 
week. 

Merchandise and miscellaneous 
freight, including manufactured prod- 
ucts, amounted to 574,530, cars, an 
increase over the previous week of 
1584, This was 105,735 over last year, 
and 68,194 over 1920. 

Grain and grain products totaled 
38,411 cars, a decrease of 922 from the 
previous week, 688 under last year, 
and 8743 over 1920. 
| Live stock ‘loadings were 29,934 cars, 
783 more than the previous week, 2001 
above 1921, and 1160 more than 1920. 

Forest products totaled 64,271 cars, 
a gain over the previous week of 189 
cars, over last year 14,339 3602 over 
two years ago. 

Compared by districts, increases 
over the week. before in all commodi- 
ties were reported in all except south- 
ern and southwestern districts, but 
all reported increases compared with 
last year. 


BOSTON FOREIGN .. 
TRADE IN MAY 


Despite the substantial betterment 
in vessel movements in foreign trade 
from the port of Boston during May, 
the total business done was virtually 
unchanged in point of valuation of 
cargoes. During the month the com- 
bihed imports and exports were ap- 
praised at $20,924,081, compared with 
$20,697,044 in April, while @® year ago 
the May aggregate was $14,903,139. 

Imports registered, a slight loss. 
Gut the encouraging feature was the |—— 
gain in exports,—small though it was. 
Valued at $4,865,966, the shipments of 
American manufactures were $720,518 
above’the previous month, and $1,079,- 
165 over May, 1921. 

Comparative figures of Boston's May 
commerce follow: 

1922 1921 1920 


Imports . a 068,115 $11,116,338 $21,489,318 
Exports: . /865,066 preetey 23,416,858 
Imp bal .. " 11,292,149 7,329,637 *1,927,640' 
Ttl trade . 20,924,081 14,903,129 44,906,176 


*Export balance. 


TIRE PRICES CUT 


PITTSBURGH, July 7—The Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber Company has reduced prices 


on cord tires 10 per cent, on fabrics 16 
Der cont, and om tubes 10 per cent. 


{upward of 300,000 shares. 


| 


Shnits Net Chen te: a : iss , 


aut 


ate Developments *. at 


Various rumors are circula 8 
the “Street” as to the cause fort 
recent strength in the commdén st 
of General Mbdtors Corporation. Im- 
portant interests connected with the 
company assert that the upward move- 
ment cannot be laid to any immediate 
developments ard say they have no 


{explanation for the heavy dealings in 


the shares. 

In brokerage circles ‘close to Mr. 
Durant, the former General Motors 
president is credited with operating 
in the stock in an effort to liquidate 
the last of his holdings, estimated at 
Plausibility 
attaches to this theory by reasen of 
Mr. Durant’s recent purchase of the 
Willys Corporation’s Elizabeth plant 
for $5,525,000, and his probable ac- 
quisition of the, Locomobile property 
at Bridgeport for about $2,000,000, 
probably necessitating .his obtaining 
ready cash. 

- Opinion on Dividends 

Another explanation of the rise lies 
in rumors of dividénd resumption. 
Some directors may favor an early 
return of common disbursements, but 
those whose judgnient has been fol- 
lowed in the past have other things 
in mind. 

Financial interests who have taken 

a leading part in the management of 
the company and who were mainly 
responsible for the liquidation and de- 
preciation of inflated values last year 
—when $60,000,000 was written off— 
feel that further action may be neces- 
sary this year. Along itn September 
they plan to take a complete inventory 
and thoroughly write down everything 
that needs it, or is likely to show 
future depreciation. 

The next step will be a thorough 
appraisal of plants and property. It 
is ‘belieyéd some of the company’s 
holdings are carried at figures which 
do not represent their real utility 
value, and efforts will be made to 
correct this. 

Reorganization. Pjanned 


When inventories are written down 
and plants reappraised the reorganiza- 
tion of the financial structure will be 
considered. It is planned to create a 

ore dignified capitalization, and one 
Bich will permit resumption of com- 
mon dividends at a rate at which they 
can be safely maintained. . Theré are 
outstanding about 21,000,000 shares of 
no-par common stock, $26,931,600 7 per 
cent debenture, $60,801,000 6 per cent 
debenture, and $16,083, 400 6 ‘per cent 
preferred stock. 

Current earnings are characterized 
as entirely satisfactory. In the first 
quarter net profits were approximately 
$8,500,000 after ordinary charges and 
federal taxes. Slightly more than 
double this amount was earned in the 
second three months, making a total 
of something like $26,000,000, or $1 a 
share on the common, after senior 
dividends. Earnings are likely to 
be substantially reduced, however, 
through later inventory depreciation. 

Plans: outlined cannot be carried 
out overnight. Their accomplishment 
may require a year or more. In the 
interim resumption of common diyi- 
dends appears unlikely. While there 
is little immediate cheer in sight for 
common stockholders, they should 
find recompense in the knowledge 
that contemplated developments, 
when carried through, will work to 
their ultimate benefit. 


PUBLIC UTILITY 
MATURITIES IN. 
-” NEXT SIX MONTHS 


Public utility bonds and notes ma- 
j turing in the last six months of 1922 
make a large total. Owing to high in- 
terest rates in the last three years, 
many utility corporations floated short 
og notes and others extended loans 
— The total of this class of bonds 
falling due is $261,921,600, compared 


with $211,623,240 in the corresponding | nea 


period of 1921, and $60,729,000 in 1920. 


Many small short term issues will}© 


be paid off without refunding. This 
is particularly characteristic of July 
maturities, which total $27,595,500. 
The largest item is Union Traction 
Company of Indiana $4,623,000 first 5 
per cent bonds, due July 1. 

Already considerable financing has 

been commenced or completed to ‘take 

care of some of these maturities. 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has $50,000,000 three-year 6 
per cent notes due Oct. 1. This has 
already been financed by the sale of 
stock. ‘ Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York has $20,000,000 7 per cent 
notes due on Dec. 1. Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company has $39,199,- 
000 8 per cent extended notes due on 
Sept. 1. Under the plan agreed upon 
between the Interborough Rapid 
Transit and Manhattan Elevated Rail- 
road security holders, these notes wiil 
be extended for 10 years. 

The remarkable improvement in 
earning power of all classes of public 
utility corporations in the last six 
months, as a result of lower commod- 
ity and labor prices, has again 
brought this class of securities into 
the ee ny they enjoyed before the 


war. 
Protected 
By Dowiten Guarantee Fund 


4 % Write for Booklet A 


The First ‘Sévined Bank 
of Lincoln, Nebraska 


FRI July 7 


nr 


ee July 3 and Jan, 3 


Write for our weekly quotation card 


CONNING & COMPANY | 
108 Pearl St. Hartford, Conn, 


AS “1 alge 
niLower rates have not increased the 
'j volume of traffic, 


| able in the Hamburg-Antwerp range. 


ceca 


The fall in the rate is most notice- 


Under the leadership of United Amer!- 
can Lines, this conference has elected 
to open to competition rates on more 
important commodities. The follow- 
ing table gives present rates for 100 
pounds on goods from New York to. 
Hamburg, compared with January 
rates: ¢ 
Lub. Autos Pro. 
oil (cu.ft.) Visions 
Jan. 7 .. 18¢ 19¢ 40c 450 =~ 35c 
July 1 .. l4c 19¢ 40c 32c 25e 


To United Kingdom ports the de- 
cline is as marked, particularly on 
automobiles. The heavy grain. rate | 
usually fluctuates with full cargo de-| 
mand, and is not strictly controlled 
by conference agreement. The United 
Kingdom freight conference recently 
opened to competition 12 items. It is 
said the Reardon-Smith Line, a non- 
conference company,* forced open 
rates in both United Kingdom and 
Hamburg conferences by quoting 10 
per cent under any conference rate. 
The table below shows the decline in 
rates on principal commodities moving 
to the United Kingdom from New 
York. Quotations are on 100 pounds, 
excepting automobiles, which take a 
measurement rate: 

Lub. Autos  Pro- 

, Grain Flour Oil (ew.ft.) visions 

Jan. 18 . 22¢ 60c 5c 60c 
July “eee - 20¢ 45¢ l5e 60¢ 


‘Disturbance in ocean freight rates 
spread last week to intercoastal trade, 
so that shippers at present have no 
ee on which quotations can be 
made. 


COMPUTING CO. 
OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


President Watson of the Computing- 
Tabulating-Recording Company, who 
sailed on the Laconia-for Burope, 
says: “My trip is a business.one. I 
am going over to make a general busi- 
ness. survey, to Ifme up our foreign 
organization and to make plans for 
expansion of our foreign trade. 

“Our domestic business Has shown 
a marked improvement during the. 
last month, and ‘should continue to 
do so,” 


Grain Flour 


—_ "~ 


SCHOOL BONDS OEFFERSQD 
A new issue of $2 ,000,000 city” of Cleve- 
land, o- ke at District 4% per cet 
bonds pre offered by a syndica& 
pee of Bankers Trust « 


‘Dillon, Read & Co., WilHam= R.. 
Company ard Hannahs, Ballin ““& “Lee. 
The bonds are being offered at prices to 


LONDON, July 7° (By The 
ated Press)—Calling attention to 

fact that yesterday’s bank feturn 
showed a reduction. of £500,000 in 


curred in the holdings of gold »y-the 
currency department the 
issue of currency . the financial 
editor of The Mor Post today 
says there is perhaps hothing partic- 
ularly significant in this to the um 
initiated. " 


says the writer, ‘that gold no longer 
circulates in thig country, it will -be 
seen that this withdrawal is 


development occasioned . the greatest 
surprise in the city, because, rightly 
or not, it was régarded as being con- 
nected with preparations for 
the service on our debt to the United 
States Government.” 

“The only course consistent with 
our own high financial traditions,” 
he continues, “is to intimgte at once 


funding arrangement on: terms con- 


tion.” 


ISLAND CREEK HAS 


~ 


Island. Creek Coal Company pro. 
duced about 356,000 tons of coal backs 
June, thus fringing the output for the - 
half year up to more than 2,000,000 
tong. The company, therefore, has . 


| lcompleted the record half-year: 


existence, with production | 
000-ton rate, profits cctmated ‘at. 
ward of $16 a share on the | 
for the six months’. period we 
— = os oS ae 

slan reek’ 
current six-monieaett perl are : 
bound up with f 
supply. Given Bn dhe rene - Tolling 
the company, can tinue to 
from 260,000 ‘to: $70 
month. Its July 
stood to. hage:, 
sold, and “& ..co Li 
probably ‘moré. than half 
duction of later ‘months up th 
December has been contracted 
good prices. 


as its effect upon prices and - 
is concerned, can hardly. 
tIsland Creek from octane 


: brilliant showing of 
pany, Guaranty Sein of New . he econd six months of this 


mines are ham 


pered by 


yield from 4 per cent to 4.35 per cent. 


have to be modified. 


REAL ESTATE 


GENTLEMAN’ s COUNTRY ESTATE 
eautiful lake, 100 


ou hte wet 
re uests’ house ad 

al ‘compieiely the aid gue electric ents and | 
steam 


“ Caretaker’s house, help’s cottage, eneearaee) 
tions for horses, livestock and boats 


Transportation all year by boat or train from 
Chicago. 


On account of peruaniod ronment from Chi- 
cago, owner will sacrifice for 


dress 8-01, 1458. McCormick Bldg. tos lil. 
CLEVELAND DOWN ‘TOWN 


BUSINESS PROPERTY 


STORE AND LOPT SPACE. 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


The office of 


520 Schofield Bidg. *Cleveland, Ohio 


HOMES AND FARMS 


homes, summer homes and farms 
Ly =— nywhere in New ‘England 
Maryland, u 

. on We = 


for 
0 PANY, "Old South Bl 
ington 8t., Boston, Mass, 


FOR SALE—Twenty-acre orange 
Redlands, $30,000; clear, and shows a e in- 
‘come; must go, ot: modern, attractive. pe Bp 
house, barn, wi ving quarts. 5 2 horses 


complete om equipment. ' Rediands, 


California, 
k, Mich., cotta farms, lake 
At rn ‘Netan tidiste. country 


; ad suburban 
aor tse MRS. R. B. CARROLL, Real Estate. 


Tel. 


‘in 


Sunn PROPERTY TO ‘LET 


ead sand shore Belgrade Lake. 


ang 1 ey <r 64 Hemenway 
ze Copley 4 or write HARVEY ‘GARDNER, care 


St., Bos 
wilt Withers, Oakland 


H HOUSES & APARTMENTS FOR RENT 
“79 > RENT—In Mt. Vernon, balf hour from 


ne 
ne 


permanently; family 
a aaress Ey The 


Boston, oS 
15 WEST 84TH STREET 
sroqeslinontan apattments and single rooms; 
— location for business men and women. 
. New _ City 


|, BEAUTIFUL three rooms . real kitchen, jaree| 
aye d room, at sacrifice; every advan- 

tage: unusually sg a Chelsea helsea 658, N.Y. Cc. 

my er will rent the —aee of, or share 
her partment up town Wa aawere 
0014. New York City. 


___ ROOMS, BOAR BOARD AND ROOMS 
RR AARAARAA RI 

t ‘ avian Bast fe oe ne, FOR 
snfureiied.. rel Tel. ms inelonne ond ve 

81 ‘ultable age 4 ulte 4, at pats 
rooms 6u 0 " 
meders eon Tel Copiee 8062-k. 

‘-NBWLY For sunny room. suitable for two; 
walking distance. 27 Joyce St., Pine St. entrance. 
Pho sKeavar 2884, San Franciaco, ON 
\ NONANTU RIG 

Beautiful, large room with use of 
rent reasonable, we nel. <Belghton | Heed: 


WS ag Me Sa 
215 S Wrcat 10 108th ae, 


Laitea Salt 


EET 
lephone; business men; 
"pet 


CG seine Science 


Eitehen: 


light with refined 

ty: per week, rien 151 W. 105th 
ew York City. 
___ SUMMER BOARD 


ER BOARD. 
and women; an ideal 
swimming and bh 


Peers 


For 
tion; 


| 45 


business girls a 
leasant mi house; 
.°ride from 


C. H. QUINLAN ! 


pe oy offi 


private "family, $12. "TRON, E- 


“+> 


Young Man, , Sale 


TOR loca ti Genera rh a 
sira i. 
ifornia ; station tn, tin Se rner, & 
ae N, Durhaat, © Cal. ee yes 


ar 7 
RS a ae 


nentod ‘0 Foe one gh or =a 
Ave,, Newark, a 


si atone, accepted See aa ’ 


my ih . NC 
osse THe akan e., , .¢ ‘And rt ean 
HELP WANTED—WOMEN > 
PPADPLADAD DPA OP PP PP LPL 
NURSERY GOVERNESS come m We 
for family two chi vd 
MAS or Ne 


Acton, Landon 


f a obit chtidre “2 oat oe 9 
care 0 . a 
leveland, . zo 


. only frt-clasn Need. ap * eae 


, Kansas City, Mo 


WOMAN for housework, 
8519 a a ol r 


neo 


someone, 
with fami 


- | Hotel Hemenwa 


Wate fur 
ner; none first-class 
yormnenese required cclaee man 


3 i 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 


‘SUCCESS UL “executive, | 
<a in 


for 
versed in fpotery 
capable of mance 
business. Box _ The 
Monitor, Boston, s 


EXRCUPIVE Marea s *4 
mn | Pevgnegs, atenonrapher mana 
Christian Sci ont , i 


Associ- 
the 


gold and that a similar decline o¢- 


“When, however, it is remembered,” 4 


of important exports of metal; and the 


our desire to effect settlement by @. 


RECORD HALF YEAR 


Sas 


sales abd 


sistent with the size of .the eine ~ | 
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ES ; 
eo , 
i 
ge 
Pg. % 


Settlement of the coal strike, 80 ter ‘2. “ ee: 


cars, however, these expectation ue ie 
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CONNECTICUT - | CONNECTICUT | MASSA CHUSETTS | 


Win. 


_ HARTFORD | MERIDEN | CAMBRIDGE 
RON : BOOKSTORE” Central Sq. Hardware Co. 


ney ae From the 
| ae to the 
HO! SFALLS Fountain Pens ae apples 669 9 Masepchusetts ‘gang Toms wardrobes 


sylum Street nace elie 
A. G. KINGDON 


Buttér Eggs . Cheese 


The Smartest of — | __- Distributer JAMES VAN DYK CO. | HESS, i ¢ sane vis “ "| “ ir 4 ~e- , —_ 
Warm Weather Wearables EE Bee tH, (Fy A . NCH : : ~ ae - rance a € a feteria 
a WP BOOT 2 House of Quality acne | . ; 126%, WEST HIGH ST. . RHODE ISLAND _ 


for men and women, Lae, 7 ee . suai: Waclhwetd, eiieis riage 2 tee Weta 4 | eit saat 
iced low duri ly. QUE s : — ‘Lighting Fixtures - ——SE_STAIRS __. PROVIDENCE | 
. JEWELER “AND SILVERSMITH Sh for All Occasions | OTS ie , is made.” " Moderate Pie: ies and Meats ’ ’ 
Fine Dia ited ds, Watch es, Jewelry ae sees oa N EW. JERSEY SOUTH HIGH RAY MAIN 688 By — sian ae MAIN 4821 Women Ss & ma. 
oy 282 ATLANTIC 8T., COLE'S IN N PaetN ATLANTIC cry. Hs PITTS SHOES iy? i Misses’. Blouses ’, 


QUALITY CORNER = | Exclusive Ageac: ,ONN. “For Discriminating People’ a 

Gorhaw Silver STAMFORD, CON ‘ T SA RAAARAMA ‘. 
ERIA 

RESTAURANT OAFE is FURNISHED OMS | OPEN om TUAR 162 N. High Street MARION ' | For your silk skirt our collection of 


19 Central Street + + = «+ - ell Boodiog Water tn 1 in pias panne Rrnnnnte 
: COLUMBUS, OHIO ITHIBAUT -& MANTZ BROS. | blouses both in georgette and novelty 


esiieera—eane ae 
, , . : TYPEWRITERS, MI -DAVID PA 
WOMEN’S KNICKER SUITS MAINE BLANC HAD MUKPHY, Central ‘Block | #4 8. Delwware Avenue :.Phose} "Dependable Shoes ra 1880 }]_gmm sro 50 BUY HARDWARE. | ilks surpasses all our earlier showings. 
Tee yaniiosant CONTAIN NOTHING a gg AE | one aha alee et ORR ome] O8 Wilf salen eoleringe ecpreee 
, , 1 Over Marion ‘Theater_ <== fling simplicity and beauty eas well as all 


MORE USEFUL OR MORE MANNISH PORTLAND 5 LYNN Boardwalk at “Massachusetts Avenue "f Ww ALK.OVER M4 white. ‘Outlet Priced from 
: % 4 a. “ae : . u 


THAN A KNICKER sult. | TORE tie od PGE LNT pAPP 
Stackpole Moore Tryon Co. | We ate the sole distributors in Lynn isis BAST ORANGE. Gis SHOES | te SPRINGFIELD . 
P tania) of the ; ret cane A | MATTIE GUTHERIE $2.98 to $9.98 


115 Asylum St. at Trumbull : 39 N..High Streeet ~ 
| < “MYER'S MARKET" 
EQWIN C. FOSS ’ Decorated’ Baskets : : COLUMBUS, 0. ~s DELICIOUS LUNCH 


FOR CANDY AND FLOWERS HARRIET N. VAN MBTER 
THE bo 


G. FOX & COMPANY Inc. | DERIES | orange n_Stree 
G. FO ART EMBROI Gurnee 689 = Main Sires Morehouse-Martens Phone 962," Comer Spring and High 


A Complete Modern 
STAMPED GOODS AND MODELS | , 
ORANGE “The Sor Tota” yg 


The Great Annual Department Store : gS ale ne ae ; von ie Ne 
MID-SUMMER SALE _ | ttering many accommodations and Goddard) (bug + Uy git Company. | Dry Goods and Gérments | BeBe iat Sut eee 


conveniences to summer visitors hy 7 | 
Offers everything in the store (except-| addition to complete stocks of high TOSS Market Bt. kone, nee. Building Construction | T For Tet FR PRI NG 
ing price restricted lines) at a reduced} grade merchandise. ~ : Carpenter- -repair work | nk iHigh St 2 pratt TOLEDO Walr- Over 
_ SHOPPER will ins’ os 

OUR PERSONAL w Hodgkins’ Shoe Store Orange 5815 (ak iar sikh Scie Specially Designed SHOES 


Such values as are available in this 
: - be pleased to serve you at any 4 : 

store only when this Great Store holds time—shopping for or with you— SHO ae 400 S. Jefferson Street Fans, Calendars, Advertising: Novelties| Dresses for ky tint cen teed 

ALITY 


THE 
a Great Sale. ' ENTIRE FAMILY 
- -erving you in'any way possible. L 
aundry and Dry Cleaning : RIGHT QU 
‘ J. C., Palmer, Manager 26 Market St. : CAPITAL CITY-TROY ys NDRY ' Stout Women MODERATELY PRICED 
2 RINTIN ie eee ee once 8, THE ELY PRESS ano bay cLaatine Souran? 280, Westminster Stree 
vidence, By * 


a 


Eastman Bros.’ & Bancroft|— General Printers OLDS REST AURANT wk cut tame aan gy Do It the O'CEDA ay 


QUALITY AND SERVICE Established 1865 CO A | @ Orange 5861 garments of correct proportions, in 


Portland - - - - += = Maine Anthracite and Bituminous, and Wood : IN OUR NEW LOCATI becoming styles. Let us show you the easy O”Cedar 
Sprague, Breed, Stevens. & kc Newnes Inc. 18 S. Day Street N ON We specialize just such garments— toast For wood Floors, 


. HARTFORD, CONN |~ 
isso nar eli We: Strive -p. Gattaty : PARISIAN DYE HOUSE| _!#* models, but designed especially |’ ke"Woot . 
SOUTH : for stout fi ures, cu enough for 
A. on . “eager CO. Cropley & Anderson : vinnnnei TH ORANGE Tine wet EASE SPRING STREET poate aaa cleverly mers - Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co. 
sylum -Strée | : FOR SALE THE BANCROFT BROS. CO. conceal rather than emphasize stout-| 8.91 Weybosset Street, PROVIDENCE, RB, 
510 Congress St., Portland, Me. New modern 6-room house, sun parlor and) LHE BANCRO BROS. C _t 
Hartford, Conn. ; : “ 
artio onn M if CH I GAN bath. large. m a oh apigeitable a i Hallmark J ewe “am : ge je at la QUALITY 


q 


s SPECIALIZING Newark, N. J. Phone Waverly 5871. o 
Clothing, Furnishings, Hats and Shoes Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes and y r a 186-140 North th High Dresses for stout women are priced 
fet Men and Boys | _ Hosiery DETROIT * ~ = $12.75 and $15.00 (third floor store) 
d - ' PATERSON : and splendid gingham and_ voile 
Dresses for home wear are in our 


21 Storer—27 Cities OREN HOOPER’S SONS|Tke M. & W. Tire Co. = Epetane Mecoalan. so DAYTON Basement. Store at $1.95, $2.95 and 


PORTLAND, ME.’ WOODWARD AND HARPER Plumbing, Steam and Gas Fitting $3.95, SERVICE 


Oriental Rugs Every Type 
| ishi MERICAN—AKRON eA poem : ‘Dealer in 
"THE SAMUEL DONCHIAN RUG CO. ee a. B - CORD AND FABRIO We specialize Dresses, Suits, and Coate| Pumps, Bath Tubs, Gas Fixtures, Lead] 1 HE THOMPSON HUDSON “The Laundry That Satisfies” 


for Stout Women. 
205 PEARL STREET oe and Iron Pipe of all kinds. COMPANY 
Pi Seblinnad Window moss TIRES TUBES Builders’ Hatdware and Tools of every TOLEDO, OHIO Broad, Peart 
Efficient Repair Service on All Makes of Tires 


TURPAN & CO., Inc. descriptio 
Domestic Rugs FOUR INQUIRIBS SOLICITED Phone Northway 3004 122 Market St., 2nd Floor CHARLES WEBBERT WET WASt ROUGH DRI WASH, | Sut! sta [10 Hie Prevideoes 
1128 West Third 8t. Dayton, 0. FAMILY FINISHED WASH aie 


. “red , ~€ Pe . 
‘The Flint Bruce Co. LOKERT IMIG te : y"S L. & M. Battery Box Co, | “odorless. We GUARANTER satlstection. 
¢ I x § Dayton, Ohio THE RELIABLE LAUNDRY AND DRY 


®.« COMPLETE HOUSE and -| A NING | COMPANY 
en Dealers in Hickey-Freeman Clothes : Manufacturers of everything in wood. Say prone = 


OFFICE FURNITURE ae, =— Children’s and | Bxctusve | 
: Infants Wearing Apparel Clothing, Furnishings, Hats & Shoes One Piece End Oak Battery Boxes. Cc. F. RANNOW 


~~ * Goods as, Represented Cloaks, Suits, Millinery and Boys’ | of Quality for Men, Boys and Girls g Radio Cases according to ‘SHIRT. MAKER 


i‘ 308 Asylum 8h 150 TRUMBULL 8T. Clothing pag Eg hg de specifications. 
be 2 . : : ’ 815 Madison Avenue Home Phone 782 
LAN G’S Orders promptly filled. Shirts to order, $3.00 to $6.50 


4 _ Seventy Years of Service ‘ . CHAPMAN | Mu. B HAAS, Mev. CHAS. R. BROWN 
‘tet wh thy neord of wa | NATIONAL BANK ..|-/* E. GRIMSHAW | rE ashion Park Clothes / Jeweler ve mowing » sree lve of Sit. end Man 
Bl 


‘tinued and : “elpful service that Mee ; , CLOTHIER, HATTER AND 35 So. Main Bt. - ‘Mebtrepetitun . Bia - | | 
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STUDIOUS THINKERS 
TO MEET AT VARESE 


Fresh Currents of Thought Will 
Be Tapped in Efforts for « 
Peace and Harmony 


FLORENCE, June 2 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—The Congress to be held 
at Varese (Italy) by the International 


Women’s League for Peace and Lib- 
erty, will be of interest to many, who, 
informed of it betimes, may wish to 
avail themselves of the opportunities 


offered. 

A similar Congr&ss was held last 
year at Salzburg in Austria. It was 
attended by more than 300 students 
from many countries, including China, 
Japan and India, and its success has 
led to the organization of a like as- 
sembly at Varese by the French see- 
tion of the League under the direction 
of Madelaine Rolland, sister of the 
celebrated Romain Rolland, in union 
with the Italian section. 

The aim of the Congress as set forth 
in' its program is to bring together 


alert and studious thinkers, especially 
of the younger generation, from all 
lands, and put them in touch with the 
fresh currents of philosophic, social 
and international thought. To this 
end the lectures and discussions, 
which will be in the four languages, 
French, German and Italian, are for 
the benefit of persons of all national- 
ities, men and women alike, and of 
all political, social and _ religious 
creeds—in fact, all feel the impulse to 
work in common for the peace and 
union of the peoples of the world. 


Interesting Program Prepared 

In the provisory’ program already 
issued, although the full list of lec- 
tures and lecturers is not yet made 
up, one finds such interesting items 
s “Unwritten History,” by Guglielmo 
Lucidi-Agresti, daughter of W. M. 


Rossetti, in the Italian section, as 
well as an opening discourse by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, S. E. 
Carlo Schanzer. 

In the French section, lectures on 
“Individualism and Internationalism,” 
by M. Duhame] and “The Duties of 
Woman in Education for the New 
Era,” by Mme. Jouve, are listed. In 
the Austrian section, are listed “Some 
New Forms of Industry,” “Guild So- 
cialism,”’ by Norman Angell and George 
D. H. Cole and “Problems of the Far 
East” by Bertrand Russell. 

In the German section, noteworthy 


tions Ought to Be,” by Count Kessler, 
and in the Dutch section, “The Inter- 
‘national Spirit Among. the European 
Writers of the last Fifty Years,” by 
Frederic van Aeden will be given. In 
the Hungarian, “Reciprocal Aid as the 
Basis of Moral Education,’ by Mme. 
V. Gliicklich, in the Indian, “India and 
Internationalism,” by Kalidas Nag, 


iby its success. 
‘that were Admiral 
“Yi miliar with the history and thought 
will be “What a true Society of Na-| 
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SEEKS PEACE IN’ ‘NEAR eee 


Official at Constantinople Would Teach Turkish. Lion to} 


~ Lit Down With ‘Armenian Lamb... 


SMYRNA, pe Minor, Juile 15. {Spe- | 
cial Correspondence)—Until such time 
as the deeply-rooted, age-long. racial 
animosity is entirely eliminated, the 
Near East will be torn with conflict 
and suffering, forthe various ‘races 
anti tribes, brimful of antagonistic 
ideals and traditions, are ever ready 
to fall upon one ‘another, usually’ in 
the name of religion. Until such time 
ag some serious effort is made to re 
move the causes of this racial hatred ; 
the present fearful condition promises 
to continue. No effort is being made 
by the hostile parties toward an elimi- 
nation of this bitterness and the Euro- 
pean powers which possess the neces- 
sary strength and ability to force a 
settlement have deémed it wiser, for 


their own petty national interests, to; 


foment the passions and play 9¢ff one 
race or tribe against another. 

It is to the United States, as the 
sole Western power believed to favor 
a humanitarian and disinterested, pol- 
icy, that the stricken new Past is look- 
ing for succor. The entire Near East, 
save the Turk, gladly. welcomes any 
movement aiming at the welfare of 
humanity in this section. The Turk, 
of course, hates anything emanating 
from a Christian land. 


Effort at Conciliation 


Considerable interest has attached 
itself to tlhe action recently taken by 
Admiral Mark L. Bristol, High Com- 
missioner for the United States at 
Constantinople, in his efforts to effect 
a reconciliation between the hostile 
factions. Admiral Bristol has inti- 
mated that he realizes fully the tre- 
mendous danger that threatens all of 
the Near East in which Turkey is al- 
lowed any domination unless the ani- 
mosity of the centuries is wiped away. 
Announcement has been made that he 
will preside at a meeting to be held 
in the near future to which have been 
invited Turkish, Armenian, Greek and 
Jewish notables and Armenian and 
Greek patriarchs. The object of this 
meeting is to endeavor to end the ten- 
sion that has existed since the armis- 
tice and which, apparently, has wid- 
ened the breach that has existed for 
many generations. ' 

Admiral Bristol must indeed be a 
gallant sailor to undertake this task, 
but its results are not looked forward 
to with any large amount of optimism 
by those who would be most benefited 
It is confessed freely 


of the compostfte races that inhabit 
‘Turkey he never would have ventured 


|on such a thankless undertaking. His 


methods are not held to be promising, 


ifor the reason that many years ago 


the same methods were employed with 
negative results. 


Efforts Have Failed 
In 1908 a most sincere attempt at 


with a 


Bristol more fa- | 
that differs from this in the least is 


Turkish constitution a established 
eful revolution, and this 
neteuae, still is fresh in the minds of 
many. rks, Armenians, Greeks and 
Jews at t time, transcendent with 
joy, flew into each other’s arms and 
promised perpetual mutual helpful- 
ness and permanent brotherhood. 
After eight months that “brotherhood” 
resulted in the massacre ‘of 25,000 
Armenians in Cilicia. 
blamed Old Turks for the action and 
renewed the pledge of “perpetual 
brotherhood” to the Armenians. The 
latter, in their persistent efforts for 
peace, forwent any claim of justice 
on behalf of the 25,000 martyrs and 
devoted themselves to the advance- 
ment of the country. 

Meantime, the Young Turks jeered 
at the simple-mindednegs of the Chris- 
tians and merely bided their eppor- 
tunity to return to their occupation 
of massacre and plunder. The World 
War afforded the opportunity that had 
been sought and more than 1,000,000 
Armenians, without distinction of age 
or sex, fell victims. 

- 


Armenians Fall Victims: 
Following the armistic, the Turks 
professed extreme humiliation and 
confessed that a serious crime had 
been committed, endeavoring. mean- 


time to fix the crime on a scattered 
few who, they declared; were “neither 
Turk nor Islam.” Once again, “justice 
and brotherhood” were promised the 
down-trodden Armenians and-Mustafa 
Kemal was raised to power to bring 
that “justice and brotherhood.” This 
leader has been the best proof that 
the Turk never improves. During his 
régime 150,000 more Armenians have 
been made victims, Mustapha Kemal 
has proved the most ferocious of all 
the butchers. However, the promise of 
“justice” to the Christian minorities 
still is forthcoming. 

At the same moment that Admiral 
Bristol undertook a solution of the 
problem the Turks were busily. occu- 
pied killing Christians throughout the 
entire country. Bitter experience one 
thousand times repeated has estab- 
lished the fact that no reconciliation 
is possible until the criminal is chas- 
tened properly and the victim compen- 
sated. This happy conclusion can be 
reached in one and only one manner: 
the fate of the Christian must be per- 
manently separated from the Turk and 
from Turkish dominion. Any solution 


condemned to failure. 

The Christians of this country would 
be perpetually indebted to the United 
States High Commissioner were he to 
devote his kind efforts to the only pos- 
sible solution of their problem, rather 
than to travel once again over familiar 
ground, familiar to the suffering Chris- 
tians of the Near East and, as they 
know to their sorrow, ground that can 
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and in the Japanese “The Interna-/a reconciliation was made when the be productive of no lasting results. 
tional Idea of Japan,” by’ Mr. Avus- 
awa will be features. 

Discussions Will Follow Lectures 


Discussions will follow each lec- 
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ture and there will also be many re- 
unions to permit students and lec- 


turers to meet and freely to exchange 
ideas. 

Varese, in its position near Milan, 
offers both in itself and in its surround- 
ings many attractions to those who at- 
tend the congress, and the league has 
issued a list of terms, giving the cost 
of board and lodging, together with 
the lecture fees, not only in Italian 
lire, but with the approximate equiva- 
lent, according to the current ex- 
change rate in the money of the va- 
rious countries such as England, the 
United States, France, Sweden, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway and Switzer- 
land. 

Those who wish to receive further 
detailed information as to prices, Ac- 
commodation and other matters 
should apply to the secretary of the 
Italian Section of the “Lega Interna- 


zionale Femminile per la Pace a la’ 


Liberta,” Via Kramer 6, Milano, which 
will then, together with necessary de- 
tails, send blanks for “prenotation,’ 
of rooms, etc,. to be filled out and sent 
to Miss Balch, 6 Rue du Vieux Collége, 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
London, June 6, 
ECENTLY Lucien Wolf, a well- 
R known Freemason as well as 
a well-known litterateur, issued 


a biography of the Marquess of Ripon, 
the immediate predecessor of King 
Edward VII as Grand Master. Lucien 
Wolf points out that the most con- 
spicuous event in his Masonic reign 
was his mission to America to nego- 
tiate the Treaty of Washington. He 
was the first English Grand Master to 
visit the United States and both he 
and the American lodges took care 
that the interesting event should be 
suitably celebrated. He was -received 
with great splendor and enthusiasm 
by the Grand Lodge of Columbia in 
the presence of delegations from all 
the American grand lodges. He made 
skillful use of the occasion to dilate 
on the civil allegiance of Freemasons 
and the application of their guiding 
standard to the cause of Anglo-Amer- 
ican friendship, and, speaking at his 
reception meeting, he said: “I be- 
lieve that it is for the highest inter- 


Geneva, Switzerland. 
Hotel 


Hotel Convention Program 


“Boston hotel men have arranged the 
following tentative program of busi- 
ness meetings and entertainment for 
the forty-third annual meeting of the 
Hotel Men’s Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada 
and the annual business meeting cf 
thé American Hotel Association of the 
United States and Canada, to be held 
in Boston, July 10, 11, 12, 13, and 
14, 1922. 

MONDAY, JULY 10f 

Register at the Copley-Plaza—1 P. m. 
to 11 p. m. 

TUESDAY, JULY 11 

Register at the Copley-Plaza after 
8 a. m. 

Shopping day for ladies, 

$:30 a. m-—Hotel Vendome, Common- 
wealth Avenue and Dartmouth Street, 
annual meeting of the H. M. M. B. A., 
when reports of the officers and directors 
will be presented and officers elected for 
the ensuing year. 

1:00 p. m.—Buffet luncheon at Hotel 
Vendome for members. 

1:00 p. m.—Luncheon for ladies at Ho- 
tel Touraine. 

2:30 p. m.—Annual business meéting of 
the American Hotel Association of the 
United States and Candda, Hotel Som- 
erset. 

8:00 p. m—Theater party. 

11:00 p. m.—Supper dance, 
Room, Hotel Brunswick. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 12 


Egyptian 


9:30 a. m.—American Hotel Association | 


convention, Hotel Somerset. 

10:00 a. m—Automobile ride for ladies 
to Worcester. Luncheon at Hotel Ban- 
croft. Cars leave Hotel Puritan. 

m.—Luncheon, Hotel Somerset. 
m.—A. H. A. convention, Hotel 


7:00 p. m—Annual Banquet of H. M. 
M. B. A. and A. H. A. at the Copley- 
Plaza. Reception at 7:00 p.m. Dinner at 
8:00 p. m. Ladies to attend. 


SDAY, JULY 13 
12:30 p. m—Annual golf tournament. 
Cars leave the Copley-Plaza at 10:00 a. m. 


Notes 


10:00 a. m.—North Shore Grive for la- 
dies. Cars leave the Copley-Plaza. 
Luncheon at Oceanside Hotel, Magnolia. 

4:30 p. m.—Tea at New Ocean House, 
Swampscott. 

7:00 p. m.—Dinner at 
France, Nahant. 

FRIDAY, JULY 14 

“Luncheon Club day,at Plymouth.” 

9:00 a. m.—Boat leaves Rowe’s Wharf 
for Plymouth. Arrive at Plymouth about 
noon, where cars will be waiting to trans- 
port party to Hotel Pilgrim for clambake. 
After clambake, Boy Scouts of Plymouth 
will act as escorts to those desiring to 
see historic points. There will be a golf 
tournament for all who desire to enter. 

6:00 p. m.—Boat leaves Plymouth for 
Boston. Boston baked bean supper served 
on board. 

The foregoing program may be changed 
in minor details. 
ing exact hours and plates of the various 
entertainments wiil be furnished to mem- 
bers, upon registering at the Copley-Plaza. 


Contracts for the erection of a 1200- 
room hotel in New York City haye 
been made between the United Hotels 
Company and the Thompson-Stkrret 
Company., The New York Central 


lines have leased for 21 years to the 
United Hotels Company the vacant 
block between Madison and Vander- 
bilt avenues and Forty-Fifth and 
Firty-Sixth streets. It is estimated 
that the building, including furnish- 
ings, will cost $18,000,000. 

The Armstrong Hotel at Rome, Ga., 
was reopened July 1, after being thor- 
oughly remodeled. It will be under 
the management of H, H. Gray, owner 
of.the Clifton Hotel at Carrollton and 
formerly manager of the New Hotel 
Griffin at Griffin. 

The eight-story addition ‘to the 
Hotel Shelburne, Atlantic City. was 
opened on July 1. It is of the Renais- 
sance style of architecture, and one 
of the attractive features of the hotel 
will be the orange room grill, 


Chateau La 


A detailed program giv-. 


est of America and England that there 
should be the closest and most 
intimate union between the two 
countries.” 


Hitherto the Royal Masonic Benevo- 
lent Institution has held but one elec- 
tion of candidates each year, but owing 
to the increased number of applicants 
it is suggested that some alteration 
be made. James Stephens, president 
of the board of benevolence and 
treasurer of the institution, as well 
known to Americans as to British as 

“Dear old Jimmy,’ who has just been 
re-elected to that position for *the 
twenty-first successive year, suggests 


the enlargement of the committee by 


one representative from each province 
with the power of making a monetary 
grant not exceeding six months’ annu- 
ity to any or all of the candidates 
accepted at the half-yearly meeting. 
This will obviate the expenses of an 
extra election. At the recent election 
172 candidates were elected, this num- 
ber being in excess of all previous 
records. 


More than a thousand members of 
the craft assembled a few days since 


within the walls of Peterborough 
Cathedral to give the dean and his 
committee some assistance in their 
work of. reconstructing the building. 
Such a spectacle as that which the 
minister presented has scarcely been 
witnessed within the memory of man. 
For hours before the service Free- 
masons. poured into the city from 
neighboring towns in automobiles, 
chars-a-bancs, and railway trains. Not 
Since August, 1884, when Lord Car- 
narvon, on behalf of the then Prince 
of Wales, laid the stoné of the north- 
east leg of the tower has theré been 
such a Masonic rally in the district. 
The offertory realized. over £1000, 
which will be devoted to the Cathe- 
dral restoration fund. 


For the first time in its Masonic his- 
tory Edinburgh has just held a Jew- 
ish Masonic service in the synagogue 
of that city under the ‘auspices of 
Lodge Solomon, the membership of 


which is drawn mainly from the Jew-f 


ish community. The service was con- 
ducted by Rabbi Salis Daiches, Chap- 
lain of the lodge,.who also preached 
the sermon. The service was attended 
by-a crowded congregation, which in- 
cluded a large number of Christian 
ministers. Strange to relate the serv- 
ice synchronized, according to a 
cable received, with a similar service 
held in Quebec, also for the first time 
there, when the service was conducted 
and the address delivered by Rabbi 
M. J. Merritt. 
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CANADIAN ee LEAVES 


TORONTO, July 4 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—The commission appointed’) 
by the Ontario Government to investi- 
gate the estimates, expenditures, and 
policy of the Hidro-electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario which commenced 
its sittings early in May, will leave 
Toranto this week and pproceed down 
the chain of lakes and rivers to Mid- 
land, Ontario, visiting the Wasdell’s 
Falls, Swift Rapids and Big Chute 
developments. Later an inspection at 
Eugenia will be made, 
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CAPE TOWN LABOR 
CONGRESS MEETS 


Natives Said:to Aid Capitalism 
to Entrench Itself. 


CAPE TOWN, May 12 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—-T. Boydell, M. L. A., in 
opening the fourth annual congress of 
the Cape Federation of Trades and 
Labor Unions said this country will be 
the last stronghold of the “capitalistic 
class” for three reasons. Firstly, it has 
generally managed to secure a govern- 
ment which is sympathetic to the up- 
holding of the capitalistic systém; sec- 
ondly, because the country is exceed- 
ingly rich in mineral and various other 
forms of wealth; and thirdly, because 
in no other country has the employ- 
ing class such a large reservoir of 
cheap labor, which is “largely voice- 
less, certainly voteless, and up to now 
strikeless.” : 

. The labor leader also spoke of the 
difficult task labor organizations had 
in South Africa, for there was no 
country where so many important so- 
cial questions “cut right across” their 
economic problems,‘ which were as 
simple as A. B. C. in Canada, Aus- 
tralia or Great Britain. But no matter 
what they took up in South Africa, 


‘there was a racial or social cross- 


current, which made it almost impos- 
sible téd do.the same justice to. eco- 
nomic problems as eould be. done *in 
the other countries =pore semierees | 
were different. . 

He hoped that from this Conk 88 
the Federation would have its faith 
renewed and be inspired with greater 
faith and go forward feeling more 
steadfast, determined and prepared 
than ever to face the problems they 
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tO EASTPORT, ME, Fare 
TO LUBEC, ME. ~ $9.00 

‘TWO TRIPS WEEKLY ‘ 
Leaves aie ih ang’ Fridays at io A. M. 


BOSTON & YARMOUTH 5. 8. odin Ltd 
To Yarmouth, N.S, "AR= 


SIX TRIPS WEERI 
FROM CENTRAL WHARF 
Y Yeaves daily except Saturday at 2 p, m, 
Tickets and information at wharf ‘ 
Congress 4300; or city office, 12 ii St. 
near Washington 8t., Boston, t tet. Congress 
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| VACATION TRIPS | 


o%  BY-SEA %mp 
HILADELPHIA 
NORFOLK. 
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ON REQUEST 
Pier 2, Northern Aves, Tel. Congress ates 


To St. John, N.B. t F5s0.00 | wenn — 


“The Home of Pate om orf 


Telephone Brookline 1370. | 
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SOUTHERN 


“THE PARIS OF AMERIC 4” 


The St. Charles! 


' 4 HOMELIKE HOTEL WITR 
ESSENTIAL REQUIREMENTS OF 
WELL: KEGULALED ks TABLISHMEN 


+ 
t. 


ALFRED S. AMER & CO. LTD, 
Props. ; 


cian iy oe glen CHARGE 
Minimum Space Acceptable 
14 lines (1 inch}, $4.20. 
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_ NEW ENGLAND 


NEW ORLEANS) 


30 min. from So. Station, Bostén, EB 


- Open the year-round for- permanent “ail a 
D, W.>KINSLEY, Manager, Brookline, 
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YORK BEACH 
Open June Septembe 
Unsurpassed Loca 


Situated directly over the famous ' 
kon the ocean front, ov 


[York Beach Hotel Z| 
MAINE | 


‘Rock ck Ridge H H all 


Well pr te for >the ats who enjoy Bovenenne 


but be near 
which to take a oe vacation 


NOW OPEN. 48 miles froni Boston; ¢ on mare ot 


lake; fine views, spacious ga modern 
provements, ‘boating, bathi opel i 


water's edge, croquet; let. 

DAVIa, Proprietor. 

WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Iron Mountain House 


oe Meserve Hall . 


Modern in all its. a 
suite with bath. | 
ee nu od Golf. Popular 
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“HOTEL “CLEVELAND — 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


/ . : ‘ nf | . . 9 ie , : $ | | ve ‘yeih et 
COPLEY || gies etimiert fomelike ax'it is possi co Bae creo aaa le’ who 
PLAZA ER GH a : nds He ieee rete ons) 4 1 would like to live at « hotel 

Po RRRL HERE TY stg Bt ve. be |) pmegeeiiomiah, that offers large pleasant rooms, | 
HOTEL Es mu pate at ak Tiare . a me Ria ee | oe 72 Lane '. accurate hotel service and ex-. 
Bhs yaa ee a oS Additional Advantage ype: pacad ie . cellent food—yet feel they can- 
: ! ios Beapiety not afford the rates. 


COPLEY SQUARB , I ro ma ~ : a3 : se aod cepinineemenion meena eerste -sreeetenereno sar von-amenseeeens , . ie % 

BOSTON.MASS.U.SA p sccmeeconenmnannat. ey wernt wvmnnne rine Etat =~ The Martinique has been re 
mpeen an aney | | | : : Ge : oe bavi ‘constructed to meet the 
meee hood : Z|. _NEW ENGLAND pone : : , , 2 WY) pea demands of just such people, 
ton's shopping uae ae , — Rees ES It is new throughout and situ- 


center and ter- | ) : | | ) : ss e's Ne ted Sn the business part of 
IN BOSTON 7 mari | New York. , Everything that 


You have the choice of three e > | ie Tt goes to make up a first. class 


excellently conducted hotels man- 
ag b the J. R 


Whipple | | , | 
cr tao ta tae ad ‘ New York hotel is ore ewe 
of thie” count, but alse imports . The inginia ¢ = Martinique, yet it 18 — e to | 


extensively. This is but one get a pleasant room as low as 


ula of ‘th se hotels famous. re Ohio, North West Corner Ruab 
.] ‘ 

culsine Ch : | , $2. 50 aA day. , Welt pe ay 7. the Ry Am at th gg 
Hotel Touraine aN i cag nO ; é New ‘York offers many things but Only 10 éugrees Ye vu ration In sampen: 
its iusuty, “beauty” and One of Chicago's best located and’ |. EPR —_—snothing better than the Martinique. Calera comolgrswithagt ia 
emene — most comfortable resident and transient | . pg endl ~ “a one A pre 
hotels, Near the Lake Shore Drive th” ! —. 7 LO, OOLE ae and ail 

Parker. House district. Ten minutes’ walk to shops : * Frenk E. Jago of Sports. Write for literature. 
se eee an een and theatres. + : —, Resident Manager, A Carl S, Stanley, Manager : 


and exceptions! comfort. Room and bath bath $3.00 per day, : 3 - | ' DEL MONTE, CAL. 


og kn eo = Aldine Hotel 
Young’s Hotel The Gla lads tone : Hind Wy’4 | “The LODGE at Chestaut sod Nineteenth Streets 


in the Gnancial district. SARATOGA, CALIF. 


World - wide reputation 


_ for New England cooking. 6200 K aa ‘ | , : 
Passaconaway Inn One eof Chicago’ : Fevorite South | sw Offers you. the rest and seclusion to} : or eee 
; be found in the beauty and quiet of | 


AT =e = ' 
| ie cole oe ne : | the Santa Cruz mountains. You are Within easy walk of the 


YORK CLIFFS, MAINE | | : under the same management as THE : ; 
iB 6 . assured every modern comfort at mod- 
VERGINTA. : erate cost. Large swimming tank in ee end all ; 


OFFERS | SBS: . 

oo a . sale R 00 d. } 

Faciliti d Meais t Aes ‘ ates $2. and hep ahe ‘ | . : j 

cgiserimainating’ clientele, Private beaches, || (ani Hare, ie vacation, land for} [{ : Broadway at ee ee 


golf, saddle horses, canoeing and other 19% Me Tennis Bailiue. Boat ' : 
entertainments. 2 : ing, Steamer ‘Trips. aati _ Make Reservations Now. E Plan from $2.58 
| Dancing, Home Table with Folde uropean o 
An unsurpassed view of Maine's <a . Send for Folder. 
mous coastline Hotel Service. Reasonable rates. American Plan from $6.00 
: Get Red Indian Head Booklet Today —— 
CENTRAL —— Spend Your Summer Vacation at the : —— 


| Peter M. Chamberlain, Owner & Manager || LANCASTER & LANE, Props., Weirs, N. X. . 


Intervale House, White Mountains Geren, RET a in DARA =o 
aoe, wae seer = = || Hotel Vendome || (Ocean Hotel 
Motor Out to fe. | . ae $= : | BOWM AN | (The ssaneoe toe famous Santa Cac Mauer) || “Asbury Park’s Newest Leading Hotel” 
fats eae ao Natick! . inement dciic (#1) : Sail HOTELS Al Tahoe Tit) || ecu bo ak scans “Svenen a 
ag ' oo Large, comfortable Convenience , | | Ai Tahoe, California service. Rates $85 up. : 
"MONTVALE FARM rr sh of suites with , N E W Y O R K | |] (Beautiful mountain resort on the south end EWELL & CRAWFORD 


, Lake Taboe) Owners and Managers 


New Hampton, N. pA bath; excellent Excellent , , ! John McE. Bowman, FRED W. TEGELER, PROPRIETOR, 
ae a ai eee soe | ae KINGSTON 
comm Pt oO | hi} ; 
horses way: be a er. ae — aa ye 1ce ‘ The traveler arriving at Hl 
: . Seventeen Miles from Boston : , io ° g i Bu, : ? Atlantic City, N. J. 
: and Kitchen. uil Bachelor Hotel Grane ttt toenpece WH MSE HOTEL _| | Seteatiereeadta, Meta” Fitersoot ete 
The} OLD NATICK INN : : Jonquil Bachelor Hote can go directly to any one ii] - ML Oa rl ‘Biatc tay, ting tr Nota, 
elightfully cool dining room on top 


South Matick, Mass. Under direction of W. J. Strohm of the Bowman Hotels at | RRR om. oe H | leer wits besen ots 
Rates agit wi — weekly. 
= * 


Pershnig Square without i OT MENT 200 Rooms. $1.50 up. 


Sule hone Miss Harris S ) 
Watiok 8610 ' Ma id IT THE Corner N. Ashland Ave. and Jon- taxicab or baggage transfer. My | s4-+- m European. Cafeteria. 


‘ = 68 Samco quil Ter. near lake. Howard L; {) ff . , i} ii “ADI You'll feel at b ° 
A hotel located in the} | sees gente ae : H TLE] YDEN rooms with twin beds, $15 per |): jj i 3s pine on I eee ee ' Cor. 12th & J & Proskiia St. Hotel Knickerbocker 


heart of the Back Bay Dis- week; single, $9 per week up. Geo, W. Sweeney, Vv. P. 
a | ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


tetels otering et ; : = Rogers Park 4872. | THE BELMONT 
nating people. Near places; if ° : : 9 a” . | . _ i 
of special interest. i eee Detroit’s |/|: tae : aa dey the Summer . {| 20™™NG Wares PRIVATE BATES 
, ’ =| ~—< dee ie tee fi . 7 spepieschadliecendndabieaee ’ Capacity 150 
comfort of ladies travelling | If MTT wis eee ' Detroit, IC James Woods, V. P. Eas ange Tel. Asbury Park 1470 ALVAE 
: . | THE ANSONIA PALMER HOUSE, Main Street and Maple 
Avene Shady lawns. Unusually large : | 


alone. | : th Hh Tidhery, th My 
eee MASS. 3 The Distinctive Boston House ia) . pn H wa" ) TULLER i " me 9 m im Hotel ip Oo | Is tn the ven Residential | roor ms. Tennis courte, billiard room and 
| . , c golf privileges 


OVERLQOKING OCEAN 


|] A most homelike attractive hotel — “yy 1 emeginmnm| HARRY T. KEENAN. Mgr. [ite a Ae y} 
il fc ’ 7) Meas og hs 670 RCOMS 4. pe vi 200 Rootns—150 Baths  # Edw. M, Tierney mn AN IDEAL HOME ONE-HALF 


r those who demand the best at a. WITH BATH te ob Se | N 
: | Rates $2.00 and up— WN HOUR FROM NEW YORK 


odest rates. E Ra PD =a 
clk tes t 2.50 uw Sin le S Kurvepean Cafetgria | j ' ep) ) rapt \\ Gans yey 
$ + “ : eatihaleen cit Sate. Ane Kesesne Sp 4 , H. H. WOOD, Owner and Manager. 
Tel. Orange 8622. 


)| fo 
Vee oo ) H gone to serve you in omy wey $4.50 Gp, Double block above Grand Circus Park | ' 
|| sland of Martha’s Vineyard [| | ff - 8, COSTELLO, Manager —| DIGNIFIED SERVICE H. | / Li / 
4. VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS, [| | gpe=sstiamnmnomamemcmemmmammmemmmmmneorremins HOME COMFORT ole iIncoin 
‘ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Open All Year @ Established 1870 | - eee | 
NEW MANAGEMENT 3] 2 _ Cale Se Fireproof—Modern-—-European—400 Rooms and | 
every room with a bath and circulating ice- | 


- Green vegetables and dairy 4. t Showers—$2.50 dn d tub , 
products from our own farm. [| | } The Topo New England | bathe—$8.00 De ay, ‘moet wonder sample 1000 Rooms, each with Bath 
Tashmoo Spring Water. Com- § by Motor The BUENA FERRACE and Dining Rooms in the City. deeds ae Bath 


fortable. Homelike. Refined £ ‘WM. KR. SECKER, General Manager. _ 
clientele. Delightful surround- (§ | | | Residential Hotel An old Southern Mammy presides in = on © 
|: kitcben of Rooms with two single 


b mmit Road € , n 
og Ps mony Pe “ ‘txinods 8 | L. DARNELL, Mer. Beds and Bath, $6 an 


ormin ——" 

that the. atte ate tea 4246 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO Dixieland Inn se 

greatly improved this year and is Phone Buckingham 0900 and turns out with -unsurpassed 
Ye Dorset iia open, ff al kimee fo, thoge meter. ‘The = skill the dishes Detroiters enjoy. ' 3 Be 

Glen House is run on both Buropean 6 ai: 
A fae lh ich shee and American plans. First class auto- — NEW ENG LA ND JOHN R. Detroit FARMER | \f HOTEL RUBENS HOTEL VANDYER HOTEL REMBRANDT 
Dorset, Vermont Booklet on request, 3 ~ H ot el near 5th Ave. &}" . facing Buckiny poms Pataeo. , W.. facing toe G ° Gar. facing ne the, Victoria” 
‘ 0 e Natu ne u 


Country Club adjoins? Golf and Tennis. | | Gien House Garian - Hi, | ‘ AC A N A D A 8 St.NewYork 3 ¢ King ot , Buglapd. Pouslowtsn coun Kensington 4300 


AMY ANN LAPHAM; Mer.’ Fs. FEED TRS Es Sa Ae 
New Haglan Alate In 3 Riverbank Court ||. | Ja the very geater of New York's 


ome, | SERB? pees ropolita 
HOTEL aad operation, yet known best o 


The P rospect ‘House v4 Centraily located at Cambridie end V er agar’. Pt all for its homelike quiet and for 
| a ridge—opp. Massachu- ancouver ana the unfailing comfort that its 
tts Institut f Technol - 
LAKE _BOMOSEEN fam Ings--20 min. to Boston busiiess and ' Baepetn Plc | guests expect of it, . 
CAS VERMO eatro centers, trolley or subway | 
Ay fine vacation resort on “New England's ; Mumia CoC , Cafe in Connection George H. Newton, ‘ 
Preeeiest Lake." Select clientele. Very mod- New England the Vacation Land ad Rates: h0 per D HOTEL CURZON 
Sitotes 'cotinges. ‘Now apen. 200. Non-bouse> oy flagnificent Scenery. Delightful ‘ Unfurnished nulten of two and ile nites: $1. per Day and Up Manager N _WESTERN 
R, JOHNSTON, 0 Mare oy oy t ~ yee the onlae go Mave afew furnished Ba Vi WwW H yt ] | | ‘ am 
= era ©! nis, ee eee eee Teena ac- y le O e a : wo eT “ NDON | aI 
HO AY Sen . road wean ol, University 2000. H, 8, TRACY, Prop, | SS : ~~ ot est urt 
at : spe tel A tion, WILLIAM W. DAVIS, Manager. | MINERS BAY, ONTARIO P i | Fines Moderate. Priced Hotels 
WHITE MOUNTAINS «ns Sri tanarasa cs BEAUTIFUL GREEN WOODS, PRETTY ark Avenue Hotel alt | | uA er : ia 
A Great Motoring Contre tor “ Messalonskee Lodge — | 8h tislfithW MAING, Mae SENS mt) DENVER ~ . 
fe ti Petorvea And Cotta ING DISTANCH OF TORONT ; Park Avenue (4th) 32d and 33d Sts, lhe | yates Y Conventent to Business Center and , 
nite | Mountains, — all se Good Substantial Meals—Rates, w "Ent to $16 Bubway Station at the Door aren. we. | Take No. 9 Street car at 
Belgrade, Maine pos... week, Qmorices, WY NEW YORK Pe | he. | Gapot "to Glenaras ‘Burest 
Tel. Champa 1415 1415 GLENARM STREET 


3 cn These three hotels, under the same management, offer the 
3 Vp maximum of Juaurious refinement combined with the 


latest hotel ismprovements at very reagori- 
able rates. Tariff on Application 


®. 


: ou sine ~ vr 
Music, . ncing, , Sports, An ideal vacation “spot, located on "Meseaton- » N EW YO R K Single Rooms $2.25 Per Day Dywarés 


weno were, : a "*1) Lake Dhisuente Hotel ofering ojportuattes for Goth count Sata rats | nan x 3 
Fome |_ Management —— aptable for families, "Wa tes — Shae. mend pF: f l a Me hdr letter } 2 i | W H | 
Elmwood i by ‘the Merrimac|| Lake Dunmore, Vt fer_folger: Olei Le arquis Close to amusement and shopping center. |] ele Tome & if\| . WASHINGTON MOTEL 
See w ee, ¥. X. ie EAGLESTON 12 East 3ist St —o mea. ae : | |] ‘Weshington at Twelfth - Ported, Gre, 

INN napa eran Orchestra music of Bighest order. “ 


strictly modern. Third successful season under | of 
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Younger Artists Carry Off Prizes — 
in Los Angeles Season of 1921-22 


Los Angeles, Cal., June 1 
Special Correspondence 

N AN editorial recently published 
| by a magazine devoted to art, the 

writer deplored the tendency of 
the public and the press to feature 
pictures and artists who have won 
unusual, often doubtful, distinction; 
and complained that a picture to 
a.tract notice must, if old, have been 
sold for a high price, or if new, “it 
must have reeeived a prize, or been 
pointed with a palette knife or thumb, 
or be equally effective seen upside 
down.” AH this, continued the writer, 
was not only bad for art but worse 
for the people. 

Granting that this is true, one can 
still hope, knowing that there is in 
the great American public an inherent 
good taste and a yast amount of good 
common sense. One has only to 
“listen in” on the delightfully frank 
comments uttered in a gallery where 
are hung the “freak” pictures to 
know that they cannot seriously affect 
the taste of the public, and a jury of 
awards in the more conservative 
shows usually has a just appreciation 
of its responsibility, so that a prize 
picture may be safely used as a gen- 
eral standard of measurement by 
those who are just awakening to an 
art appreciation. 

Reward for Younger Group 

Glancing back over the prize 
winners of the art season just draw- 
ing to a close in Los Angeles, one 
notes that the awards have gone to 
members of a very earnest and hard- 
working group who, through years of 
discouragement, by their persistent 
courage and faith, have made of Los 
Angeles an art center of recognized 
importance. It is to be remarked 
also, that these artists are members 
of what is known as the younger 
(comparatively speaking) workers 
who, after some years of effort, are 
just entering into the fulfillment of an 
earlier promise. 

To Edgar A. Payne was awarded 
the prize for landscape at the first 
annual competitive exhibition of the 
southern California artists, held at the 
Southwest Museum last fall. Mr. 
Payne is a persistent and tireless 
worker who has honestly earned all 
the honors that haye come to him in 
the past and all that will come to him 
in the future. 

Born at Washburn, Mis., in 1882, 
anad a member of an old southern 
family whose fortunes were ruined 
by the Civil War, it fell to him as the 
“oldest of a large family to help in its 
support. What actual instruction 
either in art or other subjects he re- 
ceived tovered the span of a very few 
months. Beginning as a house painter 
and working up as a paper hanger, 
sign painter, mural decorator and 
finally a landscape artist whose pic- 
{urea are being added to our best mu- 
seums and where he és ranked among 
' the foremost’ American artists, he 
may be said, to quote a member of 
his family, to have learned his art 
“from the ground up” 

Rest Known for Pictures of Sierras 


Mr. Payne, though he seems equally 
at home painting marines, landscapes 
or figures, is best known for his pic- 
tures of the high Sierras painted up 
Big Pine Creek, where he packed in 
with horse and mules and worked 
12,000 feet above sea level. One of his 
best has just been presented to the 
Southwest Museum by Homer Laugh- 
lin, Jr., to be added to its permanent 
gallery. He has just left for Europe 
where he hopes to realize a: dream 
that has been his. through all the years 
—to become a painter of portraits and 
powerful figure compositions. 

The second prize in the same exhi- 
bition went to Hanson. Puthuff for 
his landscape of the hill country near 
Los Angeles. He is another strong 
painter who has made Los Angeles 
his home for many years and helped 
materially in advancing art and its 
appreciation. His studio is in the 
hilly country at Eagle Rock, where 
he must surely spend all his time, 
not actuaily taken up with the mak- 
ing of a living, in studying and por- 
traying the changing moods and col- 
ors of the year. A full exhibition such 
as he had this year gives a very faith- 
ful all-year record of the seasons and 
weather, so well has he interpreted 
the morning and evening, the sun- 
shine and storm, the hot dry colors 
of summer and fall, and the sudden 
greens of the country after the win- 
ter rains. 


Figure Painting Prize 


In figure painting the first prize 
was given to Maynard Dixon of San 
Francisco for his picture entitled “The 
Navajos.” Mr. Dixon, besides being a, 
painter of pictures is an‘ illustrator 
and writer of, stories and poems on 
western subjects, and a mural deco- 
rator of note. His canvases, all of 
frontier life, are done in a strong, 
broad way with his sure grasp of 
values and essentials, and he bas suc- 
cessfully caught the spirit of each 
subject he has attempted—the deso- 
lation of old mining camps, the mys- 
tery of the desert, the heave and pul! 
of his animals in action or their plod- 
ding and relaxation, making a record 
of a romantic life that has almost 
passed away. 

To Orrin White, a Pasadena artist, 
was given the prize at the California 
Art Club exhibition held in November 
at the Los Angeles Museum. His 
painting, Eucalypti, was one of the 
best ever done by this artist, who 
each year sends to exhibitions pictures 


“Pops Program for Tonight 


Entrance of the Gladiators....Fucik 

Overture to “Oberon” 

Waltz, “Girls of Baden”.... 

Fantasia, “L/Oracolo”’ 

Second Hungarian Rhapsody...Liszt 

“Love Death” from “Tristan and 
Isolde” Wagner 

Slavonic Dance, op. 46, No. 3. NDvorak 

Finale, Fourth Symphony 

Tschaikowsky 
Carnival Overture, “Schiaraffiada”’ 


Waltz, “1001 Nights’’ 


French Military March. .Saint-Saéns 


a little better than the year before, 
In fact, it is not possible to overlook 
the fact that a sudden impulse ig im- 
pelling the artists of the southwest to 
unprecedented efforts. This is due in 
part to the influx of eastern. pictures 
and artists, and to the fact that the 
people are beginning to appreciate, to 
admire and, what is more encourag- 
ing, to buy their pictures. 

At the same exhibit Donna Schus- 
ter won the prize for figure painting. 
She is particularly happy in depicting 
the dappled sunlight of gardens and 
arbors such as is shown in her picture 
of “The Little Mother,” a child rock- 


ing an armful of dolls under the roses, 
— is full of brilliancy and sympa- 
thy. 


| The Harrison Prize 


loffered for the best 


a 


The William Preston Harrison prize 
work in any 
medium and awarded to John Rich for 
his portrait, “Augustina,” received at- 


Christian Science Monitor a few weeks 
azo. 
While on the subject of awards, it 


is interesting to note the choice by 
popular vote. The two pictures chosen 
during the year in this way were a 
marine by Frank Cuprien, exhibited 
at the Laguna Beach Gallery during 
the summer apd a landscape by 
William Lees Jidson shown at the 
Southwest Museum in the fall. 

Mr. Cuprien paints marines exclu- 
sively and seldom leaves his studio 


Lag'iia, where he has evety oppor- 
tunity to study the model he has 
chosen to paint. The seemingly sim- 
ple subject in the picture selected by 
the people was of the evening glow 
on the iine of breakers just outside 
his window and was the result of 
long-continued observation. 

The picture by Mr. Judson, who du?- 
ing the Jast few years has given up 
teaching and gone out into the open 
to paint nature as it appears to him, 
was also a credit to the picture-loving 
public. 

On the whole, considering that the 
number of pictures in competition was 


greater than.ever before, the: selec- 
tion {gr awards speaks well for the 
artists, for the future of art and for 
the taste of the public. « J. A.B. 


Two New York Theater 
Managers Announce Plans 


NEW YORK, July 7—J. J. Shubert, 
who arrived in New York from Eu- 
rope earlier in the week, announces 
that he brought contracts for the 
American appearance of several new 
artists, including Hilda Woerner, a 
German singer and picture actress, 
who will be heard in “Madame Flirt,” 
by Steinberg and others, from the 
Berliner Theater. For Eleanor Painter 
in September the Shuberts have Jean 
Gilbert’s “The Lady of the Rose.” a 


George Edwardes production from 


Daly's in London. For Tessa Kosta 
there is Kalman's “The Little Dutch 
Wife.” Another importation wil) be 
“The Life of Offenbach,” which ran 
for a season in Budapest and is fig- 
ured musically as a successor to 
“Blossom Time.” 

While in London Mr. Shubert ob- 
tained from Sir Arthur Wing Pinero 
the rights to his play, “The Enchanted 
Cottage,” to be produced jointly with 
W. A. Brady. In Berlin he secured 
“The Street Singer,” by Leo Fall. 

Brock Pemberton’s production plans 
for the season include two “first plays” 
by American authors, “In Freedom’s 
Name,” by Thomas Beer and John 
Peter Toohey, and “Julia Counts 
Three,” by Knowles Entrikin. Lord 
Dunsany ‘will come. to New York for 
the production by Mr. Pemberton of 
his first long play, “If.” From Italy 
Mr. Pemberton has Luigi Pirandello’s 
“Six Characters in earch of an 
Author.” Herman Rosse, who designed 
“Madame Chrysantheme” for the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, will furnish 
settings for some of the Pemberton 
productions. 
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T he MacGregor Egyptian Antiquities 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, June 20—The famous 
MacGregor collection is shortly to 
be sold at Sotheby’s, Bond Street, 
London. The dispersal of this. col- 
lection, tnrivaled by any other private 
collection of Egyptian antiquities in 
Europe or America, is of first rate in- 
ternational importance and the sale is 
attracting collectors and Egyptolo- 
gists from all over the:world. Its 
high reputation is due to “its general 
excellence and for including among 
its treasures certain well-known ob- 
jects of exceptional importance.” Mr. 
MacGregor was for many years a 8Up- 
porter of the Egyptian excavations 
carried out under Professor Garstang. 
Many of the most important objects 
were exhibited to the public at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club in June 


1921. 
> > ? 

The collection as a whole gives an 
almost complete historical survey of 
Egyptian art. It is comparatively re- 
cently that the. world: has acquired 
knowledge of Egyptian art prior to 
the Pyramid Age. 
research have brought to light many 
works of art which take us back to the 
early dynastic period, the secret of the 
origins of Egyptian art still evades us, 
and probably lies under the ground of 
the Delta region as yet untouched by 
the archmologist’s spade. The long 
lineage of Egyptian art taking us back 
some four or five thousand years be- 
fore the Christian era, and fyrther 
than that of any other race, naturally 
leads to the inference that all art 


‘forms as we know them today spring 


somehow, somewhere and somewhen 
from this parent stock of Egypt. 
> > > 

Dynastic art suddenly made its 
appearance in upper Egypt ‘thor- 
oughly formed and strong in: the 
effulgence of its power. The out- 
standing gem of the MacGregor eol- 
lection is the sculptured head of a 
twelfth dynasty king. This is not 


only recognized as the finest known 


example of ancient Egyptian sculp- 
ture, but it is a masterpiece that has 
not been surpassed by any portrait 
head of any other country or. age, 
Less than 5 inches high this superb 


nn en ee one oe wwe nae me a 


Head of i saenpaienies Ill, Twelfth Denasiy 


One 6f the Items of the MacGregor Collection of Egyptian Antiquities 
Recently Put on View at Sotheby’s,' London 


Although study and 


in ancient Egypt, an example of which 


tremely skillful, stained here and there 


| 


| In many ways the MacGregor collec- 


piece of modeling conveys a striking 
impression of sedate and noble calm 
and the greatness of the work makes 
itself felt more and more as, one 
studies it. “iat 

Next in interest to this head is a 
wonderful blue glaze falence’ chalice 
six inches high “with ornamentation 
in low relief of superbly modeled 
water fowl with a nest of eggs, while, 
below is a broad band ‘showing an 
elaborate marsh @cene with men in 
canoes, fowling and fishing, and in 
the water underneath cattle and 
horses are being driven through the 
stream, and a crocodile attacks a 
horse.” 

The archaic and - pre-dynastic 
periods are represented by some espe- 
cially important.ivory figurines, many 
mace heads of curious forms and num- 
bers of stone’vases. Belonging to the 
first dynasty is an ivory tablet en- 
graved in line with the. scene of an 
Egyptian monarch smiting with his 
mace a conquered chieftan. This is 
the earliest example of what after- 
wards became the, regular conven- 
tional way ‘of representing the con- 
quest of a foreign people by the 


Egyptians. 
> > 


There are several painted portraits 
on wood, circa 100-200 A.D., simitar 
to those discovered at Hawara in the 
FayOm, Egypt, by Prof! Fiinders 
Petrie in 1888, now in the National 
Gallery, London. One of the examples 


in’ the MacGregor sale bears appar- 
ently the Greek signature of the artist. 
The extraordinary. brillflance of these 
paintings after all the years of’ their 
existence mitikes one wonder why the 
modern painter does not pay more’ at- 
tention to the art of painting with a 
wax medium’ such as ‘these were done 
with. . 

But it is impossible .to- survey the 
wonders of, this collection without 
constant comparison between the 
ancient Egyptian and ourselves. Here 
are dolls. once caressed by little 
Egyptian arms, similar to. those of 
today. Here is a cosmetic box, and 
there a toilet case and mirror, which 
once ministered to the needs of a lady 
on the banks of the Nile just as well 
thought out for their purposes as 
those used today.. And the jewelry, 
too. It includes many fine examples 
from the Dahshur “find” of M. J. de’ 
Morgan. The place of origin of the 
jewelry of this pyramid is unknown. 
Characteristic pleces are made of thin 
gold plate beaten over finely carved 
wood. The soldering is so fine and 
delicate as - ayy, Whey? “ys 


That dovetailing and mitering, two 
essential joints to the modern Gabinet- 
maker, were known to ancient Egypt 
is proved by the toilet boxes which 
are also embellished with inlay and 


veneer, bringing to mind Chippen- 
dale and Sheraton, the eighteenth cen- 
tury masters of veneer, and the long 
stretch of centuries in Burope when 
the art of veneer was unknown. The 
prevalence of veneer today, the use of 
base metals in jewelry, the imitations 
of precious stones in materials of a 
baser sort, the imitation of the grain- 
ing of marble and ‘wood, all these 
things and many others were common 
in Egypt 3000 years ago. 
Even the archaism of the Gothic-re-, 
vival in the forties of last ‘century and 
the intentional harking back to the 
primitive by some of the extreme 
moderns of today have their parallel 


is in the very finely carved top piece 
and side panels of an ivory chest in 
the MacGregor collection. The relief 
of the figures, lotus, animale and: 
hieroglyphs is very low and ex- 


with a green pigment. The treatment 
points undoubtedly to the fourth or 
fifth dynasties (3998-3503 B. C.) but 
Dr. A. H, Gardiner points out that on 
philological grounds the casket must 
be assigned to the twenty-sixth dynasty 
(663 B. C.) and is therefore an extra- 
ordinary example of faithful archaism. 
It is rare, however, that the lotus de- 
picted is seen in this form on fourth 
or fifth dynastic work, whereas on 
the twenty-sixth dynasty it is quite 
common, 


tion reconstructs for us the everyday 
life’ of the ancient Egyptian which in 
many of its essentials: seems to have 
been very little different from our 
own. , §. K..N. 


New Cello Sonata 
PresentedinEngland 


Hans Kindler Performs Work by 
Ornstein in AZolian Hall 


London, June: 23 

Special Correspondence 
ANS KINDLER presented the 
"| first performance in England 
of Ornstein’s Sonata for Violon- 
cello and Pianoforte as the main at- 
traction of his recital at AZolian Hall 
on June 12, but really it proved less 
exciting than might have been antici- 


pated. The honors of the afternoon 
remained with the executant, no} the 
composer. A‘ few years ago Ornetein 
was regarded as‘ the last. word in 
musical modernism, or: (to vary the 
metaphor), as a species of brilliant 
parrakeet that with discorddnt .crics 
had burst into the precincts of Par- 
nassus. Now that.phase seen over, 
for Ornstein and his’ public, and he 
may be on the way to something dif- 
ferent and durable, But if so,.it is 
nearer to the old classical methods 
than .to an expansion of his -earli 
atyle. Perhaps because paradox an 
perversity: are plumage and not.a part 
of song, he is becoming less interested 
in them. . a 

The Sonata for Cello and Piano- 
forte is in four movements, The first 
pages of the opening “Allegro: appas- 
sionato” sounded so intently and 
strongly perverse that one imagined 
one was in for all sorts of musical 
eseapades. Instead of the instruments 
walking, as it were, hand in hand 
after the Beethoven and Brahms man- 
ner, instead of revolving in two sep- 
arate but ‘slightly overlapping orbits 
after the manher of Pizzetti’s Violin 
and Piano Sonata, Ornstein set h 
cello and piano upon different har- 
monic paths in which it -appeared 
they were: going to take the ‘utmost 
trouble not even to look at each other. 
However, this promise was. not. ful- 
filled. The pranks grew less and less 
as the Sonata proceeded; and the effect 
by the end was one of slight boredom, 
though one realized there was some 
praiseworthy stuff in the work. Prob- 
ably it would gain by revision. As it 
stands, the pianoforte often seems to 
enwind the cello in its sound till the 
latter loses its characteristic beauty, 
and this defect was increased. by oyer- 
assertive playing of Charlton Keith, 
who joined Kindler in the perform- 
ance, Takaka . 

A Concerto, in one Movement, by 
Boyle, also given for the first time in 
England, was slighter in idea, but 
more grateful to play and listen to, 
since the cello was. better treated, 
and there was one passage at least 
which was quite beautiful. 

A spy of shorter solos ended the 
program. 


‘ 


Pola Negri, the Polish motion pic- 
ture star who has appeared in “Gypsy 
Blood” and ether German-made photo- 
plays shown in America, is coming to 
the United States next month to work 
in a series of Paramount pictures, it is 
announced. by Jesse L. Lasky, first 
vice-president of the Famous Players- 


Lasky Corporation, wha returned frem | i 


Europe Tuesday. Among the Buro- 
pean authors with whom Mr. Lasky 
talked was Franz Molnar, author of 
“Liliom,” who, he said, was now writ- 
ing a new play which he would also 
cast in scenario form for picturiza- 
tion in America within the next: few 


VINCETOWN| 


100-mile round trip te CAPE OOD ‘oa 
DOROTHY BRADFORD 
—‘Fare—Rownd Trip $2.00; One Way $1.78 


Leaves Wharf, 40@ Atlantic Ave. 
9:30 A. M., Sundays and 
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satire is entirely missing. 


taken from the play, and the others 
are dull. and cumbersdme.. Although. 
the picture was made in Pngland, with 
a background of spacious green lawns, 
clipped yew hedges and tennis courts, 
there is little: to suggest a typically 
English atmopshere, and the scenes, 
it seemed to us, could have been 
taken in. Hollywood with almost the 
same result. 

Fay Compton plays the part of 
Rachael, and although as the girl she 
seemed unattractive; as the mother 
she plays her part with’ no small 
amougt of skill. Like Lady Diana Man- 
ners, séhe is almost too stately and re- 
served for the quick éxpression of 
emotion necessary 
but this will He held to be no fault 
by those who have wearied of the 
over-exuberance of some. American 
actresses. Intelligent direction will 
correct this where.correction is nec- 
éssary, and -turn it into a valuable 
asset. The rest of the English cast 
is acceptable. : 

“> > > 


Rupert Hughes has used another 
adaptation of the Cinderella theme 
in his new photoplay, “The Wall 
Flower,” produced by Goldwyn, and 
directed by Mr. Hughes himself. 

If we thought Mr.. Hughes /wrote 
and directed the story in all serious- 
ness, we would be disappointed, But 
it is nevér well to be sure that he ls 
serious. Nine times out of ten-he is 
laughing at us. It may be that in 
this play he. Has. skillfully made fun 
of the sentimentality and insincerity 
of many of the Cinderella themes, and 
has, for the purposes Of . burlesque, 
painted in his charactera with a 
heavy brush. heh 

It is impossible, for instance, that 
he should have named his heroine 
“Idalene,” and expected us to take her 
seriously. | 

‘However that may be, Idalene M 
who is exploited by a shrewish mother. 


“put upon” by everyote that the firat 
part of the pieture is entirely taken 
up with close-ups of her. being, patient 
and spfritiess. An invitation to a 
dance which ‘she receives by 


woman, the ugly duckling turns into 


& swan, te 
’ The picture is only mildly interest 


lesque on the movies. themesives. . 
- e.2.° O25 @ : 

A great many motion. picture pro- 
ducers have. wished to make “Ben 
Hur.” It has been announced finally 
that Goldwyn Pictures Corporation 
has bought the picture rights from 


ri 
Only a few of the captions have been 


before the camera,) 


No one dances with her, and she fs so} 


mistake 
‘proves the crisis, and after that, with | 
the help of a kindly disposed older)’ 


ing and even then, only because we} & 
‘suspect it to be as we said, a sly bur-|. 


stuff.” 
King 


longs. 
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value, 


would make 


Conscientious 

nie, \Helene Chadwick, an 
Gillingwater does not r 5 
picture. 7 hy oe Mn 
“The Dictator,” s WwW 
Reid, takes that llent young, acta 
back to comedy parts, where Bs 
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A, L. Erlanger, who has owned the/ § 


play since 1899. ee. 
Under the terms of the agreement, 


the cast,. the scenario, and all the 


various details of the production will 
be subject to. the approval of Mr. 


Erlanger on account of his intimate| | 


knowledge of the play. The princi- 
pals of the cast will be selected in this 


ver City, Cal.. Edgar Stillman Kelly, 
who wrote, the music for the ori 


musical setting for the picture. 
The play has had a remarkable his- 


stage production; .will provide the; 


country, but the picture will be made. : | 
partly in’ Italy and Palestine, and} 
partly at the Goldwyn studios in Cul-}. 


. 


tory as a stage success. Mr. Erlanger 
himself directed the first presentation 
in Drury Lane Theater in 1902, and it 
has been estimated that fully 20,000,- 


000 persons have seen the play. The 


published by Harper 


novel was | 
read all 


Brothers, and was widely 
over the iene ‘ 


Just when we were deciding that 
titles of motion pictures were becom- 
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Ferguson in “Forever,” as | ie 
screen version of “Pet ade “Pade 
has shown. a. tend e 
romantic parts. i 


In his new picture play, howev 
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Yellowstone Park After 


ELLOWSTONE PARK 


} the scene this summer of a con- 
tinuous celebration in honor of 


the fiftieth anniversary of the national 
park system, The history of the park 
since 1872, when it was taken over by 
the Government, will be shown in 
pageants and outlined in special lec- 
tures and informal talks arranged for 
the crowds of visitors. It is possible 
that President Harding will make the 
trip, and special ceremonies will be 
arranged in his honor. 

No time is set for the various fea- 
tures of the celebration. They would, 
if advertised, attract such crowds, it 
is pointed out by officials of the Na- 
tional Park Service, that “the park 
couldn’t hold them all.” They will be 
put on in more or less impromptu 
fashion and at intervals during the 
season, which lasts from June 20 to 
Sept. 15. Many of the old pioneers 
who were among the first to penetrate 
into the region and who have settled 
in other sections of the country are 
planning to return and “swap yarns 
together of their exploits in the days 
when the Yellowstone was a primeval 
wilderness and traversing it was a 
feat of daring. They will also tell 


over their early experiences as pio- | 
neers at the camp fire talks which are | 
arranged for the tourists at the vari- | 


ous camps throughout the park. 
The Pageant of Transportation 


One of the most elaborate features | 
planned is a pageant of transporte- | 


tion at which will be shown the de- 
velopment of travel through the west- 
esn region from the days of the Indian 
trail to the present motor-cycle patrol 
system. The visitor will be shown 
each successive stage in the work of 
bringing the Yellowstone region into 
close connection with the other parts 
of the country through the prairie 
schoorier, the stage coach, and the 
automobile. — 

The history of the Yellowstone, from 
the time of early Indian traditions, 
when it was an enchanted land among 
the mountains where rivers boiled and 
hidden lakes shot pillars of steam into 
the air, down to the present-day resort 
of thousands of tourists, is one of dar- 
ing exploits and continuous explora- 
tion and development. It has been 
called by American historians a “se- 
quential link” in the chain of events 

“which commenced with the purchase 
by the United States of the then un- 
charted wilderness called the “Louist- 
ana Territory, *the subsaguent expedi- 

. tion of Lewis and Clark, the gold rush 
of °49,. the conquest of the Indians, and 
all the epic deeds that achieved at last 
the winning of the west, 

Early Explorers 


The nomad Indians of the northwest 
shunned the region. The first white 


discoverer of the region was John’ 


Colter, a trapper and a member of the 
Lewis & Clark Expedition, who, re- 
turning from the expedition in 1807. 
suddenly struck off for himself into the 
Yellowstone region. The records have 
it that he skirted the Yellowstone River 
from its source past the upper and 


lower falls-to the ford above ing 


Falls, viewing for the first time the 
boiling springs about the lake and the 


Tar Springs “at the forkeof the Sho-| 


shone.. He later joined ‘with Manuel 


Lisa, the fur trader, and engaged in a/ 


battle between the Crows and the 
Blackfeet in which he was severely 
wounded, fighting on the side of the 
Crows. Shortly afterward, he was 
sent back into this same region~ by 
‘Lisa to open trading negotiations with 
the Blackfeet. : 
His adventures among the. Black- 
feet read in the sober annaip of the 
historian like a chapter froma boy’s 
Wild West thriller. Surgounded by 
500 Blackfeet’ warriors, his comrade 
killed by their arrows, he was given 
g fighting chance by his captors—to 
outrun them, they being ignorant of 
his skill as a runner. They led him 
out on the prairie and bade him run 
for his life. For more than six miles 
he: kept up the pa¢e, and succeeded in 
eluding his pusurers at last by diving 
into the Jefferson fork of the Missouri 
River and swimming under water. 
_ After a ‘week of Wandering in the 
wilderness he. reached. Lisa’s camp, 
and in 1810 he returned to St. Louis 
and civilization, fited with enthusi- 
asm for the wonder country which 
beggared description. Such wonders 
as he described were beyond imagina- 
tion of most of his hearers and there 
were few who believed him. — 
‘The next white man to explore the 
region is known only by the initicls 
of “J. O. R.,” who in 1819 inscribed his 
mame and date on the bark of a tree; 
‘where it was discovered still deciph- 
‘erable by Col. P. W. Norris, a park 
‘ superintendent, in 1880. The next 
explorer was a pioneer trapper: 
named Joseph Meek, who in. 1829 was 
lost from his comrades of the Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company and wah- 
dered: for days through the territory. 
He givés a graphic description of 
what he saw in his diary, telling -of 
“a whole country smoking with vapor 
from boiling springs and burning with 
es issuing from small craters each 
‘Ot which was emitting a sharp 
whistling sound”. 
Firehole Geyser 
. The first actual description of. the’ 
Firehole Geyser Basin is credited to 
Warren A. #ergus, a clerk for the 


American Fur Company, who in 1834 
set out with two dndians to see for 
himself the basis for the marvelous 
tales which had emanated from the 
| Yellowstone region. His journal of 
the expedition, in which he gives. 
much space to description. of the gey-" 
sers.in the. Firehole region, was: pub- 
lished in 1842. : . 
Another of the earliest explorers 
was Capt. James Bridger, who in 
about 1850 traveled through the park 
region and wroté his experiences in 
a series of marvelous “yarns” which 


will be 


random expeditions of prospectors 
and adventurers. 7 


The Washburn-Langford Expedition 

The Washburn-Langford expedi- 
tion, whose thoroughgoing explora- 
tion and reports resulted in the Act 
of 1872 by which the Yellowstone was 
made a governmental park, was or- 
ganized in 1870, and made the. first 
comprehensive survey and report 
which had been rendered. This un- 
dertaking was due largely to. the 
efforts of David Folsom, a Montana 


one other man set forth on a six 
weeks trip through the park, saw 
Yellowstone Falls. -Sulphur’ Moun- 
tain and the adjacent hot .springs, 
| Shoshone Lake and a number ‘of -the 
i largest geysers, and on their return 
rendered such vivid accounts of what 
they had seen that. they stimulated 
' the interest of Geo. Henry D. Wash- 
'burn, surveyor-general ‘of Montana: 
and Nathaniel P. Langford, later first 
superintendent of the park, to under- 
take another and more extensive ex- 
pedition. General Sheridan who 
' was visiting in Montana at that time 
| also became so interested in .the re- 
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sg )’ naa mol 
Fifty Years 
| Through a wide region infested with} [| | 
hostile Indians rode the little band, } 


surveyor and C. W.-Cook, who with’ 


ae 


bent upon finding put the truth of all 
the rumors they Had heard. They en- 
tered the park through the northern, 
gateway, followed along the Yellow-: 


later named Mt. Washington. 


of the river for almost 80. miles, until 
they came to the Grand Cafion itself. 


boiling pools and springs they pushed, 
of Yellowstone Lake. In Upper Géy- 


‘When the party turned toward home 
it was with the determined idea that 


aside as’a-nationa) park. This recom-_ 
mendation was included in the report 
drawn up by Lieutenant Doane and 
submitted to Congress: i. : | 

In 1871 an expedition into the park 


stone, and came soon to the — 23 
ere the party had its first glimpse of ‘e 
the Grand Cafion. Following the river, { 
they came to the grand falls of the}: « 
Yellowstone. They followed the cafion | . 


On. past Sulphur Mountain with {te} 
and on Sept. 3 camped on the shores |’ 
ser Basin they came to what is known |. 
as’‘Old Faithful Geyser,” surrounded }*: 


by’ @ region of hot ‘springs, ‘craters | - 
and’ fountains of volcanic formation: -} 


this region of -wonder should be ‘set | 
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ports of Folsom and Cook that he 
promised military aid. The first con- 
cise, logical and sequential account 
of the wonders of thé Yellowstoye 
was that writtengby Mr. Folsom upon 
his ‘return. . 

_ The Washburn-Largford party, com- 
manded by General~ Washburn, con- 
sisting of 14 civilians and a small 
military’ escort set out from Bozeman, 
-Mont., on Aug. 17,.1870. Returning in 
September, after four weeks of jour- 
neying through the park, they drew 
up an official report, the first to be 
made, which was submitted to the 
Government in December, 1870. 
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Fall of the Yellowstone, Showing Observation Platforms 
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Photographs by George R. King, Aliston, Mass. 


Looking Down Upon the Crest of the Great Falls of the Yellowstone 


comes they go down into the ground, 
whence they emerge when warm 
weather is surely here. 

Someone has written of a meadow 
so full of fireflies that it seemed as, 
if the sky had fallen and spilled all 
its stars. The fireflies of the north 
temperate zone are small, just as the 
northerh stars seem, pin-points of 
light that gleam frostily millions of | 
miles away. Southern stars seem | 
larger always, often great balls of | 
luminosity that look to be hung in| 
the sky just out of reach. So the) 
southern fireflies are far-larger and 
more luminous than those of the | 
north. Often fashionable , ladies of 
tropic climes tangle these, great 
gleams of cool splendor in tiny nets, 
wearing them for hair ornaments, liv- 
ing géms of peculiar and romantic 
beauty. 


J | 


iit. 


Geological Survey for the purpose of f~ 


securing, additional data upon which [ 


to draw up legislation. In the autumn 
of that year William H. Clagett, rep-'| 
resentative from Montana, with the 
aid of Mr. Langford and Dr. Hayden, 
drew up a bill creating a national 
public park in the area whose boun- 
daries had been determined by Dr. 
Hayden. This bill was introduced in 
the. Senate by Senator Pomeroy of 
Kansas, It passed both houses early 
in .1872, and Yellowstone Park was 
saved from private ownership and ex- 
ploitation, preserved as a heritage for 
the American people. 2 
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Firefly Friends 


S THE light of. the longest days 
Ae the year fades, the little 
people of the wood seek one 
another by. lantern. light... These are 
the lampyrid beetles. which we com- 


monly call fireflies. In July their falfy 
illuminati6éfis give mystery of beauty 
to’ all northern, woodlands; making 
the shadows phosphorescent with.their 
flashes. Thes€ flare and fai}’and flare 
again till.all dark: places. are starred 
with them.~ To wajk.in, the - velvety 
‘blackness undér the trees of a ‘moon- 
less night when a myriad of these tiny 
creatures aré abroad .is a - veritable 


trip:into fairyland. 

. F * e ma > ; 5 
) The moist evening air brings:scents 
of tlie tuh.tide’ of summer, woodsy 
odors of the ferns in full growth, fra- 


became the basis. fof much that was: 
written on the Yélowstone country 
by early writers. 


In 1859 the first Governmental ex-; 
. 48 sent out under Capt.} 


pedition 
W. F. Reynolds, an army topograph- 
ical engineer. This expedition, sent: 
for the purpose of gathering accurate 
information and checking up on the 
scattered accounts of the earlier ex- 
plorers, was a failure, since it never. 
reached the most interesting central 


grant distillation from: the: pitch of 
pines, Carried. in the sturdy arms of 
these come the perfumes of a- score 
of. flowers that blossom in June,. al- 
ways with that of some definite 
species predominating. In the early 
summer woods that I. know. best the 
chief of these is the azalea. It is 
huckleberry ,time ~and. in all nioist 
lands the white trcnmpet hiooms . of 
this shrwb are sending fourth the rich, 
sticky, exquisite:odor. The fervent 
sun seems to distill this from the 


| 


area of the park or the valley of the 
upper Yellowstone. From 1863 to 


1869 there were only cursory and | 


blooms all day long and the winds 
to send it flowing intv all woodland 
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part of the abdomen. The males only | 
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glades where it floats aliuringly at 
nightfall. The night dews come grad- 
ually to wash the air,clear of this 
and other flower scents, leaving it 
crisp and clear at dawn. — : 

It is in such perfumed darkness 
that the pale green flashes of the 
fireflies ‘fiit.” They bring romance to 
the woodland and meadow with their 
tiny flares that are so evanescent and 
so constantly renewed. There are 
few lands the world over ‘where the 
fireflies aye not Known. The Greeks 
of old called them .the bright-tailed 
ones. Modern science: calls the lan-| 
tern-beargers “lampyris noctiluca,” 
which might well be translated bright- 
tailed light >  S 


The fireflies which flit are smal, 
soft-bodied beetles which have the 
power of showing or hiding a green- 
ish phosphorescent light on the lower 


fly. The females have a similar light- 
giving power, but are wingless and 
must modestly. crawl on the earth. 
They are still only partially developed 
from the larye stage, are wormlike, 
and hence we call them: glowworms. 
Theirs are the tiny gndéme lights one 


sees by. the foot path, especially on/|: 


damp-nights when their light ‘seems 
to shine most brightly. $ 
Perhaps oné ‘reason why the glow- 
worm’s light is seen beside the foot- 
path on showery evenings is because 
the rain has beaten the little creatures 


.|continues with the creature all its 


from the grass stems and twigs to 
which they have laboriously crawled, 
for even ‘the wingless ones aspire. 
On still, fair nights the path is dark, ; 
the shrubbery and the air aboye 
glimmering with light and: all are fire- | 
flies for the time being. 

The light of a single firefly, seen 
near td,:has something ghostly about 
it. It is a pale white fire, glowing with | 
greenish reflections and: having but! 
slight illuminating .power. It sh@ws 
from a distance, yet close by, even in 
its own light, it is difficult to see the 
insect that makes it. You may go out 
in the dark and pick the creature up, 
but until you get the feel of its body 
on your fingers it is ight only and not 
substance that you have. 

; > > > 

Fireflies glow with this light. from 
birth and before. The insect’s very 
eggs, while yet in the body of the 
mother, are infinitesimal moons of 
white light and the power to shine 


life. At mating time, which comes 
with ,the early summer, the female 
especially glows. This efflorescence 
of light is the equivalent of the final 
metamorphosis. Many insects at this 
time receive the gifts of wings and 
flight. The male fireflies receive this 
gift.. The humbler females still re- 
tain the worm shape but glow with 
a great increase of light, each becom- 
ing a veritable beacon. | 
As for the substance which gives 
forth this light, no man knows what 
it is. It has been called phosphores- 
cent, but there is no phosphorus about 
the insect in the chemist’s sense of’ 


The Americanization of the 


Chinese in the United States 1 


Americanize the Chinese in the’ 
United States! This is the project’ 
that long has been dear to the heart of: 
a Chinese journalist now on the staff; 
of a Milwaukee newspaper. Chung-| 
Shu Kwei is his name. During the} 
conference at Washington he wrote for 
the limitation of armament by the 
preparation of more than 30 articles 
on the Far Eastern question. 

When the suggestion came from the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
that the Fourth of July be made a 
Citizenship Day to welcome newly- 
naturalized citizens Mr. Kweli deter- 
mined that the time was ripe for cen- 
tering attention upon his idea that 
the hand of American fellowship 
be extended to the Chinese in this 
country, | 

“Warious organizations have been 
doing noble. work for the immigrants: 


been manifested in the Chinese- 
Americans,” says Mr. Kwei: “The 
Americans have reasons to exclude 
Oriental labor if they .so. choose, but 
that, it seems to me, does not relieve 
them of their responsibility for Ameri- 
canizing those Chinese already in the 
United States. if 

“While it may bé true that the num- 
ber. of these Chinese is too small- to 
constitute a serious; problem, no one 
can deny that in certain cities they.are 
numerous enough to deserve the atten- 


helping the European .tew-comers.: It 
is often contended that the Chinese 
are not easy to assimilate but. to 
realize the weakness of an assertion 


from .Europe but little interest has: 


tion of welfare workers now bent upon | 


of that character one need only ‘recall 
how some states used to exclude 
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the term. It has been thought to be | 
electrical, but there is about it no 
source or evidence ofelectricity. It is 
light without heat, radiance without 
radiation. Fabre claims that it is con- 
trolled by the respiratory organs, 
which play air upon a white sheet of 
oxydizable matter. Through the use; 


‘of-the air tube which blows oxygen. on | 


he space whence comes the light, the 
whole is controiled. It is quite like 
supplying air to a torch. Shut off the 
air and the flame flickers and goes, 
out, Increase the supply and the light 
flares up. Thus the firefly manages 
a lantern, lighting it and putting it 
out. | 

> > > 
The fireflies’ eggs are scattered with 
seeming carelessness on dewy herb- 
age or the damp ground. The very 
tiny grubs are bern with their very 
tiny lamps lighted and-so carry then 
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as long as they live. As cold weatlier 


Apply Geo, A. Stanley, Ridgewood, N. 3. 


Oriental children from the public 
schools. 

“The Chinese chop-suey and laundry 
men, moreover, are socially ostracized. 
Their consciousness of this isolation 
creates in them and in their children 


(& feeling of despair and resignation. 
| They remain where they are, endeavor- 
ing little for the better. If it is neces- 


Sary to segregate these Chinese soci- 
ally, then let us help those thus segre- 
gated live in all decency. If some are 
too old to be Americanized, shall we 
not see that their children are enconr- 
aged to make a right start in life?” 

Mr. Kwei went to Milwaukee from 
Washington, D. C., where from Octo- 
ber, 1921, to February, 
editor of the China Advocate. 
a student at the University of Wis- 
consin Mr. Kweli became a member 
of the editorial staff of the Wisconsin 
State Journal, published at Madison. 
Last summer he was a speaker before 
the Rotary Clubs of Wisconsin. When 
he arrived in America he was ap- 
pointed editor of the Far Eastern Re- 
public, published in San Francisco. In 
China Mr. Kwei began his newspaper 
career as editor of the Tsing Hya 
Weekly. He was one of the leaders 
in the’ Boy Scout movement in North 
China and was the founder of the 
World Brotherhood for Boys in China. 


While 


‘Lwith 


clouds, the midshipmen’s ——. a 


squadron, consisting of the ba 
ships Florida (flagship), North Da- 
kota, Delaware and the cruiser 


at the battle of Manila Bay 24 years 
ago), presents‘a picture worthy of a 
great artist. Each of the eships 
carries 500 midshipmen and the 
‘Olympia 200. A week ago today the 
squadron left Annapolis for the three 
months’ summer cruise, the midship- 
men of the first, second and third 
classes having come on board the pre- 
ceding Saturday at the close of com- 
mehcement week, known at the Naval 
Academy as June Week. 

The embarkation was a unique 
sight with the rain coming down in 
torrents and the midshipmen in their 
white uniforms, similar to those worn 
by the bluejackets; the trousers lack- 
ing’ the “seagoing” flare, the white hat 
having a blue strip about an inch wide 
sewed around the extreme edge of the 
band, and the name of the owner 
stenciled across the front of the 
blouse in order that the officer-of-the- 
deck may more easily say, “Mr. Hasy, 
report to So-and-so,” or “Mr. Easy, 
do s0-and-so.” The embarkation 
seemed longer this year as the rain 
‘was stubborn and the passing aboard 
of the. hammocks, the bags of clothes, 
the strong boxes, and the musical in- 
struments had to be done while. the 
tug rolled. 

The trip down Chesapeake Bay was 
rather disagreeable but after passing 
Cape Henry the weather cleared and 
while there has been at times a slight 
roll and some rain most of the trip 
has been a fairyland cruise through 
the tropical seas, past the West In- 
dies, so alluring in the bright sun 
their lighthouses, their green 
foliage, and white beaches, past 
Navassa Island looking like a mis- 
placed city reservoir, and into 
the Caribbean. It has been a great 
trip for all hands: great for the 
third-class men or “youngsters” as 
they are called, because it is their 
first, and great for the first-class men 
because the stars and moon have been 
so fine for “shooting” with the sextant 
and the horizon has been as clean cut 
as the edge of a sword blade. It has 
not been quite so great, however, for 
the second-class men, who correspond 
to juniors in college, for they are 
performing engineering duties, one 
section firing part of the boilers. 

These officers in the making are 
everywhere. One is on the bridge as 
officer of the watch, dressed in officer- 
like white service uniform, with high 
collar, gold anchors on the collar, and 
brass buttons on the blouse, while an- 
other ie junior officer ,of the watch. 
These two, both first-class men, are 
'“running the deck” under the super- 
vision of the officer of the. deck, a 
: commissioned officer. A second-class 
iman is quartermaster of the watch 
| and two youngsters are “manning” the 
‘speed cones, cones hoisted-to show 
i what speed the ship is making. An- 
lother is on lookout watch in the crow’s 
i'nest, while half a dozen are on watch 


1922, he was+on the signal bridge aft, wig-wagging, 


‘using the ship’s blinker and receiving 
imessages from flagship. A second-class 
‘man watches the steering engine, oil- 
‘ing it when necessary, while below in | 
' the engine room a half dozen are tend- 
ing the machinery—one squirting a 
crosshead guide at regular intervals 
with a squirt gun of oil as the piston - 
goes up and down only to be a little 
late, hitting the crosshead and re- 


|ceiving a shower bath of ofl, while 


in the fireroom there is no rest forthe . - 


weary. The steam pressure is a sure 
telltale. But tomorrow! 

we arrive at Colon and there wilh be 
liberty! j : : Dein a 
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The Monitor’s Réle in the World 


XPRESSIONS of appreciation 
which The Christian Science 
dering in the world come daily from a widely spread 
variety of sources. This is because-its appeal is 
far reaching and is not limited 
tions of’ policy .or. prejudice. 


Truck Committee of. the National Automobile Cham 
‘ber of Commerce in New York City writes as follows: 


"We hold The Christian Science Monitor in 


This appreciation is from a reader in France: » 


“T am very pleased Aas have The Christian 


A mother sends this message: 


wish you could realize how interested the 
ire in thesMonitor. 
we ever lived without it.” 


A gentleman, sending in a subscription from 


salesman my own readi 
of the Monitor is limited to such copies as 

+ am able to obtain from the various reading 
I find these so helpful, however, that 

my family to have 


The publicity director of a college in New 
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Successes in the Education 
_ of the American Indians 


Lawrence, Kan. 

Special Correspondence 
EPORTS of gratifying success 
in the education of American 


E Indians ‘are made by H. B. 


Peairs, director of Indian education in 


the United States, and superintendent 
of the Haskell (Indian) Institute here. 
Mr. Peairs has just completed an au- 
tomobile trip of 3000 miles through 
the southwest— Arizona, Colorado 
and Southern California—visiting some 
of the larger Indian schools. This ter- 
ritory, because of its comparatively 
large Indian poptlation, offers the 
greater problems in Indian education 
in the United States. : 

Following his trip, Mr. Peairs an- 
nounced extension of the educational 
program for next year. For one thing, 
the supervisors in the- eight districts 
into which the Indian schools are 
grouped, are to be relieved of super- 
vision of the domestic science instruc- 
tion, and a younk woman who is re- 
ceiving her master’s degree at an east- 
ern university this summer, is to be 
appointed supervisor, to begin her 
work next fall. These supervisors 
and, in the larger distric{s, their as- 
sistants, will thus be enabled to make 
more than the minimum two visits a 
year to each school in the respective 
districts. 

A second step forward planned for 
the coming school year is the appoint-. 
ment of a supervisor of primary train- 
ing in the southwestern district. Mr. 
Peairs is not yet ready to announce 
the name of the man appointed. 

A United Program 

Unification of the Indian educational 
program was resumed a year ago un- 
der the direction of Mr. Peairs, after 
a lapse of several years, and the re- 
sults, he declares, are increasingly 
evident. To enlarge the efficiency of 
the teaching staffs of the Indian 
schools, teachers are encouraged this 
summer to attend one of seven desig- 
nated university summer schools. 

“All that the Indian needs is educa- 
tion and water,” declared Mr. Peairs. 
“There are between 90,000 and 100,000 
Indians of school age in the United 
States, and all of these, except in 
the southwest, have adequate school 
facilities in the 200 day schools and 
the 100 reservation and non-reserva- 
tion schools maintained by the Govern- 
ment. The water they need is for ir- 
rigation, for I noted that the greatest 
progress has been made by the Indians 
in territory that has been brought 
under irrigation.” 

The expanding educational program 
for the Indians was exemplified at 
Haskell the past year by the opening 
of a department for the training of 
Indian teachers, and as a result it was 
possible to offer instruction in the 
three primary grades, something not 
previously attempted. The introduc- 
tion of the normal classes and the 
primary gave Haskell a curriculum 
extending from the first to the twelfth 
inclusive, in addition to the business 
courses and the various. vocational 
classes. 

First Normal Graduates 

The first normal school graduates 
of Haskell will receive their diplomas 
with the class of 1923. They will be_ 
expected to teach in the Indian 
schools, at least for a few years, as a 
measure of return for the education 
provided by the Government. 

Haskell, since the closing of Car- 
lisle, is one of the largest of the non- 


reservation Indian schools, and has an 
enrollment of 750, held to that number | 


conveniently instructed here, nor 
housed with the present equipment. 
Instruction is of the widest possible 
range. All the girls are expected to 
take at least some course in domestic 
science and domestic art, and the boys 


have a choice of vocations, such as 


auto and tractor work, carpentry, 
masonry, painting, printing, farming, 
and dairying and baking, addition 
to the usual class-room studies. Shops 


provide the necessary practice in the: 


handicrafts, and the 1000 acres of 
Haskell grounds provide wide farming 
and gardening experiences. In good 
crop years, a substantial part of the 
maintenance for the institution comes 
from its own l&nds, and in any ordi- 
nary season the gardens provide all 
the needed fruit apd vegetables. 
Many of the Indian children, be- 
cause of the expense of going to their 
distant homes, remain throughout the 
summer, and each hes his part in 
cultivating, harvesting and preserving 
these foods. ~ 
Haskell Attended by 13,000 
Since its establishment in 1884, Has- 
kell has been attended by 13,000 In- 
dian youths, of whom nearly 1000 have 
been graduated. Haskell is proud ef 
these graduates. Not long ago a sur- 
vey of thes® graduates was made, and 
it was found that 30 of them were 
earning annual salaries aggregating 
$67,175. One, a sales manager, was re- 
ceiving $7500 a year. nother ques- 
tionnaire to the communities in which 
these graduates lived brought 351 re- 
plies. Of these, 345 replies .were that 
the Haskell graduates were regarded 
as of more than the average in suc- 
cess in their communities. Three were 
listed as unhelped by the Haskell 
training, and three as failures. 
Farming and clerical work are the 
favorite occupations of Haskell grad- 
uates, but almost any vocation can be 
found in the list. A Haskell girl last 
year went to England to represent the 
Indian youth of America at a world’s 
convention of the Friends’ Church. 
Since Haskell is a Government 
school, military order prevails, and 
definite time is given for military 
drill. Officers are selected from 
among the students. A decidedly im- 
pressive sight is presented when the 
two companies of Indian boys and 
two companies of Indian girls, all in 
uniforms of dark blue, assemble for 
review when the colors are lowered. 


Discipline 

The same military order preyails in 
the great dining room. Four abreast 
they march in and take their places. 
At’ the stroke of a gong, 750 backless 
stools are drawn from under the 
tables and 750 young people take their 
seats. Another tap of the gong and 
750 heads are bowed while grace is 
said. Another stroke, and the meal is 
begun. 

Religious education is encouraged, 
but not directed by the institute. The 
students themselves have their re- 
ligious societies, and the churches of 
Lawrence not only invite attendance 
at their services but conduct services 
Sunday mornings and on some mid- 
week night at the institute. 

Athletic teams. are developed both 
for the boys and the girls. Haskell 
football teams go long distances for 
games, and the girls’ basketball teams 
make trips up to 100 miles. 

Frequent entertainments are pro- 
vided, either by the motion picture 
camera or by the students themselves. 
The story of Hiawatha has been done 
into a play which is given by the In- 
dian youths as a commencement fea- 
ture, and on other occasions. One 
production was as far away as Denver. 


The Observatory 


because a greater number cannot be 
HILE it is not indicated that 
the United States Bureau of 


y . Education acted with delib- 


erate intent in the matter it is a 
fact that the very presence of the Na- 
tional Education ,Association in Bos- 
ton and the consequent discussion of 
the Towner-Sterling bill make espe- 
cially timely a new government bulle- 
tin dealing with the whole question of 
school taxation. The common argu- 
ment of those who oppose federal 
supervision or even assistance is that 
the support of the public schools is 
essentially a duty for the individual | 
states to perform. But ho®are the 
states, as states, performing that duty 
now? 

Of all the revenue for schools in 
this country today 77 per cent is de- 
rived from local or community 
pources. In Massachusetts 96 per cent 
comes from the cities and ‘towns and 
only 4 per cent*from the Common- 
wealth. There is no disposition to 
ignore local support or control; with- 
out them education would become so 
standardized that it would be impos- 
sible to adapt the work of the schools 
to the particular needs of the indi- 
vidual communities. The federal in- 
vestigator does, however, show an in- 
clination to insist that the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity which 
is generally held to be desirable can- 
not be secured unless a larger share 
of the burden is borne by the state 
treasuries. 

As it is, wealthy cities have good 
schools and the poorer cities and 
towns, more especially those which 
are targe in area but stnai! im popu- 
lation and taxable property, can afford 
neither to erect adequate building’ nor 
pay large enough salaries to attract 
and retain capable teachers. It is for 
the relief of these latter communities 
that a state fund would be available. 
In some parts of the country there is 
already recognition of the State’s ob- 
ligation in this direction—an obliga- 
tion not so much to the communities 
themselves as it is to the children of 
those communities. 

Opposition to the doctrine of larger 
state aid comes from two sources. The 
first group, and the one which makes 
its influence felt the most, is composed 
of those who are moved by financial 
reasons. They object to the taxation 
of the péople of one city for the sup- 
port of the institutions of another. 
The second group éonsists of those 
whose interests are bounded purely 


by community lines. They believe in 
local autonomy. They favor equal ed- 


ucational opportunity but contend that 
the way to achieve it is to make every 
city and town meet certain standards 
and provide the necessary revenues. 
Their theory is that only the people 
who are taxed in support of their 
schools will be genuinely interested 
in them. 

Members of this latter group are 
characterized in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion bulletin as “worshippers at the 
shrine of an ancient fetish”: to them 
the reply is made that after genera- 
tions of a policy of local support and 
local control, the “richest nation on 
earth is denying multitudes of her 
children any educational opportuni- 
ties and herding thousands upon 
thousands of others in dismal and in- 
sanitary hovels under the tutelage of 
wretchedly underpaid and proportion- 
ately ignorant, untrained and negative 
teachers; finds hundreds of commu- 
nities able to provide juxurious edu- 
cational facilities with” almost no ef- 
fort, while thousands upon thousands, 
despite heroic exertions cannot pro- 
vide even the barest necessities.” 


The habit which many Canadians 
have of coming to the United States 
for advanced study and research work 
is causing no little concern ‘to the 


educational authorities of the Domin- 
ion and a movement has been inaugu- 
rated to establish, probably in Ottawa, 
@ great graduate school. The plan 
suggested at the recent Canadian 
Universities conference, made so in- 
stant an appeal that a committee is 
already at work on details. It is pro- 
posed to have existing institutions 
pool their resources to the ,extent of 
loaning their eminent professors and 
scientists to the new school. There is 
also talk of adopting, in part at least, 
the German graduate school system 
under which students are not re- 
stricted to the universities where they 
happen to be registered, but are al- 
lowed to jump from place to place, 
from teacher to teacher as the inclina- 
tion urges them. 

Incidentally, it is not the mere fact 
that students are getting education 
elsewhere which is disturbing the Do- 
minion. The truth is that many of 
Canada’s ablest young men, trained 
in the United States, become so at- 
tached to this country or find opened 
to them such favorable oppprtunities 
for employment that they stay here. 
That is the loss which the Dominion 
feels the keenest and which it is now 
taking steps*to end. 
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ranges and offers a new series of cor- 
respondence courses in education. The 
state regulations now provide that 
candidates. for teaching positions who 
are not graduates of a college or nor-. 
mal school must secure credits in 
certain advanced subjects before they 
are given either a first license, a re- 
newal license or life cegtificate.. _.. 
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be opened in all parts of New York , 


City next week, provision will be made 
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who are recommended by their teach-. 
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Rhodes Scholar From Michigan, Who 


Is President of the Oxford Union, the 


Highest Honor of the University 


for those who need further attendance 
credit to obtain employment certifi- 
cates and finally for the foreign born 
who are normally bright but suffer 
retardation because of a lack of famil- 
iarity with the English language. 


Smith College Honors 
Originality in Writing 


“Standardize, standardize, turn into 
a type; that’s what the colleges do.” 
You hear the cry every day, so it is 
particularly interesting to find Smith 
College offering a prize for originality, 
and having so many excellent entries 
in the competition that the judges 
were constrained to make honorable 
mention of five “runners up.” The 
Mary A. Jordan prize for the “most 
original piece of writing produced by 
an undergraduate during the college 
year” was awarded for the first time 
a few days ago, and is there not 
something particularly pleasant and 
hopeful in the fact that the successful 
composition was a fairy tale? Of the 
honorable mentions one was an essay 
called “The Carvings on the Entrance, 
Gate,” one was a poem, “To Arthur 
Rackham,” one a sonnet, one a story, 
“The Nazarene’s Mother,” and one a 
discussion of “Over-organization” 
which had already seen the light of 
print when a mysterious anonymous 
publication, Cassandra, burst, no one 
knows whence, upon the college world 
this winter. 

The Mary A. Jordan prize was es- 
tablished by the alumnae of the col- 
lege to perpetuate the influence of one 
of the most original women who ever 
taught at Smith, or anywhere else for 
that matter. For nearly 40 years Miss 
Jordan was a member of the Depart- 
ment of English and for a great many 
years, unti] her retirement last June, 
its head. She had an extraordinary 
power of making her students want to 
write. How it was done they never 
managed to analyze exactly but no one 
ever left a class of Miss Jordan’s 
without a dozen ideas buzzing in the 
back of’her brain and the firm con- 
viction that something could and must 
be done about them. 

English 13, Miss Jordan’s famous 
course in composition, had just one 
standardized requirement: 60 hours of 
written work must be handed ip by 
each student each semester. Written 
work might include anything from 
sonnets to moving picture scenarios, 
from epigrams to 5000-word exposi- 
tions. Miss Jordan attacked each 
composition on its individual merits, 
tore a bit of shoddy work to pieces 
with a phrase, stung the writer to 
fresh and better efforts, encouraged 
generously and eagerly, dug out the 
little grains of gold from the dross 
and urged the accumulation of more. 
Some of her teaching was done in 
individual written criticism, more of 
it'in the comments .and suggestions 
flung out in the course of her extra- 
ordinary lectures which dealt with all 
things on the earth beneath and in 
the heaven above the earth and in 
the water under the earth. She could 
intenest anybody and she could under- 
stand, sympathize with, and stimulate 
girls of extraordinarily varied types. 

Such diametrically different people 
as Anna Hempstead Branch and 
Josephine Daskam Bacon, to /name 
two successful Smith writers; look 
back to her teaching and friendship 
as lively influences in their literary, 
careers. As .for the commonplace 
student, if she had the least gleam 
of originality Miss Jordan would dis- 
cover it and fan the flame, 

So when the alumnz who had 
worked under her and loved her 
wished to establish a memorial to 
perpetuate her ‘spirit in the college, 
they decided that nothing could be 
more fitting than the encouragement 
of that very trait she so loved. The 
Mary A. Jordan prize for-the most 
original piece of writing produced 
during the college year takes the form 
of a bronze medallion, replica of one 
in. silver, standing now in the college 
library. It bears the portrait of Miss 
Jordan, carved by a Smith sculptress 
Alice Morgan Wright, and with it goes” 
a statement of what Miss. Jordan’s 
unique personality, enthusiasm for lit- 
erature, and devotion to her profes- 
sion did for her pupils and-for Smith 
College. 


som, in feudal consternation, look out 
—or down—upon the ebbing of con- 
servatism and the rising power of 
liberal opinion and are impotent to 
stem the tide. " 

Many influences have contrived to 
bring about this change. Of these, no 
doubt, the war has been the most 
important. From 1914 to 1918 the 
universities of England were deserted. 
They were Oxford and Cambridge men 
who filled the ‘ranks of England’s first 
100,000. And the English know—all 
too well—how. few,of those men re- 
turned. In the college corridors on 
great marble slabs one sees the names 
—long, endless lists of them—not of 
the men who went, but of those who 
did not return. The sentiment which 
dominated the war period is dying out, 
probably, at Oxford as in England 
generally. ‘But the spirit of common 
sacrifice which brought together men 
of vastly varying social position during 
those.four years still influences many- 
of them who now, again, have assumed 
the conventional accouterments of 
their station in society. 


The New World Structure 


But the influence of the war is evi- 
dent in another and perhaps a more 
significant way. Of the many types of 
men who fought in the allied: armies 
the college man, in all probability, be- 
lieved most firmly that he wag offer- 
ing himself not alone to stop the 
enemy, but to clear the ground for the 
foundation of a new world structure. 
And when, after four years of fighting, 
the armistice was signed it appeared 
from the soldier’s point of vies, tbat 
the clearing had been fairly well 
effected. The soldier's part of the job 
—the negative part—was completed. 
And the college men of England— 
those who came- through—and the col- 
lege men of America were rapidly. 
“demobed” and found their way, many 
of them, back into college fully be- 
lieving that the remainder of. the job 
——the construction—might well be left 
in the more experienced hands of 
those who, during the war, professed 
to know the detailed “plans for the 
building. 


Disillusionment, however, was. not 
long delayed. It would be purposeless 
to" recount the events following, the 
armistice and those which have de- 
veloped since the signing of the Peace 
Treaty which have served to make this 
disillusionment complete. Among col- 
lege men the first feeling in regard to 
the peace and the chaos which it failed 
to*end one of intense resentment. 
against the leaders who had pointed 
the way but refused to go the full 
distance themselves. Resentment, how- 
ever, no longer represents the attitude 
of the college man. At Oxford,: as in- 
dicated-in the liberal tendency which I 
have mentioned, he is earnestly set- 
ting about it te find a way out. . After 
four years he has not lost hope.jn the 
ideal—now called Utopian—for which 
he was asked to.fight. What revolt 
there ig among college men against 
the old order is not the product of a 
desire to be radical or revolutionary. 

uch an implication, in an English 
iversity, would be gross libel. This 
liberalism springs, rather, from a de- 
termination that some permanent good 
shall come out of the war and from a 
suspicion, not confined.to students, 
that the present leaders dnd the pres- 
ent methods in world affairs are in- 


fe ny” never overridden. Bot their 


vcapable of bringing such a result to 


pass. | 
Every Land Represented 


Then, again, the influx of foreigners |. 


has had a very real effect upon the. 
trend of stuflent opinion at Oxférd. 
These men—dnd omen—together 
with several hundred English terri- 
torials from’ every outpost of the Brit- 


ish Empire, have brought to Oxford| 


the protagonists of every shade of 
every international and racial ques- 
tion before the world today. In a dis« 
cussion of these problems, such as is 
held regularly.in the Oxford Unton, it 
is.inconceivable that/any phase of the 
situation, however minute, will he 
passed over lightly or given insuffix 
cient airing. — 7 


. Three fRundred American men. and 
women—representing every state in 
the Union and scattered through many. 
of the colleges—-have made a real place 
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Washington. 


for themselves in the life of the unt- 
versity. Most—but by no means all 


ke it.’- This Nebraskan, 


_°\4g one of the best. athletes 


versity. .He is on his college crew 
active in tennis and at the 1 
Oxford-Cambridge track meet secured 


the only first for the university. by! 


winning the shotput. In the same 
Oxford representative in the 
quarter mile was-a’ Rhodes scholar 
from America and ihe captain of the 
varsity tennis team is, likewise, a 
Rhodes scholar from the State. of 


Americans Simply Helping _ 
‘These illustrations are by nq. 
means to be considered as an indica- 
tion that Oxford is being run by 


| Americans, in somewhat the manner 


that “Ameri¢a won the war.” They 
are only an indication that Ameri- 
cans are winning a place for them- 
selves in the. university Hfe and are, 
in a. limited way, helping to further 
the Ifberal movement in the Y univer- 
sity. : ~ 

It is a fact_of more than passing 
interest at Oxford that the president 
of the Oxford Union Society is an 
American. The Union Society— 
founded in 1823—is a debating so0- 
ciety and the largest, and by all odds, 
the; most powerful all-university or- 
ganization. at Oxford,, a strange 
enough phenomenon from the point 
of’ view of an American college. At 
the present time it numbers 2 mem- 
bership of something over 2000 men. 
The women are excluded or, perhaps 
better, are secluded in the balconies. 
The floor is organized in’ much the 
manner of the House of Commons; 
the meetings are most formal, the 
presiding. officer and the speakers al- 
ways appearing in full-dress, and the 
question under discussion is settled 
by a vote of the,'House. It. is the 
usual custom to select two speaXérs 
to represent each side of the ques- 
tion, and as the final speaker, some 
distinguished representative of one 
side or the dther presents the case 
and The Division takes place after 
the speech of “The Right Honorable 
Visitor.” It is worth noting that the 
most prominent men in England con- 
sider it an honor to be asked to speak 
at a meeting of the Oxford Union, and 
the union itself has a long tradition 
as a training ground for England’s 
political leaders. 

The presidency. of the Oxford 
Union Society is the highest honor in 
the university. Whoever secures: it 
follows in a remarkable succession. 
During the past 100 years four presi- 
dents. of the union have become 

rime minjsters of Great Britain: 

illjam \—. Gladstone, Viscount 
» Lord Milner, Lord Curzon,’ 
present Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Sir John Summer, Lord Birkenhead, 
Hilaire Belloc, the writer, and many 
others served as president during 
their days at Oxford. \ 
American President of Union 


‘The president is chosen because of 
his reputation in debate and is pre- 
suméd to be the ablest in the union. 
The present, president, Ralph Carson, 
received his first training on the de- 
bating teams of the University of 
Michigan, where he graduated in 1917. 
He was elected a Rhodes Scholar from. 
Michigan in.1919 and came to Oxford, 
immediately securing recognition in 
the union, and was elected president, 
the ffrst foreigher to réceive such 
recognition in the history of the or- 
ganization. 

Carson is of Irish descent, which 
may account, in some measure, for the 
rare. combination of logic and wit 
which he displays in debate. Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen alike testified to 
his brilliance in address arfd his un-‘ 
common ability to harass into silence 
the hecklers, who keep up a contintal 
fire on the presiding officer. 

The debate which determined Car- 
Zon’s election to president—a debate 
in which all candidates‘meet and leave 
their fate to the Wecision ofthe house 
—Wwas on the question “That in the 
present state of affairs the principles 
of conservatism are of paramount im- 
portance to the country.” The. ques-, 
tion was supported by an English Tory 
—a member of Christ College and heir 
to an English peerage,‘ and the Parl 
of Middleton, former president. of 
Balliol, former Secretary of State for 
India and former Secretary of State 
for War, made the final address for the 
conservatives, Carson,. needless to 
say, opposed the question, .and ‘with 
such effectiveness that he carried the 
house by a majority and, thereby; ‘be- 
came President. 5 : 
Carson, told me, however, that he 
actually won the presidency on a de- 
hate held earlier in the year. The 
question on that occasion was. pro- 
hibition. Again Carson stood with 
liberal opinion, his fellow speaker in, 


favor of prollibition broke down and it? 


developed upon Carson to carry the 


day, which-—for the cause of*prohi-{ 


hition in England is not an easy one 
to carry—at the division; to the as- 


tonishment of the English themselves {|} 


—prohibition won by 163 to 129.". 
Strength ‘of Liberal Opinion 
The vote on these two questions 


pears significant testimony: to the! 


strength of liberal‘opinion at Oxford. 


:4? former. president of the union, who 


ha presided in the dafs when 
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that Germany. and, probably 
but Germany, certainly,’ 
mitted to immediate membership. 


however that one finds incréasing 
liberal opinion at d. An Amer- 
ican Rhodes Scholar of 16 years ago 
who haS now returned to Oxford as 
a tutor told me that the social. life 
the university was greatly 

The extravagances of the | 
fore the war were no longer so ap- 
parent, _ functions 


y ’ 


expensive social 
were eliminated or the expenses r 
duced, and, strangest of all, the ex- 
clusiveness. which ‘characterized cer- 
tain organizations in former’ days is 


mocracy. | 
Part Played 


¢ 


by Women 


two years now, been admitted to the 
university is another indication of 
this tendency. Doubtless, too, the 


rate they have made a very definite 
place for themselves’ in the canoes 
and “punts” which crowd the. “Char” 
and the ‘dsis” during spring. days—and 
nights. And, despite the moaning of 
sonte of; the conservatives they are 


usually do, .make their- presence a 
factor to be reckoned with. : 
Cambridge, it miust be noted, views 
with alarm and considerable cynicism 
these liberal tendencies in Oxford. As 
Oxford liberalizes Cambridge « with- 
draws, or professes ta withdraw away 
from the possibility of such a dévelop- 
ment. The admission of women: to 


There is little enough indication that 
the liberal elements in the Cambridge 
Union are having an easy time of it 
as in Oxford, although, beneath the 
surface, the same principles are at 
work. However, it is just as wefl to 


duced England’s great poets, whose 
poetry, perhaps, may be a thing apart 
from politics - | 
hand, has prod 
if this tradition continues—and 
traditions usually do in Eng 


will come to power stamped with a 
different~seal from that which 
their predecessors. 


Blazing the Tradl: 
Miss LaRue, the 
found Miss Wilson sitting pensively 
at her desk after the last footstep of 
departing pupil had echoed through 
the corridor. 

“What's wrong?” she asked. 


marked 


it might have be@i anything eise. 
Yesterday I gaye Out a lesson that 
I thought was. reasonable. 


was a dead failure: Even Kenneth 


done a single problem. He declared’ 
he'd worked an hour and a half and 
.couldn’t budge one of them.” _. 
“What was the matter with him?’ 


with me. I sent that class off into an 
entirely new subject without blazing 
@ trail,” Miss Wilson answered. — 
they find the way with them?” __ . 

“Book explanations are always clear 
enough to anyone who knows the sub- 
ject but when Kenneth, with his clear 


~ 


certainly proved that the teas 


to locate the difficulty. and clear it 
up completely. a I turned the 
recitation iato a atudy period... Most 
of the class, finished’ the lesson before 
the bell rang. But that doesn't do 
away ‘with t hat, because 

my failure . 


* 


twenty-four 


like algebra anyway, ry * 
hate it worse than ¢ver.”. ° 


“But. isn’t. it bet 


any 


left this one. It: ign’t.a 
ness to clear up all the 1 

and lay an asphalt pavemen 
indolent, but he sHouid po 
sure direct way and. 


Asquith was one of the brilliant me 
bers, told me that seldom ‘during 
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should be ad-| 


life of. 


The fact also, that women have, for} 


women haWe played their part. in} 
furthering this development. At any} 


Oxford met with scorn in Cambridge. | 


remember tha. Cambridge «has pro- 


- Oxford, on the other 
uced the statesmen, and. 


nch teacKer . 
“Senior algebra this time, although | 


Cheney, who leads the class, hadn't: 


“Byt they had théir books. Couldn't | 


young mind, didn’t get the point, .it a 
her had 
failed. It took about three minutes 


‘plied to students 
ot} rately the fitne 


| London or Paris 
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A Ratio of 40 to 1 
“Student judgment upon 


It is not only in the political field, 
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rapidly giving -.way to a real deé-} 
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of them at present—and will, as they} 
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Only the students notice the 
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land—the 
next generation of, political leaders} «phe 


It’s al 
good section but today’s recitation). 


“Nothing with him. The matter was |’ 


of grading from thé* : 
from the higher t 
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Mere de Famille 


A RUE DU PETIT COQUEMPOT 
is as narrow and as crdéoked as 
ever fourteenth century by-street 


could possibly be, even in the quaint- 
est of little old-fashioned French 
towns. So crooked, that before you 
have threaded its cobbled length, you 
have turned three parts round the 
conipass; so nayrow, that on Sunday 
mornings, ian Pierre with his dog- 
drawn cait of newspapers meets Ar- 
istide’s laden with rabbit-skins, there 
are many apologies and much polite 
accommodation and squeezing into 
the walls, before the two honest fel- 
lows can pass each other. 
+> + > 
In la Rue du Petit Coquempot the 
houses are wide and low, built thus 
to get the light. Before their glory 
waned, which was somewhere about the 
time of the Grand Monarque (say two 


centuries ago) men set coats of arms |. 


over some of the doors, wrought-iron 
grilles before their windows, a tiny 
statue in a niche above the gateway— 
derelict beauties now adding a touch 
of dignity to stables and warehouses. 
A young sycamore tree has sprung 
into growth on one of the steep- 
pitched roofs; a nest of starlings is 
clamoring from one of the chimneys. 
People in the newer and bigger streets 
say that la Rue du Petit Coquempot 
is “en decadence.” Not a single 
dwelling-house left in it, you conclude, 
when—one more twist and turn brings 
you face to face with the greenest of 
green shutters outside the trimmest 
of trim little homes. You could tell in 

4 moment that there is happy living 
° within, for its joy has brimmed over 
onto the window-sill, lighting up the 
narrow lane. 

.> > > 


Daisies! Pots of double daisies, 
crowded with thick tufted leaves, crim- 
son with blosssom. Full-blown daisies 
on four inehes of stalk bent protect- 
ingly towards\lesser daisies half un- 
folded, daisies still in the bud. The 
tiny ones were still green, faintly 
pink-tipped; as they grew they red- 
dened. here were daisies that 

*stretched themselves out towards the 
sun, daisies that looked down with 
averted face like some shy child. In 
English cottage gardens we call them 
“Hen and Chickens”; the white- 
capped old Simonne who leaned out 
of the window, well-pleased that her 
daisies should win notice, said with 
pride: “Ah! Madame loves fidWers 
then? Mére de famille we call them, 
because they are like a good mother 
with her little ones all round her. I! 
grow them, Madame, to remind me of 
all my five children, now marriedé- 
oui, fort bien maries—in good homes 
of their own.” 

And since fhat full half-hour’s gos- 
sip with Simonne, detailing the sepa- 

' rate fortunes of the five children and 
their prospects in life, ‘“‘Mére de 
familie’ is the memory which will 
abide deepest whenever I think of 
la Rue du Petit Coquempot. 
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“The Shipper,” From-the Etching by William H. Drury 


The Wander- ome 


The short days go, and the long days 
come, in my littlé inland town. 
The sap will flow from the big sweet- 
Zum as the peach blooms flutter 
down, 

And the mocking-bird by the garden 
gate, sings a varied song to his 
shy, coy mate, 


As spring comes smiling, all" elate— | 


in my little inland town. 


Then why should I sigh for the out- 
bound trail from my little inland 
town? ‘sd 

Why should my eye seek a flapping sail 
instead of the hill’s green gown? 

For a longing to taste the salt ‘sea 
spray, breaks over my heart like 

' a wave today, — 

And a dream-ship beckons 
Away!” from my little 
town. 


“Away: 
inland 


If I follow on across the seas from 
my little inland town. 

Back to Nippon and its mysteries, 
where the people are small and 
brown; 

And if 1 sat to drink my tea,.in the fra- 
grant shade of a cherry tree 
With a slant-eyed maid to wait on me, 

far from my inland town— 


/Oh, well I know, how my thoughts 


would ‘turn' to my little inland 
town!—Mary’ Tarver Carroll, in 
American Poetry Magazine. 


_ Arriving by Train 
in Jerusalem 


I enjoyed that journey. I was seated 
next to an English and opposite a 
Jewish Tommy, opposite my neigh- 
bour sat a kindly, elderly English mis- 
sionary, who joined in our conversa- 


‘{tion. He was very interesting, for he 


knew’ everything about Biblical his- 
tory, and pointed out, as we passed, 
interesting places mentioned in the 
Old Testamient. We shared lunch, each 
having brought different things. After 
discussing almost every topic we got 
to religion, as I notice one generally 
does in the Hast. We argiied for so 

hours. ... Then, half doging, I cease 


to catch the meaning of the words, but. 


could. hear a. medley of Oxford and 
Cockney » nts, and sounds of people 
talking’ énch, German, Yiddish, 
Hebrew, Spanish, Russian and Arabic. 

Meanwhile the landscape had grown 
more and more beautiful. ‘The rain 
had ceased, and the syn came out, and 
as it set the Judean hills appeared 
absolutely golden. Waking up I 
heard the missionary give a deep sigh 
of satisfaction, and say, “Every time, 
as I near Jerusalem, I feel an uplift- 
ing ‘of the soul.” 

“How long is it,” I asked, “since 
last you were there?” 

“A fortnight,” he replied. 

Night: had fallen when at last we 
approached the Holy City, aad we 
found the station in complete dark- 
ness, the platform inches deep in 
slushy snow, and no porters anywhere 
about.... 

Iu an ordinary European town; if 
one knows the name of the atréet, it is 
a simple matter to get disected. But 
in Jerusalem, not only ie it trouble- 
some to describe the sought-for place, 
but there is the added difficulty of not 
knowing to whom to address oneself 
or in what language to speak. The 
names of the places differ greatly in 
the various languages. For instance, 
Jerusalem itself ,is “Elkoods” in 
Arabic, somthat by asking in English, 
French or German, the sound would 
convey Nothing at all to an Arab. 

But the difficulty of finding the way 
the first time is amply made up for by 
the rapidity with .which it can be 
found on the second visit. For in 
Jerusalem I was able to indulge in 


‘one of my pet persuits, mamely, that 


of taking bee-lines. All the Jews and 
Arabs have the same’ weakness for 
short cuts, Walls do not stop them, as 
in the West. They pull down the loose 
bricks of which they are made, and 
distinct footprints can be seen through 


| private gardens, over the partially 


% « 


4 


| knocked down walls, out to the road 


again. How I enjoyed for once satis- 
fying my inclinations after the many 
dire results of bee-lines, say, in Hol- 
land, or most parts of England, with 
her unnegotiable hedges. 

So bad were the roads that many of us 
felt ~ggrieved when the society which 
sees to the repairing of old buildings 
actually paid a large sum for replac- 
ing a small piece on the top of the 
wall by the Damascus Gate while 
people were stumbling ... into the 
holes in the rvad just below. For in 
Jerusalem the past is so much more 
valued than the present. The old 
city is just like a picture out of the 

Jd Testament.—A. J. Drucker, in 
Time and Tide. 
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The Significance.of 
Flaubert 


We may suspect that a writer who 
does not really. develop, the vitality 
and significance of whose latest work 
is less than that of his first, has not 
the root of the matter in him. And 
Flaubert trad not.... He believed 
that he was “born lyrical.” Born ro- 
mantic would have been' nearer the 
truth.... His natural bent was 
toward romantic dream and romantic 
titade, and his gift of lyrical expres- 
sion very small. But the strength of 
a desire cannot be meagured by the 
capacity of satisfying it, and there is 
no cause to doubt Flaubert’s sincerity 
when he rebelled, @s he rebelled con- 
tinually, against the “ygligess” of his 
work on “Madame Bovary.” Ah, what 
he would do when he had a subject of 
his own! ... But the subject of hié 
own never came.... His researches 
for “Salamb6” were prodigious, and at 
the very commencement of “Bouvard 
and Pécuchet”.he confessed that he had 
read fifteeh hundred volumes for it. 
Yet he seems never to have asked him- 
self jesting Pilate’s question. What 
was this truth for which he laboured? 
Had he asked, he would: have been 
forced to reply: the truth of history, 
not of art. But he was hever able to 
disentangle them. 

The verisimilitude of art does not 
depend on documents—neither indeed 
does the verisimilitude of history—but 
upon the creative imagination and 
sensibility from which the imagina- 
tion oe replenished. In both these 
Flaubert was deficient, the range of 
his sensibility was nof®large, nor his 
creative imagination robust. He tried 


t... 


to eke them out with a reference li- | 


brary, wéth the result that in all his 
books, save: “Madame Bovary” and 
“Un Coeur Simple” his tenuous char- 
acters dissolve away into their own 
background. ... | 

In the years he spent on perfecting 
the instrument he forgot, if he ever 
knew, what tunes are most worth 
playing; and too often in his work we 
hear him sounding idly for their own 
intrinsic beauty notes which have no 
part in any larger plan. Hé was never 
passionately possessed by a compre- 
hensive theme, and he never clearly 
saw that the rendéring of such a 
theme was the final purpose of all 
the explorations of language on which 
he lavished himself. His sacrifice was 
a® pathetic as it was noble... . 

Flaubert came as néar to the highest 
literary genius as aeman can come by 
the taking of pains. Just as his 
example will be a perpetual encour- 
agemént to all honest artificers of lit- 
erature, it will be a will o' the wisp to 
those who presume to measure the 
giants by it. Filaubert’s work can 
never cease to smell of the lamp, but 
by the writing of one fine book and 
one perfect story, and his devoted 
researches into the capacity of lin- 
guage, he is one of the greatest minor 
heroes of letters. More than this, his 
correspondence shows him to wus as 
one of the most lovable of all writers, 
for though we smile at-him tearing his 
hair in the silence of his study, our 
smile is the smile of sympathy and 
admiration. But those who claim 
more for him than this would lose all, 
if it were possible, for they can exalt. 
him only by deposing greater’ men 


T-IS well known that within very 
I. recent years the art of etching has 

received a marked stimulus, so 
strong indeed as to ‘almost warrant 
the use of the word Renaissance. On 
the crest of this revival many reputa- 
tions have been made; in the United 
States alone the list is long. And it 
is interesting to observe that of these 
leaders many are young men who per- 
haps found in this medium a sudden 
outlet for their hitherto suppressed 
talents of expression. Some, like 
Heintzelman and, in a measure, Wink- 
ler, have folf6wed in the method of 
the old masters both in subject and 
treatment; others, untrammeled by the 


‘| knowledge of what had been done 


before so well, discerned the wealth 
of material close at home, and with a 
fresh vision gave it record. To this 
latter group belongs Charles H. Drury. 

Mr. Drury was born in Providence, 
Rhode Island, thirty-two years ago. 
His training was had at the Museum 
6f Mine Arts School, Boston, at the 
Rhode Island. School of Design and 
with Charles H. Woodbury at Ogun- 
quit, Maine. At the time he studied 
at the Rhode Island School of Design, 
1906-1909, he won the Art Club schol- 
arship prize, post-graduate scholar- 
ship and the portrait. prize. In 1911 
he traveled about Burope’' and came 
back to teach in Providence, The 
outbreak of the war found him an 
instructor at St. George’s School, 
Newport, Rhode Island. He left there 
to join the Navy, being rated as an 
ensign...At sea he made drawings and 
reports of camouflaged ships, these 
drawings ‘Tater becoming a part of the 
Navy Department war records. 

When he turned to etching he found 
motifs for his needle in the trans- 
ports, destroyers and other war ves- 
sels of the Navy, of all of which he 
obtained first-hand impressions and 
|thorough knowledge. In many of his 
earlier plates thé vessels themselves 
were negligible In the working out of 
‘his pictures, serving merely to fill up 
top space; his primary striving being 
to portray the vast sweep and move- 
ment of the water, and to convey the 
impression of its immensity. Here is 
where the influence of his teacher, 
Mr. Woodbury, ig clearly. felt. 

The close relationship between the 
etched work of master and pupil is 
interesting and worthy of special at- 
tention. Mr. Woodbury’s knowledge 
of the sea has long been recognized 
wherever his oils and water colors 
have been seen; it is not so generally 
known that hjs output of marine etch- 
ings is quite as varied and expréssive. 
But his interest lies largely with the 
sea itself—~its forms, its shapes, pat- 
terns, movements and color. He 
rarely makes use of accessories, such 
as ships or figures, and it is here that 
the divergence of master and pupil 
begins, for Mr. Drury is not alone 
concerned with the ocean, but delights 
to make it the background for a pano- 
rama of moving and living things. 
When he shows us the heaving trans- 
port laboring in the trough of the sea 
and again lifted upon the fiying crest 
against the sky, or the sail boat scud- 
ding before the wind, or some old 
sult standing in the hatch with 
weather eye to the wind, he undent- 
ably adds a dramatic touch. Now add 
to all these that truth to the form and 
movement of waves, so difficult to 
represent, and we have the secret of 
Mr. Drury’s success. The dramatic 
appeal of the marine story happily 
conatructed upon a background of 
truthful representation of sea form 
becomes Mr. Drury’s contribution to 
the etched work of America. 


Hedgerow and Ditch 


England has been called by many 
foreign visitors a.country of fertile 
fields, green woods, good roads and 
glorious hedges. The latter are strik- 


clad as‘they are in vestures of ever- 
changing colors. In spring the foli- 
age is bright emerald green, darken- 


than he.—J. Middleton Murray, in 
“Countries of the Mind.” Whit 
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ing as summer advances until autumn 


ingly beautiful as the seasons change, |. 
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tints the landscape. and then. gold, 
red and brown blend with some of the 
darker greens that are later in chang- 
ing color. Even when winter’s grip 
is on all, the hedgerows bordering an 
old lane are highly attractive, when 
every twig is encrusted with , hoar 
‘frost which glitters and radiates in 
many different lights, in the gleams 
of winter sunshine. 

Wild flowers of many kinds flourish 
on the~banks and in the ditches in 
their season... Wild life, from the tiny 
insect to the fox, make their haunt or 
home here for atime. There seems to 
be a certain, amount of affinity be- 
pei these creatures and human be- 
ings, particilarly so with birds; for 
one knows ffom personal observations 
that they prefer hedges in close vicin- 
fty to a high road and near houses. 
This year in such a vicinity I found no 
less than fourteen different nests in 
forty-five yards of hedgerow. But in 
two flelds away, along a hedge over 
one hundred yards long, there were 
only twoblackbirds’ nests, and one 
chaffinch’s.. ‘Beforé this bird has com- 
pleted his fantastic dance for the mate 
he is woging to admire, the blue-tit’s 
note, when he is.searching for a mate, 
sounds like the tinkle of a little silver 
bell up and down our hedgerows. 
When we hear the chaffinch singing 
his utmost from the topmost twig of 
a bush or from the outside bough of 
a tree, we know that his mate and 
nest are close by. This bird ranks 
among our neatest and most expert 
of nest-builders. The nest ig cup- 
shaped, made of moss, and lined with 
horsehair, and the outside ‘adorned 
with lichen. It is a perfect specimen 
of neat architectural work. Yet this 
is not always so, for I have found 
them very slovenly built and without 
any. outside decoration: 

It is in the hedgerows that that 
sentinel for all wildings, the black- 
bird, and that sweet songster, the 
thrush, frequently (not always by-any 
means) nest and rear their young. 
Linnets, shrikes, finches and many 
others nest and feed here also. The 
turtle-dove prefers an old thorn hedge 
to build her frail platform of twigs 
for her two white eggs; pheasants and 
partridges constantly nest in the 
hedge bottoms, and under the bank 
tangle, more often than in the woods. 
—A Woodsman, in The Saturday Re- 
‘view. 
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My Pasture 
Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


In my dear, fragrant pasture, where 
the fir-tree’s breath. sweeps 
through: 

I found a store of treasure that I can 
not show to you. 

I brought it safely home though it 
was not in my hand;— 

How can, how can I tell you so you 
would. understand? 


In my dear, fragrant pasture, with 
a little opening flower 

I had a talk which made me wish each 
minute were an hour; 

This charming Httle talker held me 
ravished with delight 

And thrilled me, as I listened to 
things I cannot write. 


In my dear, fragrant pasture, sing- 
ing brook and singing bird 
Brought me messages in music that 
ail my being stirred; 

But though these wondrous messages 
keep singing on as then, 

No note, no word can hélp me to 
sing them out again. 


O ‘poets and philosophers, I wonder 
what you'd do 

If my dear fragrant pasture were open 

e unto you. 

You'd haye fewer books for printing, 
but.oh, the sheer delight 

That would wait you in my pasture 
from the books you couldn't 
write! 

« 


| words 


—Helen L. Newman. | 
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“HOU art my beloved Son, 1010 
| whom Iam well pleased.” Could) 
_ sweeter’ or more ‘heartening 
upon’ Jesus at the beginning of his ? i 
om Son’! Tt te a | COW. We may, hore and now, set about - 
of -ite y beloved Son proving this divine relationship an 
great pity that many human children | sotuality, ushering in improved condi- | 
come into the world apparently unde- 


tions in the entire round of experi-— 
sired, and go through life without ever 


ence. John says, “Now are we thé | 
hearing the tender appellation, “my 


pons of God.” Bo, after all, our only . 
beloved child,” or the ‘comforting ap- obligation is to be true to God, and to « 
probation, “in whom I am _ well 


ourselves as His children.” = = * 
pleased.” | The way in Christian Science always 
In many a heart bitterness has been 


begins with the recognition of the-all- - 
planted by ovérhearing words of un- gyn at che peice teed | 
welcome from the lips of cruel guard- expr peavey ‘tn righteous thinking and 
lans or thoughtless parents; but even) ,i.. To the degree that one reflects 
for those whose childhood hag God's thoughts, one appears in his real - 
flowered and ripened in an atmo8-| ature as the expression of God. By - 
phere of affection and appreciation, | »);, process of righteous thinking and 
there comes th@. inevitable moment living, whatever conceals the divine. 
when‘each awakens to the fact that he e is destroyed, revealing mar in . 
is an individual and must face life for his true beauty, attractiveness, charm, | 
himself. No human rélationship, how- aid goodness. , : 
ever tender, can meet the heart’s need When one begins to understand the. 
at this moment. One then instinctively interdépenden-e of the ciéator and His ; 
reaches up for the heavenly Father’s| tion as revealed through the 
hand; and happy are those who reach teachings of Christian Science, a vision 
aright at first without years of groping | ¢¢ the infinite plan dawns, and man is 
in the iris direction. Many wh0/ oo» to be indispensable as the expres- 
appear thé moat frivolous, callous, and sion of God. This is clearly explained 
reckless are but cloaking their’ heart is eeine 306 of the textbook, “Bclench * 
hunger and their deep yearning for}. 4 teaith with Key to the Scrip- 
guidance from a wisdom beyond that tures,” where Mrs. Eddy has written: 
of mortals. To every oné of His “re God who is Life were parted for 
children the Father's hand is impar- - siiiinihiie from His reflection. man, © 
tially outstretched, and there is nol... that moment there wéats ba’ 
power to keep any of God’s cuildres no divinity reflected. The Ego would 
from placing his hand in the Father's |, . unexpressed, and the Father would 
and going on with assurance. This), cniidiess—no Father.” Thus, the - 
is man’s true and normal relationship; | ou. tact is made manifest that as 
for, as the beloved ‘disciple has). ining of God each éne of us ts de” 
written, “We jove hing because he frst| .1 34 and is an essential part of the 
loved us.’ infinite plan of divine Love. We each 
The knowledge that the real, spirit- must do our own work, each play our 
ual man, as the beloved child of God,| | 4. ana) part under the guiding hand 
lives, moves, and has his being in of the Father. This plan leaves no 
divine Mind, where every concept is place for interference with the thoughts . 
formed and sustained by unfailing, |. 4 ives of others, no room for anx- - 
omnipotent Love, — to the mis-| ious care concerning our loved ones, 
conceptions and cruel incongruities of singe each one is safe within Love's’ 
human existence with wondrous balm! 1) enoircling embrace. Each hes quite | 
and healing. Mrs. Eddy has beautifully | 41) ne can do to live up to his own 
said in “Miscellaneous Writings” (Re! high destiny, as the beloved. child of 
206), “Above the waves of Jordan,/Goq. As such he must needs be un- 
dashing against the receding shore, 18 |geifish, generous, loving, merciful, 
heard the Father and Mother’s wel-,jong-suffering, pure, and true, man 
come, saying forever to'the baptized | being made in the image of God, who 
of Spirit: ‘This is my beloved Son.’”|is Love. 
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Scissors Grinding ‘ 
to Music 


“Te-whit— te-whee— te-whee—” 
A whistle floats down the grimy city 
street... “Te-whit— te-whee—_ te- 
whee—” 

A child, strapped into its perambu- 
lator and ‘protesting lustily, stops its 
cries and claps its little hands: some- 
one who has been working an auto- 
matic piano, pausing to wind up the 
roll, hears the bird-like sound and 
listens—not starting the piano again. 
“Te-whit— te-whee—” a man who has 
been beating rugs in a back. yard 
stops with his stick uplifted. 

Down the dingy street a quaint fig- 
ure ¢,mes hobbling. His gray curls 
cluster thickly about his ears and 
thrust themselves up through the 
holes in dis battered cap. On his back 
is strapped a queer clumsy contriv- 
ance—a grindstone. Between his lips 
ig a little whistle and as he turns a 
corner he stops expectantly before a 
group of houses and blows on it. “Te- 
whit— te-whee— te-whee—” What 
‘a bird4tike clarity of sound—what an 
almost unéarthly sweetness!. Out 
from a dingy kitchen trails a woman, 
with half a dozen rusty knives,” and 
stands, her hands upon her hips, as 
he puts down his grindstone and 
sharpens them. He whistles as he 
pedals away at his quaint machine— 
whistles with his lips some lyrical 
Italian aria. The anxious wrinkle on 
the woman’s forehead smooths a 
little: she taps her toe in rhythm with 
the song. The knives finished, the 
woman takes them, and with an added 
resiliency in her steps returns to her 
kitchen and disappears. The grinder 
blows again upon his whistle—‘Te- 
whit— te-whee— te-whee—” 

One imagines that the birds might 
come flocking to. sharpen their bills 
and claws at this ‘magical invitation; 
that the flowers might ask for a thin- 
ner edge on their petals; that the 
roots of the. cn open 8 lift a Cin $3.50 
selves to be pointed more keenly, for ae ‘ ‘ 
their thrust into the soil. But nd—a " ee ee 
mt any eh — pg Mi — GERMAN TRANSLATION 
of tailors’ scissors, and as the Italian! Englis 
aria accompanies their sharpening she saat: gy eS Some 

Chat. sdciiqcvicstaccves . $3.50 
Morecco, pocket edition.... 5.50 


Ooze sheep, vest pocket 
edition, Warren's India Bible 
DOO. 6 og icinededicciie a 3,00 


Morocco, vest pocket edition; © ~ 
Warren’s India Bible paper. . .3.50 


Full leather, stiff cover 
(same A tr and size as 
ition) 


cloth 6 eéeGeechates 
Morocco, pee edition 
(Oxford India Bible paper) 5.00 
Levant (heavy Osiford India 
Bible paper) 6.00 
Large T Edition, leat 
(heavy Warten’s India | a 
SOP) oc cvcisccccevsesest \7.50 
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FRENCH TRANSLATION | 


Alternate poges of English end 
French 


too smiles, and finds herself, thinking 
.of the distant meadows of France, A 
butcher with his great knives stands 
behind the steamstress waiting for 
his turn—a burly. fellow blinking 
sulkily through the street dust. 

Around, around, goes the wheel, the 
sweet old melody accompanying the 
grinding rhythm. The scissors are 
sharpened; the seamstress with light- 
ened brow disappears into her eyrie, | 
and the butcher, less sulky, goes back | 
to the shop. be made payable to The Christian | ° 

“Te-whit— te-whee—" The chirp- | 
ing strains, like the Pied Piper's flute, ce 
draws after it the frets and worries 
of the whole long street. Remem- 
brance of hills; far, far away; of graz- 
ing sheep; of a strip of beach where 
the sand pipers hop; of a grove of) 
beech -woods with silver bolis—all 
these visions and a hundred more the 
little piping whistle évokes. The 
grinder has brought with him music 
from far away, and on its slender | 
strains the listeners are borne —back 
—back to primitive things. | 

“Te-whit— te-whee-——- te-whee—"” A \ 
scissors grinder passes down‘ the 
street, 


Where no Christian Science Read-. 
ing Room is available the book will . . 
be sent at the above prices, express 
or postage , on either j ” 
domestic or foreign shipments. - 

Remittance by money order. or 
by draft on New York or Boston 
should accompany all ordets and 
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“First the blade, then the ear, —=_—* 


BOSTON, FRIDAY, JULY 7, 1922 


EDITORIALS 


Bur little news has filtered through to the Western 
world, since the end of the war, as to what has happened 
in the vast peninsula of Arabia 
since it was released from. the 
domination of the Turk. Yet it 
is an essential ingredient in that 
ancient and hitherto insoluble 
political complex known as the 
Middle Fast. For, in the end. 
if the Turkish tangle is to be 
straightened out and security 
eiven to the Christian minorities 
which lie scattered all over the 
Middle East, account will have to be taken of Arabia too. 

If one were to ask a true Arab what Arabia was, he 
would probably reply, ‘““Vhe desert.” For the most: &ssen- 
tial thing in .\rabia is the inuyense desert extending from 
xtreme north to extreme south, the home of the nomadic 
Bedouin tribes, the place from which all the great thets- 


Arabia 
Today 
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“PARLEYS come and parleys go, but I go on—continu- 
ously and with broadening influence and power.— This, 
the League of Nations, personi- === =e = 
fied, might say with entire justi- 
fication. Since. the settlement of 
the problems growing out of the 
World War began, 500, inter- 
national conferences of varying 
degrees of importance have-been 
held. Some of them have been 
conspicuously successful. Others 
have either been failures or have 
been forgotten, The story of | 
Genoa is history. That of The Hague jis yet to be told, 
But amid all these parleys the League of Nations has gone 
steadily on with its work. It would be well for the world 
and its major and minor politicians to bear this in mind, 


., Geneva 
Worth 
Watching | 


_whether they approve the League or not, and it would be 


well for the public in general to note the progress of the 


League as it is recorded from time to time in actual 


accomplishinents. ' 
Never annovfed with blowing of trumpets and rarely 
displayed with big headlines in the newspapers, the things 


done at Geneva, though in many cases they affect. the 


welfare of millions and often mean the prevention of 
wars, might easily be overlooked. 


extended to include all its tracks 
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APPARENTLY as a result of a plan*long contemplat 
announcement is made that the Southern | acific R 
Company is about to begin: the DTA ts 
electrification of all its lines in‘ { ily 
California. The: work will be’ 
from Oregon on the north, to 
Arizona ‘on the south. Thus the 
second great carrier system of. 
the west will so equip itself as to 
be miore or less independent of 
fluctuating fuel supplies and, 
prices, the modern vil-burning | spud fs teen ta 
locomotives, once regarded as the perfecting touch to rail 
transportation, being destined to give way to the even 
more modern electric locomotive. A rival of the South- 
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ern Pacific system and ‘its allied ‘lines, the Chicago, Mil-. 


waukee, & St. Paul, is already perfecting the electrifiea- 
tion of its far-western roadway, and it is fair to presume 


‘that the successful operation of :that system has. hastened 
its adoption by the Southern, Pacific on a somewhat larger. 


scale. : | 
It is interesting to realize the fact that the utilization 


of the new power plan by the California roads does not 


involve any great initial outlay-by the company itself. 
The power to be utilized is to be supplied Dy utility com- 
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new keynote of educa- 

tion is not ‘persanal gain, but 

‘service, fresh hope is kindled, for 

the advancement of national 

integrity, The old order‘ofedu- \ | 
cation is, the educators declare, ) i ogi 
passing away. [In its stead is coming the training that. 


the peoples of the earth. | ; 
The Nation’s children and youth are being taught that | 

to them only in’the proportion that they employ it.in ways. 

that are beneficial ‘to others. 


a 
| 


They are being taught —~ 


that they know only what they express; that they have” 


only what they give. tO + 
the phrase of Dr. Payson Smith, Massachusetts | 


ae 


sioner of Educatjon, “If you get an education, it-will > 


enable you to understand other people, to get the other _ 


It is being said to them, to use: YY 


* e, 
ot 


they must socialize study; that knowledge-will be useful = + 9 
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tie religions have sprung, the barren yet picturesque 


stretch of sand and rock and thin grass which gives its 
character to the whole life of the land. ,Politically speak- 
ing. the desert is no problem. If it were not for the fringe 
ot settled country which lies all round it, it would pre- 
sent no greater difficulty to the statesmen of the world 
than does its neighbor, the Sahara. : 

\tter‘the overthrow of the Turks the Peace Confer- 
ence decided that some form of Western supervision 
Was necessary for those more seftled parts of Arabia 
which had been under the direct despotism of the Turks, 
and had no native governments of their own. ‘The more 
distant parts already under local governments were lett 
to themselves. Accordingly, after some political scram- 
bling, mandates were issued over Syria to France, and 
over Mesopotamia and Palestine to Great Britain. 

It was not long, however, before trouble began to ap- 
pear. The nationalist .\rabs protested against the divi- 
sion of Arabia between two powers, and claimed, with 
justice, that under the terms of the Covenant of the 
league of Nations they were entitled to a voice in the 
choice of the mandatory. The principal objection was to 
the Itrench mandate over Syria, for the Syrian Nation- 
alists belteved that the lrench would introduce a full- 
fledged “colonial” administration and would try to turn 
the Svrians into I‘renchmen. ‘The discontent resulted in 
a briet military struggle, which*was followed by the cap- 
ture-ot Damascus and the depositien of the [emir letsul, 
the leader of the pro-Ally Arabs, who had fought against 
the Turks in the war, and the establishment of a French 
administration over the whole country. 

The British began by setting up an extensive and 
progressive administration in Mesopotamia on the Indian 
lines. But they early encountered two difficulties. The 
first was the nationalist movement which rejetted the 
idea of a gradual transition and wanted full responsi- 
bility at once. The second was the question of who 
Was going to bear the cost. It was all very well to 
establish schools and irrigation plants and other costly 
works of. progress, but the revenues of the land were 
very small, and the local population objected to paying 
even the lowest taxes, and when the British taxpayer 
found that he was expected to find between $150,006,000 


and $209,000,000 a year to make good the difference’ 


the House of Commons incontinently refused. Accord- 
ingly, the engines: were reversed. The Emir Feisul was 
encouraged to present himself as candidate for the throne 
of Jraq, was elected by the notables, and the British 


administration has since been hard at work cutting its . 


responsibilities down to the minimum, and -transferring 
all the power it dares to King Feisul and his Arab coun- 
cil. Mosul, the oil region, is no longer under its effec- 
tive control. 

The solution of the Arabian question clearly can only 
be very gradual. The first difficulty is that the Arabs, 
except Nor the nomads in the desert, have not governed 
themselves for centuries, but have lain under the steriliz- 
ing hand of the Turk. They have, as yet, but little idea 
of what practical democracy means. On tHe other hand, 
there can be little doubt that the British at first—and the 
French still—attempted to introduce far too complete a 
western rule, thereby antagonizing the national feeling. 
The whole problem is complicated by the recovery of the 
Angora Turks and bv the existence of the Kurdish tribes, 
perhaps the most barbarous and ferocious of all the peo- 
ples who inhabit this bloodstained region. If the British 
and the I*rench were to leave, it would, at present, sim- 
ply mean massacres by- the Kurds, who to this day will 
not pernut the return of the Christian refugees, and the 
gradual restoration of the old Turkish despotism over 
Arabia by Mustapha Kemal. Even -if the local Arabs 
could conduct their own local gevernments, which is’ 
doubtful, they are certainly not strong enough to resist 
the inevitable invasion from without. 

The solution of the Arabian, like every other aspect 
of the Middle [astern question, turns on the double neces- 
sity of defeating or taming the Angora Turks and of- 
restoring unity and a common ideal into the counsels of 
the Great Powers. 


Giacomo: Puccini, the composer, is an exception 
among famous creative artists; he is a practical business 
man. Recently he collected 800,000 lire insurance on a 


-vessel bought by him last year and afterward lost at sea. 
It is also reported that.he has sold to an American music 
firm the privilege of ‘“‘jazzing’’ the music of ‘‘La Tosca.” 
In this bargain he has doubtless shown a keener business 


sense than the American firm, for he has the money, if . 


the story of the transaction is true, while the publishers 
are likely to find that the waning of the taste for “jazz” 
will Seriously affect their profits. For the sake of musi- 
cal art it is to be hoped that this will happen and that 
future experiments of the kind with real music will be 
correspondingly discouraged. ee oo 
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Recent activities and evidences of the League's value, 
therefore, are worth considering. There was, for ex- 
ample, in the British Government's recent announcement 
of its Palestine policy, the declaratior. that elements in 
the Holy Land's population that might be displeased with 


the workings of the mandate there would. have the right 


of appeal—where? To the League of Nations. : 

World disarmament, a beginning ‘toward which was 
made conspicuously at the Washington Conference, 1s 
receiving comprehensive attention at Geneva. . Lord 
Robert Cecil’s great plan for reduction of land and air 
forces, formally approved by a subcommittee, 1s practi- 


cally certain to be adopted by the full mixed commission | 


of the League. 

The question of Germany's admission to the League, 
laid aside until that nation’s good faith as to reparations 
could be tested, 1s to be taken up by the League s Assem- 
bly in September,-vith every prospect that the Teutonic 
Republic will then be welcomed, leaving the United States 
and Russia alone among the great nations and peoples 
outside the fold. | 

That ancient source of trouble and danger, the Balkan 
peninsula, again is menacing peace through the disputes 
hetween Jugoslavia, Rumania and Greece'on the one side, 
and Bulgaria on the other. ‘The first three nations, striv- 
ing to avoid an explosion whose effects no one can now 
measure, are drafting a plan of protective action toward 
Bulgaria, and will send it for approval—whither? To 
the Council of the Leagué-of Nations, 

So it goes. Wherefore, those who would be well in- 
formed on world affairs of.the highest moment should 


watch Geneva. i 


Ir is not fair, nor is it reasonable, to maintain that 
prohibition in the United States has had,a fair test, in the 
somewhat more than.two vears 
that have elapsed since the Eight- 
eenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution became operative. On this 
point it is not necessary to take 
.the opinion of anyone not gompe- 
tent to judge, for a statement 
made by William Howard Taft, 
formerly President of the United 
States and at’ present its Chief 
Justice, will carry weight with 
practically every one, Mr. Taft, who'is well known as 
an opponent of prohibition, stated in-a syndicated special 
editorial article written a short while after the Eighteenth 
Amendment was ratified, that it would be ten years before 
anyone could pass judgment on whether prohibition was 
proving a success or a failure in America. ‘Taking Mr. 
Taft’s statement as authoritative, it is obvious that, when 
opponents of prohibition assert that the movement has 


~ 
‘ 


What Dry 
and 
Wet Facts 
Really Prove | 


a 


. proved a failure, they have some motive back of their 


contention other than the establishment of a right concep- 
tion of the state of affairs in America today. 

As a matter of fact, tabulated statistics of arrests in 
twenty-five typical American cities for the two years prior 
to the institution of prohibition from a national stand- 


point and for the two years thereafter, tell a story that | 


is its own proof. These statistics show that whereas dur- 
ing 1917 and 1918, out of a population of somewhat over 
4,000,000, there were almost 1,250,000 arrests from all 
causes and somewhat more than 400,000 arrests for in- 
toxication, during the years 1920 and 1921 there were 
only a few more than 1,000,000 afrests from all causes 
and less than 250,000. arrests for intoxication. These 
facts are outstanding and can be verified by anyone who 
is minded to seek the proof. They show that although 
there is much yet to be done, muth has already been 
accomplished, with the promise of still some more good 
to come. | 

Law breaking in connection with the liquor traffic is 
not a lately-introduced innovation. In 1865, David A. 
Wells, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, said in a pub- 
lic address that by statistical reports it had been proved 
that, while 6,000,000 barrels of beer were brewed an- 
nually, only about 2,500,000 barrels paid the taxes thereon 


that were due. This is not very different from the find- 


ings today that of some 500 breweries having permits to 
make near-beer, about 250, have been found making 
stronger beer than is legitimate. . 

It is easy to pick out isolated facts and draw there- 
from conclusions to suit the individual fancy, and it is an 
old proverb that says there are none so blind as those 
who will not see. 
liquor selling was.the rule and was allowed by law, it 
was expected that, men would drink it, and drunkenness 
was not a surprise: The enactment of prohibition raised 
the standard of thought.and action of the American peo- 


‘ple so that the whole subject is being judged from a 


different standpoint. There is a clamor against what was 


once/accepted as unavoidable, and this of itself indicates 


that there is a great moral revolution in progress. To 
see its full benefits _a sufficiency of time must be granted. 
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It must be rémembered that when. 


panies already established and in operation, contracts hav- 
ing been entered into which will assure, it is claimed, 
ample hydroelectric, current to operate all locomotives, 
both passenger-and freight, om.the company's lines west 
of Reno, Nev. Some additional expenditures have’ beer 
necessary by the individual contracting;utilities, but most 
of these have been in the form of additions and exten- 
sions to established plants. It emphasizes the fact that 
for years and centuries power sufficient for such service 
has been going to waste. | 

The lesson is not one, however, which has simply a 
local application. In many other sections of the United 
States there is opportunity for the. practice of similar 
economies. In the middle-western mountain states, 1 
tlie southeast, in New England, in Michigan and Wis- 
consin, and in the boundless ‘stretches of Canada, the 


rivers and streams invite just such utilization of their 


wasting resources. Even in the comparatively level 
stretches of the Mississippi Valley the great power project 
built a few years ago at Keokuk, Ia., sends its invisible 
energy over hundteds of miles of cables as, far south as 
St. Louis, and into many of the farms and cities of lowa 
and Illinois. | ' e 


The, economic transmission of power over long dis- 


tafices has been made possible by the perfection of ap-\ 


paratus adapted to the purpose. It is a matter of no 
great importance that the generating plant may be far 
removed from the point of utilization of the power... The 
“@eturn,” or compensating service of the automatic gen- 
erators which are a part of the great electric locoMlotives, 
by which power is “manufactured” by the.engines while 


descending grades or even eagy inclines where the weight: 


of the train propels the load, is reckoned.an appreciable 
item in railroading. Until the Southern ‘Pacific pierces 
and burrows under the Sierra range between Reno and 
Sacramento, a project which has been proposed and con- 
sidered, one-may easily imagine the coming electric loco- 
motive; sH®uld it be constructed along the fines of the 
giant oil-burning Moguls now in use, being able, in de- 
scending from Summit to the Sacramento Valley, to 
generate automatically sufficient power to propel its load 
of cars to the Oakland mole, . 


— 


AT A point of outlook somewhat removed from the 
present, and slightly elevated: from a level of ‘strife, a 
free observer in the ~United 
States might wonder that with, 
first; a population of some mil- 
lions needing fuel, and, next, a 
great natural storage of coal 
near their doors and their stoves, 
‘it. was permitted an ownership 
and control to break the connec- 
tion. If he had conservative 
notions as to the use of. govern- 
, ment, he would be constrained to 
yield them as a matter of abstract opinion in the face of 
an emergency. Public ownership, even. public operation, 
of a prime industry must be in great disfavor when a 
national congress, not lacking any variety of indMidual 
genius, has to wait through months of suspension of 
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Nits 
the People’s 
Coal 


‘Seam, 


‘coal activity for a union labor member of the House of 


Representatives to propose tbat the Government assume 
mastery of the situation. 
plained deliberateness, has now offered such a measure. 

Here is a proposal that has the merit/®f seeming sim- 
plicity.. It is not so certain that it has full merit as the 
clearly indicated solution. It has to meet the force of 
objection to the assumption of a business that, according 


nature. It will awaken, to the extent that it -has sup- 
port, a protest against government ownership, the terms 
and phrases of which are perfectly familiar. 
may be regarded as partisan, and partisan on the wrong 
side; for if a representative capitalist were the author. 
the element of surprise would enhance its chances of 
attention. | 


What is encountered by the motion that the Federale 


Government appropriate control of the coal mines is not 


‘the logic of need on the one-hand and supply on the 


other—a very clear logic. The‘ obstacle is that in posi- 
tively prevalent opfhion the safest reliance for industriak 
enterprise is upon private ownership and management. 
All known legal devices of control, of -bars against ex- 
cesses and injustices, of high counsel and urging, even 
engaging the President of the Nation in conference with 
the primary parties to a prolonged dispute, are prefer- 
able methods to the seemingly simple and the solely direct 
one. | shi 

The mildest expression of the hypothetical observer 
on his gentle hilltop would. be that there surely must be 
a limit to the pronounced patience of a fuel-needing 


Such a member, with unex-., 


Its source: 


~to common American opinion, is not governmental in its * 


a and that the one sure weapon of re&al effect can-\ 


10t be so securely locked in the arsenal of 


t public powers 
as to be beyond possible availability. 7 | 
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_. essgntial elements, long ago ann 


example: “I am among you as he that 


will be more helpful ; you can serve better and work bett 
with others in this service.” Sr ee 
This: trend in:the national educational development is” 
both interesting and significant. The truer meaning and. 
end of education,as the drawing out of the good in tk 
individual in order that. he may reflect it to others, 
given to the child or the youth only as, this ideal. 
actively established in the thought of the instructor. 
teachers are, therefore, obviously inspited more 1 
before with the spirit of service and compassion. 
be hoped that, in working out the details of their higi 
ideals, they will not overlook the fact that fearlessness is 
an indispensable accompaniment of true serviceyand tha 
service and compassion are not therefore | 
study of thosé subjects whi 
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much toward establishing, permanent ‘peace 
Welcome, indeed; are these si of the: 


age u pine. the: ne 
. Nation’s educational development. And yet why serviced ~ © 


and compassion should be a¢counted new elements of” 
education is not exactly -clear,, Are they not; rather, © 


neglected? Has not a Christian nation perhaps been fot 
a time too forgetfut of the instructions ‘of« thé Great 
Teacher who said, while encouraging others to follow h 
erveth.” - Is not 
individual or national education meastred, after all, By’ 
the tinderstanding of divine Principle, which enables indi- 


viduals and nations alike by love to “serve one another”? = 


7 Editor ial Notes ae: os e . 
‘THERE was perhaps a delicate touch of diplons 


_about M. Poincaré’s presence at the Anglo-French: 
match at lagh at the beginning of his visit to.€ 
don. Still fresh in people’s miemory is thatetyaete wt 
sporting ‘everit at Cannes, when Mr. Licyd’ Georges 
snapshotted on the golf links, apparently- showin 
Briand how to grasp the “brassie,” a-cireumstance 
is said to have played havoc with French ai 
and the. Briand Governfnent. 


ig 


Now, ‘a6. to polo, -nx ei 
bitterest of M. Poincaré’s opponents th ‘the*Chainber of 
‘the press would allege that his knowledge of thai five 
game was-overshadowed by the British Premiers 

rior talents. In fact, polo has not yet been- counted Au. 
statesman’s recreation. at. ail Moreover, Mr... 
George helped to make the’ way. smoother by re 

from ‘visiting the match, thus leaving: the. 


M. Poincaré. -So, all things, considered; th 
seem to have been able to open negotiations! 
equal terms, and with prestige on both sides. 
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THERE is*a. growing support throughout the United: : ya 


States for effoftsto protect bird life’ The 
sponds with considerable readiness tothe double 
of beauty andipracticality fn saving the feathered $i 
who work so busily"to save crops arid trees and flower: 
from insect enemiés.- Work in behalf of the bitds ough 
to be spurred to extra energy by the agtdal figures of 
insect ravages. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture says that the small foes of vegetation cause an” 
annual loss to the country df $1,000,000,000. Pr. Fred 
J. Seaver, an expert on the subject, declares that birds in 
Massachusetts destroy 21,000 bushels of insects a day. — 
A ..Nebraska investigator asserts that 170 carloads ar 
eliminated by birds in his state. More birds, and more 
power to them!” , > ok Rees 
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_ Wirn the passage by the Privy Council of Japan of © 


the Naval Treaty adopted at the Washington Conference 


for the Limitation of Armament, one more indication is 
afforded of President Harding’s forésight in calling the 
meeting and of Mr. Hughes’ vision in regard to its con= 
clusions. It is of special interest thatthe comamittee of 
the Privy Council should have found that the Japahese 
delegates at Washington were not at: fault in tailmg fo 
make better terms, and the fact. that from a senge Of © 
respect for the Washingtont Conference the commit 
recommended gatification without amendment augurs well” 
for the success of similar conferences inthe future.” Been. 


pg One of the-great American baseball players has-t0ld 
the w6rld just how home; runs are obtained. Success in 


hitting, Kenneth Roy. Williams, one of the kings of the 


«diamond, has explained, depends -upon -three ne 
qualifications. These are; he says, the eye, the 
for ‘anyone fatfing to come up 
record,  « e 


owe 


to Mr. Ruth’s last year’s 
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_ person’s point of view; it makes you compassionate ; you” 
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and the kind ‘of. pitched ball. So now there isno excuse 
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